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NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 
IS COVERED IN THEIR 
MUSICAL WOR K 






























A. FRAEMCKE 


Ww 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 
CONCERT, AEOLIAN HALL, | 
NEW YORK, JUNE 16, 1922 | 


C. HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Co-directors of the New York College of Music and the New York American Conservatory (Affiliated) 




















MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Charch, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


, 2634 Cirel 
Telephone, 26 ircle Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French “ Ne 
Studio: 32 aateepemian Poste ouse Building 


ew York 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 





M. F, BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Traini Musical Sten- 
dmatee, Docu course in Public and Prvvese 
School Music, Special coaching for church trial 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 





CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Bail. New York 


234 Main St. nge, 


N; J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 





E. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Ma ent: 
Annie Friedberg, laae Broadway, New York 
udio: 
Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MM 


Vocal 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its Fan nee Defects 
of tone eptqstion, ons cated 
Orench and Teal talian Lyric ‘Dietign | Vert 
257 West 86 tr 
Taecbone $910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Mewepeane bes Hguse putes, 


Taylor Building, ~S he wt Te a ridgeport, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


62nd Street, New 


York 
— Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Fen an and Concerts 

, Leschetizky 


i yao Method 
137 Wen on ws a or! ite 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teach f Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
. Fitts ea’ Orchestras 


Summer 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Piano 


Voice te 
136 East 76tn Street - - - New York City 
. Rhinelander 434 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Lesch Baponens 
Carnegie Hall Senet s ew York City 





HENRIETTA $PEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


road Oger Hours, N. Y. 
aes ie. 2184 we., N. Y. 
Phone, 3967 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice ae eee, 
Artists who have worked this 
foreea, Marie Morrisey, Jane i, 
arnes Well Taney Weil, Helen Porter Slee 
and Samuel 
70 Gt Hall, 15 154 as 57th St., 
City 


Tel, B non 1472 


idan 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Boicez, 
Mas. Haway Smock Boice, 


65 Central Park West 


Consulting Teacher 
Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N.Y, Tel. 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


: + New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 

Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 


MME. 





ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
SUMMER TERM 
May 15 to July 15 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker Fe Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 
' 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


{ 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Studios | 106 Linden Avenue, Brouklyn, N. Y. 


Summer address, Athi Lodes, Lake Hopatcong, 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Brent 


502 Carnegie Hall 


: : New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street, 


- York 
Phone 9828 Sines Hill 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application’ by mail 





Sicnor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 


11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FrepericK Riespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

ee under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
tyle; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ew York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Pei- 
somal taddress, ss, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 








Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


CARL FIQUE 


Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 Msn 137th er 9 New York 
Phone, Audubon 1 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y¥., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


: t +: New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street Bg 


: : : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 
Pianist—Instruction 

Assistant to Weger Swayne 

308 East 72nd St. $ : +: New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will engagements 
and a limited number of pupils, 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for 


pu! 
July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 


ers and advanced 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of al Olga Warren 
370 Centra, Park Wes : +: New Yor 
Telephone, Riverside 136 














July 13, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Mgt. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 
547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic —— 


for Concert and Rosina ents 
sivlio: Ursuline Academ W. Me illen St. 
ree Address: The Apt. 22, 


. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, ” Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘excérT 

TENOR 

Instruction In Singing and English Diction 

November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 

New vos June Ist to November ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”"—-N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East S4th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


ALBERT MARSH 


‘ndividual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only. 

342 West 15th Street New York City 

319 W. 95th Street 


WELLS =.=: 


COENRAAD v. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin: 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Mesle, 


09 S. Wabash Ave., 
ETHEL WRIGHT THOMAS 
Contralto FUSON Tenor 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


2 West 75th St. New York City 
- bs Phone, Columbus 8255 














TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


zzou 
emzz>w 











Chicago 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF Gove 
Residence: Hotel Gommetens. ¢ 
Lexington Aven Phone oy ae nderbilt 
tudio: Room i } PR Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 


\4 BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 


‘RITE 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cunx HAMMANN|- 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


STUDIOS: 
os Hall 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 





CONTRALTO 


519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 


Phos 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studie: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 











New York 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 


nized s6's "Wolee Buildor Volee Repaiver and ‘Goce ~~ 
Course in Diction. Pupil Ly A 

Pi oe gl py Teacher ‘or Line! Cone an 

many other successful singers. Studios: 

Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 


255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist eh a Message" 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


'GRASSE 
| WARFORD «>. 


KRAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


BONCI 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I Bon ig suggest to him to 


fierce is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone 80 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 








New York 











bec — and 


Will Peas ne. sg-¥ Advance: 
ee ae East 176th rm 
. 2052 Tremont 





TE Aare OF 





sca 








MADAME VALERI 











HAGGERTY-SNELL 7 Vocal Musie 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


oa, Ss Voice Snopnnesas op Seems 
stant er to xander einemann. 
208 West on sa, N . ¥. Phone, Academy 1374 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Choral Society 


1227 Kimball Building = 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York Telephone 0235 Schoyler 


~e WILD 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


ee lence Professor 




















JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 


J 

Oo 
H 
aw 
N 
N 
A 


WORLD FAMOUS 





ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 
Natl. Sene & Slogan s. WA LTER 
git. KREBS 

Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 


547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 











ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. —. B de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL’S 


Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 
On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


Mg nd RECITALS 
Bookings address 
sit 4 “irae National Bank, 
mano” loo, I 








Sete 
tern Represen 
Jean Wiswell 437 rinth , ne 
New York 





VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, lacey 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Okun ae etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 




















ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Chicago, Ill. 











LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM ss 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
ms May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


BIRDICE BLYE tii: 


Pianist 


§424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


mist 
and a 
ane of the 
Communion 
+ 20th St. 








Management: 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





* Studio: 212 W. 50th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 











3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Joan 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hall New York 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, . 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katee HOFFMANN = 


Home Address: St, Paul. 


RUBANANI sora 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 





EDITH MILLIGAN 
Pianist, Accompanist 


Chicago 
ALBERT 


“isc Wiederhold 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. 


es 


Tel, 320 Morningside 


HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist —Coach 
Studio: “= Bagless Avenue 

rk 


Telephone a nes Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York (City 





7) 











F’mma A. DAMBMANIN] 


Founder and Pres. Southland 8 als Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Tent a instruet Residence 
Studio, 137 W. 03d Bt., Tol, 1436 River, i. ® and 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, V 
Director and Founder of The slody Clad of Norfolk 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Hasaison Matuza 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 4 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 

Orengiet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
El Union Theological Seminary. 
* aia Fifth Ave., New 








Suite 40, 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 
Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, Now York City 

Tel. 9080 Morningside 








SUMMER SCHOOL for Vocal Students 


at beautiful Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Weekly recitals, preparation for opera, 
GARCIA-VON KLENNER Method. 


concert and 


teaching the world-renowned 


June 20 to September 1 
Address all communications to Wookootsle Villa, Point Chautauqua, N. ¥. 













A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices; 20 West 45th Street - . New York City 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


MUSICAL COURIER 





















Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, re 
Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue . New York City 













The 
T 


Best Bargain is Quality— 





HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


today which is still no built by its — 


maker 

q Its continued use tn such institutions as rae 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its pom Ek tone 
qualities and durability ss 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
<- -- MAKERS 











THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 




















HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 

SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 1215 Douglas Street SHEET MUSIC 

na 15° a copy 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 








T,,§, LOVETTE 


Now located in Washington, D. C. 
Temporary Address, 3369 18th Street. 






you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 


MINA DOLORES |B Greccmes' 








SOPRANO-TEACHER That is the achievement of Century 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. Certified Edition Sheet 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia, Pa. Music — for 15c you can 











ee ene 

" Madrigale, ’ “ll 

A. SINIGALLIANO | BBW tse.” “ing 
que, rcarolle, 

Studio: aig West find st, New York City “Melody inf,” “But- 


73876 Col tery. “ Harlekin,’* 
i need ON 

“ First Tarantelle, 
5 ROSSI- - DIEHL Grand Marche de Con- 
R Cc Fong ame Recital Bros out “y: 5 apy oO tlhe 

oncerts an ecitals rook,”’ “ intilla,’’ 
T o “ thee 7 
¥ Studies a a. 4 oe ie ‘on et Pears 9 10025 fice ype ie. e — Lapa 

























standard classics. 
SARAH BARASCH en en Se select the dealer 
Concert Pianist and Teacher Wee Bee See. ee a ying was 
1760 Washington Ave., BrONX, N.Y. Phone Tremont 3481 §, morass ye ‘is fair minded’ — 





at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century, I 


1 
Bint a ag Ry 
ul 2,000 cl 1 and rd come 
—s free on request. 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York = 

















Concert O 


Robat=s = 


Formerly — to Counterpoint 









351 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel, 9888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET | 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucie Neidhar 
Teabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neher, wale ws 


Oe en Vokes SHEET MUSIC 





























AgoLian Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 








MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes Scheo!, 157 E. 74th St., #.7. 
Other days, 1734 | Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ALLYN 





Mary Houghton Brown “Pianist 


Aral fr llr nmr of ent ln fr 
season 1922-23 beginning October. 
Adoress: Washington Heights Musical Club, 27 W 57th St., ay, 


Soprano 
with Boston Society of Singers: 








July 13, 1922 














late of leading European opera houses 
820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 





Marguerite KUSSNER 








ne vite ' CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
J. WARRE Pupil of Leachetizky, Moszkowski and D’Albert 


163 West 121st St., BA. Ay » Jew Y 
Phone wy Ps out 








LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS INSTRUCTION 


A. PATRICOLO|"™ z..a = te 


Organist, First Church of Scientist. Me... 3-1 Carnegie 


CONCERT PIANIST Hall, Mew York. Telephone, Riverside 


600 West 183rd Street, New York City 
Telephone Wadsworth 2270 





H. VW. Maurer 








Specialist in VIOLIN et te 


“The Secrets of Svengali” | seusic:.2425 Besedwar, New York © 








By J. H. DUVAL 
JUST OUT!! C. LAGOURGUE ™ 
Published by Voice Production, Coaching 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











DETROTT STITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 3% 


offers every advan 
beget se sf mage, incidental ws peed egted oh education. 70 Artist Teachers, 


stain tote oa For catalogue, sddress H. B.’ Manville, Business Manager 
5405 to 6415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











VESSELLA same 


Until October 15th 


CONCERT BAND 
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ELIZABETH CUENY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis Manager Chosen Head of Organization at Semi-Annual Conference—Selby C. Oppenheimer Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Margaret Rice, Secretary-Treasurer—Next Semi-Annual Meeting to Be Held in Washington in * 
December—To Petition Congress to Remove All Taxes on Admission to All Concerts—New 
Confidential Bulletin, “The Spotlight,” Discussed—St. Louis’ Fourth Week of Opera 


St. Louis, Mo., July 1.—Elizabeth Cueny, concert director, 
of St. Louis, was elected president of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association at the semi-annual conference of that 
association held in St. Louis this week. Other officers elected 
were: Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco, Cal., vice- 
president; Margaret Rice, Milwaukee, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors elected were: 
Walter Fritschy, Kansas City; Mrs. Adella 
Hughes, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Edna Saun- 
ders, Houston, Texas, and Lois Steers, 
Portland, Ore. The association will hold 
its next semi-annual meeting in December 
at Washington. A plan voted on to pass a 
bill in Congress remitting Federal tax on 
entertainment admission tickets will be 
taken up at that time. A resolution passed 
at the first general session of the conven- 
tion asked patrons of the directors repre- 
sented in the convention to assist in putting 
into effect this measure: “Resolved, That 
it is the sense of this meeting that all mem- 
bers of this association, early in the com- 
ing season, circulate a petition to all pa- 
trons for signatures, requesting Congress 
to remove all taxes on admission to all con- 
certs on the basis of educational values.” 

The convention of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association opened on Sunday 
afternoon, June 25, with a meeting of the 
Executive Committee. The following morn- 
ing the general session was called to order 
by President Walter Fritschy, of Kansas 
City, with twenty-five of the sixty-two 
members present. This is said to be the 
largest attendance since the organization 
was formed. Reporters of the press were 
barred after the Beat day's session, so that 
the work of the convention had to be re- 
ported by the secretary. General discus- 
sion and papers read dealt with the work of 
concert managers in all phases. 

The plan to be put in operation on Janu- 
ary 1 by the Northern Concert Managers 
was outlined by Margaret Rice, of Milwau- 
kee. This is a central organization to be 
incorporated, which is to buy all artists de- 
sired and resell them to local managers. 
Any artist may be obtained under this plan, 
Miss Rice said, and the result will be more 
reasonable prices and better general un- 
derstanding for all concerned. The first 
year, according to the plan, officers of the 
organization probably would work gratis, 
but the second year the earnings of the con- 
cern would undoubtedly furnish a fund for 
paying salaries. 

Another discussion was of the circulation 
of a confidential bulletin among the mem- 
bers of the Concert Managers of America. 
The bulletin is called the “Spotlight,” and 
is designed to keep the members of the or- 
ganization in intimate contact, the one with 
the other, as well as to inform all of the 
prevailing musical conditions in the differ- 
ent districts and to give prices for which 
artists are obtained. The latter was espe- 
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fering. In justice to the management and the cast, it must 
be said that it was a truly artistic production. After the 
second performance the sale was practically capacity and 
the players: were accorded much interest. This opera has 
the distinction also of being the first one this season which 
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well known concert director, of St. Louis, who was recently elected president of 


Since it has become possible to broadcast these opera per- 
formances by radiophone, messages have come from towns 
and rural communities in sixteen States surrounding Mis- 
souri, ¢xpressing pleasure and approbation of the music. 
Station KSD of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch now is broad- 
casting the opera on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday nights 
of each week. Preceding the performance the announcer 
at the radio station tells the story of the opera and names 
the cast, thus enabling all to follow closely. V.A.L. J. 


CIVIL SERVICE “COMMISSION 
ANNOUNCES OPEN COMPETITION 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for orchestra or band 
leader and instructor, A vacancy at 
Chilocco Indian School, Oklahoma, at 
$840 a year, plus increase granted by Con- 
gress of $20 a month, and vacancies in 
positions in similar qualifications, at this 
or higher or lower salaries, will be filled 
from this examination, unless it is found 
in the interest of the service to fill any 
vacancy by reinstatement. 

All citizens of the United States who 
meet the requirements, both men and 
women, may enter. The duties of this 
position require that the appointee shall 
be able to teach the reed and brass in- 
struments, to teach the violin, to direct 
the orchestra, to select an instrumenta 
tion from the orchestra for forming a 
band to use during dress parade. The ap- 
pointee must be willing to accommodate 
himself to the school program, which 
means that much of the instruction and 
rehearsals are given in the evenings and 
early mornings, and be subject to any 
special detail to other work in an emer- 
gency. 

The applicants must show that they 
have had at least a common school educa- 
tion and that for at least three years they 
have been orchestra or band leaders and 
instructors, and that they have the quali 
fications necessary to perform the duties 
outlined. They must be able to speak the 
English language. Among the other spe 
cifications mentioned, the persons apply 
ing must be over twenty-one but not fifty 
or over on the date of the examination. — 

Applicants should apply at once for 
Form 1312, stating the title of the ex 
amination desired, to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.; the Sec 
retary of the United States Civil Service 
Board, Custom House, Boston, Mass.; 
New York, N. Y.; New Orleans, La.: 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Post Office, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, 
Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; Denver, 
Col.; Old Custom House, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Administration Building Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone; or to the Chairman of the 
Porto Rican Civil Service Commission, 
San Juan, P. R. Applications should be 
properly executed, including the medical 
certificate, but excluding the county of 
ficer’s certificate, and must be filed with 
the Civil Service Commission, Washing 
ton, D. C., prior to the hour of closing 
business on August 8, 1922. 


Asheville Issues Plans for Third 
August Festival 
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Concert Managers’ Association. 

The program of the convention included 
two business sessions on each of the two week days, June 
26 and 27. On Sunday afternoon, following the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, the delegates were entertained 
at a performance of “Sari” by the Municipal Opera Asso- 
ciation in Forest Patk. Tuesday evening a dinner at the 
Statler was given in their honor by the local committee. 
Mrs. J. L. Lyons, of Fort Worth, Texas, president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, was the guest of 
honor at. this dinner and several sessions of the convention. 

The Concert Directors’ Association members also appeared 
at the various club meetings, which were held during their 
sessions in St. Louis. Mrs. Edna W. Saunders, cf Houston, 
Texas, addressed the Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis 
on Monday, and George D. Haage, of Reading, Pa., ad- 
dressed the Men’s Advertising Club. Both spoke on “The 
Advertising Value of Music as a Community Asset.” 


FourtH WEEK or Opera, 


The Municipal Opera Association presented Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Yeoman of the Guard” for its fourth week's of- 


has been marred by rain. During the middle of the last 
act on June 30 a heavy downpour forced the performers to 
leave the stage and the audience to seek shelter. Because of 
the increased shelter facilities provided this year there were 
not nearly so many persons drenched as in former years. 


Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Judson House, tenor of the 
Hinshaw English Opera Company; Fred Patton, baritone; 
Walter Greene, baritone; John Powell, pianist; Samuel 
Gardner, violinist; Ruth O'Shaughnessy, pianist, and Helen 
Pugh, pianist. Important features are the festival chorus 
(Continued on page 45) 





10,000 ATTEND OPENING OF FIFTH STADIUM SEASON 





Brilliant Program Rendered by the Philharmonic Orchestra Under Henry Hadley—Conductor Dedicates “Stadium March” 
to Adolph Lewisohn, Who Makes a Speech—Other Concerts 


Good. fortune was surely with those connected or inter- 
ested in the Stadium Concerts, on Thursday evening, July 
6, for by way of a change, a beautiful, clear night provided 
the setting for the opening of the fifth season of these con- 
certs. The weather being so ideal, it was but natural that 
the audience proved to be the same, the gigantic stadium 
being literally packed, rounding out an audience of over 
10,000 persons. What an inspiration for the members of 


the orchestra! The entire Philharmonic Orchestra of some 
eighty-five men, well trained and thoroughly in accord be- 
cause of previously association, has been assembled, under 
Henry Hadley’s baton for the first three weeks (Mr. Had- 
ley is associate conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra) 
and under the direction of Willem Van Hoogstraten for 
the balance of the season. As a result it is doubtful if the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Impressions 


A GREAT many things had been said to me 


in disfavor of the New World, “Amer- 

ica will not please you,” they told me, 
“everything you see will shock your -artistic tem- 
perament.” Pictures had been given me of excited 
and busy crowds, something like an exasperated 
England, . . . 

Of a certainty, if you expect to feel in America 
the same emotions as in Rome or Florence, you 
will be disappointed. In these days, as is well 
known, tourists go in search of antiquities, old 
monuments and old pictures. The number of 
archmologists and of connoisseurs in painting 
throughout the world is amazing. When I reflect 
on this I always picture to myself a young woman 
| saw in Dresden standing in front of Raphael's 
famous Madonna and gazing intently at the inlaid 
tiles on the floor, In the new quarters of Barce- 
lona I discovered architectural masterpieces which 
| should never tire of admiring, and yet no one 
ever looks at them. They will, however, a hun- 
dred years hence. 

As | did not go to America for traces of the 
past, | was not disappointed at their absence. On 
the other hand, on reaching New York I admired 
the beauty of the Hudson, that great river plowed 
on every side by enormous steamers and spanned 
by gigantic bridges. The beauty was not of form, 
but of strength and vitality—a beauty of another 
kind. There is something strange about this city 
with its great tower-like houses, though there is 
nothing interesting about some of them except 
their fabulous dimensions. Something novel had 
to be found in house building—the Americans 
found it. Certain architects dream of making 
New York an artistic city; their dream will 
he realized, They are lavishly profuse of the 
finest marbles and the costliest wood. At night, 
when the windows are illuminated to an incredible 
height and the electric lights are shining all 
around, the sight is wonderfully fantastic and 
fairy-like. I may also mention that New York 
possesses a large and admirable park in which 
gray squirrels will come right up to your side and 
beg for nuts. 

To my mind, nature and the inhabitants form 
the great attraction of a country. Frequently 
nature is very beautiful in America to any one who 
can admire it for itself alone; an attitude of mind 
not unusual in travelers, To many the famous site means 
nothing unless it is famous and recalls some historic fact. 
I do not deny that some memorable event may give interest 
to a landscape, but the Alps would always appear beautiful 
to me even though they had never been traversed by famous 
armies 

As regards the inhabitants, I did not find them as they 
had been depicted to me. Going about at their leisure in 
spacious streets everywhere, I judged them to be rather 
quiet compared with the bustling inhabitants of certain 
towns in the north of France, I found them both courteous 
and sympathetic. Besides, how could one help being satis- 
fied with a country in which all the women are charming? 
And they really are, for those who chance not to be beau- 
tiful find it possible to pass themselves off as beautiful. I 
was afraid | might meet some bachelor women with short 
hair and harsh expression of face, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that this was not the case. True, in Amer- 
ica it is woman who reigns, even a little too much, I am 
informed; still, she remains essentially woman and she 
reigns as she has the right to do, by her charm and grace, 
her irresistible seductiveness 

To return to art, Dare I affirm that I frequently found 
better taste than in certain European cities which I will 
not mention by name? The Americans imitate the Romans, 
and especially the Greeks, also the fifteenth century and the 
Renaissance. Is it for us to call them to account because 
of this? 

It seemed to me that their imitations were by no means 
always maladroit and that the buildings of Washington, 
especially those in the Grecian style, were most elegant. | 
found indifferent taste in the theater and in operettas, where 
frightful customs—the offspring of Italian operetta, unless 
I am mistaken-—spoil the lighter type of work, which would 
otherwise prove acceptable. 

New York possesses admirable natural history and other 
museums which keenly interested me, though I am_ not 
competent to speak of them; also an art museum, to de- 
scribe which would require a volume. Several rooms are 
given up entirely to the musical instruments of every age 
and land, 

The sculpture is not very imposing, but there are many 
picture galleries containing brilliant examples of the nine- 
teenth century French school. Do not run away with the 
idea that the Amricans have purchased the works of our 
artists indiscriminately and at too high a price. It is 
indeed the pick of the basket that they have acquired. And 
while I feel somewhat sad to know that these artists, with 
most of whom I was acquainted, have now passed over, 
it was a great consolation to know that they have left 
behind them so glorious a fame. 

Here ! saw Rosa Bonheur’s “Marché aux chevaux,” pic- 
tures of the highest merit by Meissonier and Géréme, an 
admirable Lemercier de Neuville, dainty portraits of Manet, 
an exquisite Cazin, two splendid Desgoffes, Decamps and 
Isabeys and hosts of others! All these paintings have one 
great defect—they are not ancient! But wait a little, that 
will soon come. To men of my generation the painter of 
the eighteenth century was ancient; artists of the nineteenth 
century will be the same to our children, and I feel no alarm 
at the place which the nineteenth century school will occupy 
in the eyes of posterity. 

Our musical school, too, makes a good show; in the 
second half of the century we have quite a glorious pleiad 
dominated by Berlioz the artist, if not, strictly speaking, the 
musician. We have Reber, so fond of the past, whose some- 
what faint though delicate and finely drawn gouaches are 
unfortunately forgotten; we have the whole of that bril- 
liant school which came into existence at the beginning of 
the century, what was called—at first proudly though after- 
wards derisively—le genre national, a school somewhat 
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THE LATE CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


BY CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
(Translated by Fred Rothwell, London) 





[This article was written for a Paris periodical 
by the late Camille Saint-Saéns shortly after his 
return home from his first visit to the United 
States in 1906. Unfortunately the impressions 
received by him on his second visit in 1915 do 
not seem to have been recorded. It would have 
been interesting to note the difference between 
them, for in reading those recorded below, one 
feels that the second visit must inevitably have 
corrected some of these first ones.—The Editor. ] 











bourgeoise and terre a terre, I grant, though unaffected and 
pleasing. 

The foreigner, who. has done his best to create in us a 
distaste for all this, the better to inflict his own music on 
us, continues to be well pleased with himself, and the ama- 
teur who crosses the Rhine and dreams of Walhalla and 
its warrior virgins is quite amazed to see in the streets 
posters announcing “La Dame Blanche,” “Le Domino Noir,” 
and “Le Postillon De Longjumeau.” 2 

Curiosities hold a large place in the museums of New 
York. Ancient objects from China and. Japan, Oriental 
porcelain, carved wood, rare and quaint articles of every 
kind abound. The pearl of the collections seems to me 
to be the jades, which fill a whole room. The illustrated 
catalogs are a marvel. 

Music. 


To come to the art in which I am specially interested, I 
may mention that I found everywhere excellent orchestras, 
often composed of French performers and led by very good 
conductors. In New York I was delighted to meet Walter 
Damrosch, whose father had brought him there when a 
child, and with whom Liszt, who thought much of him, had 
put me in touch just at the time he was preparing to leave 
Germany for America. 

Mr. Damrosch is a worthy successor of his father and 
sympathetic to French composers. Nor is he alone in this. 
While I was in New York a successful performance of 
“La Croisade des Enfants,” by Gabriel Pierné, was given, 
and in all the towns I visited I found in the repertory the 
works of César Franck as well as my own. 

In Philadelphia, by a lucky coincidence, a very fine per- 
formance of “Samson et Dalila” was given by an amateur 
company of 250 choristers. The Dalila, both in voice and in 
talent, was perfection itself, and in the Bacchanale of the 
last act the orchestra reached the summit of enthusiasm 
and brilliancy. 

I will be brief as to the reception I received personally. 
Nowhere have I found a more attentive public, more earnest 
and enthusiastic. I had to endeavor to recover my fingering 
of past days in order to play my concerto in G minor, which 
everybody wished to hear interpreted by the author, This 
did not please me by any means, for nowadays young pian- 
ists play it better than I do; I prefer to play the fifth, 
which is more symphonic and more suited to my present 
powers. 

Well then, I played the G minor at Washington before 
President Roosevelt, who, aftex receiving me most affably, 
did me the rare aid signal honor of coming to listen to my 
olaying 

Need I say how pleased I was to see in Washington the 
statue of Lafayette along with that of Rochambeau? The 
Americans have one quality which touched me greatly; they 
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of America 


are not ungrateful; they have not forgotten the 
part played by France in their independence. 

Everywhere one sees statues, busts, portraits, 
souvemirs and relics of Lafayette. I was de- 
lighted with Washington itself, an oasis of ver- 
dure where the wide avenues are lined with dainty 
houses where there is neither smoke nor noise, 
very few trams or twenty-floor skyscrapers. All 
the same, these high buildings are pleasant to 
dwell in. From such heights a man feels as 
though he were floating in a balloon. He be- 
comes intoxicated with space and light. 

In Europe we can form no idea of such comfort. 
Every hotel bedroom has a bathroom adjoining and 
wardrobes large enough to contain trunks and 
boxes. Everyone has his own telephone, by which 
he may converse with the whole city all day long 
if he wishes. Railway journeys—did not frequent 
accidents act as a sword of Damocles!—are far 
less unpleasant than here. Every ticket bears a 
number and this number is the one you find dis- 
engaged in an immense carriage where you move 
about as you please without there being any neces- 
sity to hurry and bustle in order to secure a seat. 
When night falls you find the beds, commodious 
and comfortable, supplied with warm blankets and 
quilts. If you like to pay for it, you may have a 
large cabin, capable of accommodating two and 
even three persons. Steam or hot water circula- 
tion ensures a summer temperature in the coldest 
weather. One consequence of all this is that Amer- 
icans move from place to place with the most 
astonishing ease; I was continually meeting with 
people whom I had seen the previous week 600 
miles away. When meal time comes around, in- 
steal of the usual menu you have a choice of 
varied and excellent dishes served in the most gor- 
geous fashion and at very moderate prices. 

At Detroit I was not a little surprised to find 
myself in the middle of a stream; the entire train— 
without my being aware of the fact—had run on 
to the steamer and was resuming its journey on 
the other side of the liquid plain. 


THat AMERICAN NuRSE. 


At the beginning of my stay in New York I was 
so ill that my doctor insisted on procuring a nurse 
‘for me. I protested, dreading to be handed over 
to the tender mercies of some ugly, frowsy old person. 
What was my amazement to find myself confronted with 
a delightful young lady, slender as a reed and fresh as the 
spring, highly cdacktal, discreet and graceful, neither prude 
nor a coquette. The mere sight of her was a comfort anda 
consolation. She first made her appearance about midnight, 
wearing a Japanese dressing gown, to see if the fever had 
abated and if the doctor’s prescriptions were being carried 
out. 
It appears that these charming nurses frequently marry 
their patients after they have recovered! 

At the Metropolitan Opera “Romeo” is given in French, 
“Aida” in Italian and “Lohengrin” in German, thus avoiding 
that treacherous translation which more or less distorts 
the meaning of an opera and invariably misrepresents its 
real character. 

After the play or opera it is the fashion to take supper 
in the Chinese quarter. These Orientals live some dis- 
tance away in a few small streets, where they have set up 
restaurants. Here you drink excellent tea and eat “chop 
suey,” a meat and vegetable stew, which no more resembles 
the real Chinese cooking—such as I became acquainted with 
in Saigon—than does a meal prepared for a Parisian work- 
man in a creamery resemble a dinner at Voisin’s or Pail- 
lard’s. The difference is even greater, for nothing can 
compare in point of delicacy with the true Chinese feasts 
served in fragile, tiny, painted cups, which look as though 
they had been made for fairies. Seaweed soups, lotus 
grains, young bamboo shoots, edible birds’ nests, delicious 
shrimp pates moulded in the form of flowers and stars, per- 
fumed sauces, small preserved tomatoes, light sticks of tor- 
toise shell and ivory, spoons of flower adorned porcelain— 
the barbarous Occident is unworthy of you! 

* * * 

Yes, America pleased me well and I would willingly 
revisit it, but as for living there . that is another 
matter. Born in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
I belong to the past, whether I like it or not. I shall always 
prefer our old cities, the sacred relics of Europe, before 
all the comfort of a young nation. On returning from 
New York, Paris seemed to me like some pretty bibelot; 
but how glad I was to see it again! 

What pleased me abroad was not so much the present 
America as the idea of what America will eventually be 1 
seemed to behold a mighty crucible in which a thousand 
ingredients are mixed to form an unknown substance. In 
the accomplishment of this task what an expenditure of 
activity, wealth and scientific progress in useful and prac- 
tical—as well as pure—science! There is one thing espe- 
cially calculated to astonish: the importance this nation 
attaches to religious questions; for, after all, the pursuit 
of wealth, the lust of domination, the immoderate delight in 
terrestrial enjoyments are poles asunder from that evan- 
gelistic’ spirit which preaches renunciation, detachment ‘from 
worldly possessions, humility and disdain of temporal bless- 
ings. You wonder less when you reflect that in every age 
the human soul has been able to reconcile the strangest 
contradictions. The cruelty of a Louis XI, the inordinate 
and scandalous life of a Louis XIV seemed perfectly cap- 
able of being reconciled with the loftiest spirit of devotion, 
and the naive Madame de Caylus depicts for us .as quite 
natural the Aigle de Meaux chatting with the Roi in the 
embrasure of a window and attempting to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the King and Madame de Montespan. 

Everything one sees in America appears, from a distance, 
as a kind of mirage, for we are still in a transition period. 
preparing for a new world. It may be that centuries will 
be required to give it its perfect form, and meanwhile who 
can tell what will have become of this world of ours, 
oaerying the heavy burden of a past which it cannot shake 
o 
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SPAIN’S COMPOSERS ARE DEMANDING 
“NATIONALIZATION” OF MADRID OPERA 


Opera in Spanish and Native Works the Cry—Impresario’s Sweet Premicse—Setaucha, the National Product, Threatened 
by Modern “Show”—A Review of Real Spanish Music—A Phenomenal Guitarist 


Madrid, June 8.—The strong national aspirations that 
today express themselves in the life of all nations, large 
and small, are also very much in evidence in the musical 
life. It seems curious, however, that up to now Spanish 
music has been under the influence of France and Ger- 
many as regards concerts, while operatic life has followed 
German and Italian models, and that Spanish music has 
not, until now, thought of itself either in Europe or South 
America. 

It has always taken a good long time for an intellectual 
wave to cross the Pyrenees, but once it has done so it 
has always been taken up with verve and enthusiasm until 
—well, another wave has become the fashion. The “na- 
tionalization” of the Royal Opera is the slogan that was 
taken up suddenly just before the close of the season. 
Already it is much discussed, engaging all speculative and 
excitable heads, and throwing its shadows on the path 
of the forthcoming season. 

As told in these columns before, the last Royal Opera 
season brought German, French, Italian and Russian works, 
the first three in the original languages, the latter as 
“pantomimes.” Against these there was just one work of 
Spanish origin, a poor dilettante work, a mere apology to 
national aspirations. All this is to be altered henceforth. 
The Spanish authors and composers have sent a memorial 
to the Minister of Fine Arts demanding that the Royal 
Opera—which, as they justly say, is being exploited by 
private interests—should not only produce a certain num- 
ber of foreign works in Spanish translations, but also a 
goodly number of first performances of works by Span- 
ish composers in the original. For, strangely enough, even 
Spanish works have until now been given in Italian at 
the Jeading Spanish opera house. 


ImMpRESARIO’S SWEET PROMISES. 


Now it seems curious that the petitioners have gone 
one step further, urging that the first Spanish operatic 
theater should be taken out of the hands of a bullfight 
manager and be placed under the artistic direction of a 
competent personality responsible to the State. That, how- 
ever, would be asking too much at one time under the 
“Spanish” conditions prevailing here. Moreover, yielding 
to the present pressure, the “impresario” is making the 
sweetest promises as to future performances of national 
works. 

In the first instance, the deservedly popular doyen of 
Spanish composers, Tomas Breton (born 1850), is to be 
honored by a performance of his opera, “La Dolores,” 
written in 1895, with Ofelia Nieto and Hipolito Lazaro 
heading the cast. Another lighter work from his pen, “Don 
Gil de las calzas verdes” (“Don Gil of the Green Breeches,” 
after the famous play), is promised. Furthermore “La 
Dama desconocida,” by Conrado del Campo; “El abanico,” 
by Amadeo Vives, and works by Pablo Luna and V. Ar- 
regui are scheduled for performance. Fine promises, in- 
deed; we shall have to wait and see if they are carried 
out. 
A new departure, too, is the announcement that the com- 
posers will settle the sequence and time of the performances 
among themselves, so as to avoid all grounds for taking 
offence and to eliminate all suspicion of undue “protection” 
and preference. 


ZARZUELA, THE NATIONAL Propuct, THREATENED By 
Movern Musica ComeEpy. 


All this is very well, except—for Spanish opera itself. 
When they consider the entries on the credit side of Span- 
ish dramatic music, some slight consternation ought to 
befall the champion of national art. For it must be admit- 
ted that not a single Spanish opera has achieved interna- 
tional fame as yet, while several foreign operas, using the 
Spanish milieu and Spanish folk-music, are enjoying world- 
wide popularity. Still there are hopeful signs. And the 
most hopeful, perhaps, is the “zarzuela,” surely the most 
original type of musical work that Spain has produced. 
“Zarzuelas” are a happy medium between the modern musi- 
cal play and the old-style “classical” operetta. They are 
amiable little works of one or two acts, of the so-called 
“genero chico” (small genre, or “musiquette”). They are, 
unfortunately, fast falling prey. to the modern musical 
“show,” with its inevitable mundane dances and its mun- 
dane vulgarity, and they have already been forced to re- 
treat to the smaller theaters of the capital and to the pro- 
vincial stage. 

A Survey or Rea SPANISH 


A fine survey of this genuinely national genre of national 
music has just been afforded by a series of five concerts 
(“festival performances of Spanish music”) under the gifted 
conductor, Ricardo Villa, with his Municipal Orchestra, 
at the Madrid “Retiro.” The programs were arranged in 
historical order and began with a very interesting over- 
ture from the opera “Los esclavos felices,” by Juan Criso- 
stomo Arriaga (1806-1826), a Basque violin virtuoso, pupil 
of Baillot, who died at the age of twenty, after having 
composed among other things, three remarkable string 
quartets. This opera, as well as the next work on the 
program, by Joaquin Gaztambide (1823-1870), late con- 
ductor of the Madrid Conservatoire concerts, still show a 
strong Italian influence. More markedly national traits 
were noticeable in a “Jota” from “El molinero de Subiza 
by Cristobal Oudrid (1829-1877), in a pasodoble, “La 
Giralda,” by Ed. Lopez Juarranz (1844-1897) ; further in 
pieces from “El barbillero de Lavapies,” by Francisco 
Asenjo Barbieri, and finaliy in “Gigantes y cabazudos” by 
Manuel Fernandez Caballero (1835-1906), a composer who 
wrote no less than 220 of these “zarzuelas. 


BARBIERI, THE PIONEER. 


The most interesting of those old masters is undoubtedly 
Asenjo, who made a name for himself under his mother’s 
maiden name of Barbieri. He may be looked upon as the 
real founder of this Spanish national style, which he first 
carried to success in 1860. He too, wrote 77 “zarzuelas 
and became famous as the organizer of Madrid’s musical 
life, being the conductor of the first permanent orchestral 


Music. 


concerts, established in 1859, also the editor of the epoch- 
making “Cancionero musical,” a collection of almost for- 
gotten vocal composition dating from the 15th and 16th 
centuries, 

Of Ruperto Chapi (1851-1909), who is justly esteemed 
here, and to w a monument has been erected in the 
“Retiro,” pieces from the “zarzuela,’ “Curro Vargas” were 
performed; and the unhappy José Maria Usandizaga (1887- 
1915), whose music—especially “Golonrinas”—is also much 


‘played here, was represented by a very original excerpt 


from “Mendi-Mendyan.” 
ALBENIz, GRANADOS, AND THE MoperRNs, 

The next two masters on the program, Isaac Albeniz 
(1860-1909) and Enrique Granados (1867-1916) are well 
known in foreign lands, and both are really worthy of 
still greater fame. Of Albeniz a movement from the suite 
“Iberia” was given and of Granados an entr’acte from 
“Goyescas,” the opera which was produced in New York. 

Tribute having béen paid to the “great. dead,” the living 
had their turn. Curiously enough, Manuel de Falla was 
missing from the list. His rival, Joaquin Turina, was not 
very successfully represented by his symphonic poem, 
“El rocio,” while works of J. Larregla, of the conductor 
Perez Casas and the conductor Villa were hardly able to 
excite interest. Out of place, too, was a symphonic poem 
by Arregui, whose “Basque Symphony” had aroused such 
great interest several weeks ago. But genuine, charming 
“zarzuela” music poured forth in excerpts from “La 
perfecta casada” by Francesco Alonso and an entr’acte 
from Jeronimo Jimenez’ “La Boda de Luis Alonzo.” The 
latter is based on folk tunes cleverly adapted and scored. 
Mention should also be made of an original dance by 
Julio Gomez. 


Tue Poputar Triumvirate. 

The triumvirate of Spanish composers that are most 
performed at the present time are Amadeo Vives (“Bo- 
hemios”), José Serrano (“Alma de Dios”) and Pablo Luna 
(“El asombro de Damasco”). Of these only Lund was 
represented by a really characteristic work. A “Jota” 
from the opera “La Dolores,” by Breton, scored the great- 
est hit. Breton’s “Escenas andaluzas” and pieces from the 
most popular of all Spanish “zarzuelas,” “La verbena de la 
paloma” (also by Breton), were given as well. 

After hearing this highly interesting survey of national 
musical activity, past and present, one may draw the con- 
clusion that Spanish composers are in their most happy 
vein when adhering to strictly national elements, feelings 
and tendencies, and that their work is less original when 
they try to imitate other European forms of dramatic music, 
in which they are overshadowed by the real giants of 
opera, 

A PHENOMENAL GurTaRIST. 

Similar observations could be made in a number of con- 
certs given by the remarkable guitar virtuoso, Andres Se- 
govia, whose ability on the national instrument borders 
on the fabulous. This artist will soon appear outside of 
Spain and may well be styled the “Paganini of the guitar.” 
He treats his instrument with maftvelous skill and high 
artistic feeling. Especially noteworthy are his “flageolets,” 
whose quality resembles the tone of an Aeolian harp. The 
most interesting and enjoyable pieces in his programs 
were the national ones, also some very effectively arranged 
pieces of Albeniz and Granados, and some original com- 
positions for guitar by Sors, Tarrega, Moreno Torroba, 
Llobet, etc., which were very charming indeed. Less 
happy was the “Homage to Debussy” by de Falla and the 
adaptations of classical pieces by Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Schubert, etc., for these, I felt, could not be adapted to the 
guitar without doing violence to their character. 

A two hours’ concert of guitar music is apt to become 
somewhat tedious, yet Segovia is such an astonishing phe- 
nomenon that he will surely excite interest and admiration 
in foreign countries as an exponent of an original and 
genuinely national Spanish art. Epoar Ister. 





THE EBBING AWAY OF FOREIGN INVASION IN- 
SWEDEN BRINGS NATIVE ELEMENT TO THE FORE 


Scandinavian Artists and Works Form Important Feature of Season—New Sinding Symphony Heard—Brahms, Reger and 
Tschaikowsky Dominate Symphonic Programs—Guest Conductors in Schnéevoigt's Place—Hislop and Bohnen 


the Operatic Sensations—Swedish 


Stockholm, June 10.—Sweden, which during the years 
following the war was a Mecca for Central European ar- 
tists, has lost its attraction for most of them. The pub- 
lic, as in the other high exchange countries, is no longer 
able to patronize concerts in such quantities as before. 
owing to the general business depression, and, on the other 
hand, is somewhat sated with the good things of which 
there has been such an over-supply. Foreign concert giv- 
ers, therefore, have become rarer and rarer, and are now 
virtually confined to those engaged as soloists by the Kon- 
certférening for its orchestral concerts. 

The only newcomers of note were Bertha Kiurina, of 
Vienna, who left a deep impression with her high, light and 
flexible soprano, and Margarethe Wit, the charming Vien- 
nese pianist, who displayed excellent qualities in Rach- 
maninoff's third concerto, among other things. As among 











HELGE LINDBERG, 

the Finnish baritone, who has startled so many European 

audiences by the length of his breath and his. remarkable 

coloratura technic. (Drawn for the Musica, Courier by 
Arthur Stadler of Stockholm. ) 


the most successful, Jacques Thibaud; the French violinist, 
revealed his manifold gifts in a number of concerts. A 
new string quartet has visited us, too, the Mairecker-Bux- 
baum ensemble, of Vienna, which at once proved itself to 
be first class. 

Tue Risinc Native ELEMENT. 

The ebbing off of the foreign invasion has, of course, 
brought the native Scandinavian talent to the fore, and 
this has resulted in some pleasant surprises. oo in- 
terest attached to some of the concertizing Swedish pian- 
ists, such as Astrid, Berwald, Natanael Breman and 
Olaf Wibergh, who is making a name for himself outside 
of Sweden as well, 

An unusual and striking apparition on the concert plat- 


Ballet Visits Home for First Time 


form was the Finnish baritone, Helge Lindberg. The 
length of his breath, which enables him to sing endless 
coloratura passages in Handel arias without the least ex- 
ertion, is almost baffling. His voice, although somewhat 
hard at times, is both lyrically flexible and powerful and 
has a tremendous range. He was at his best in songs by 
Moussorgsky, Wolff and Mahler, interpreted with highly 
cultivated understanding. 
A New Swepisa Vio.tin Sonata, 

Wilhelm Stenhammar, the Swedish composer-pianist, 
and Henri Marteau, now also a Swede, provided a teature 
of outstanding value in the way of chamber music. They 
gave three sonata recitals, in one of which three native 
works were presented: one by W. Petersen-Berger, one 
by Stenhammar, and the third by Harald Fryklof. The 
Frykléf sonata was a fascinating novelty, being the mature 
and interesting product of a young master who died at an 
early age. 

First place among the orchestral novelties of the Kon- 
certfGrening season is due to two Norwegian works, namely, 
Christian Sinding’s third symphony in F major and a sym- 
phonic poem, “Gethsemane,” by Hjalmar Borgstrém, The 
Sinding symphony, which had a successful performance, 
is written in the familiar Sinding idiom—a translation of 
the opulent Wagnerian language into the accents of the 
North. Borgstrém’s work might be characterized as a 
cleverly modernized adaptation of the Berlioz-Liszt style, 
lacking, however, a real personal note in its thematic 
material. 

BrAHMS—TSCHAIKOWSKY-—-REGER. 

As for the rest of the Koncertférening season, it has 
been dominated by three names: Brahms, Tschaikowsky 
and Max Reger. The Brahms cycle, which ended on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the master’s death, has already 
been mentioned in these pages. The Tschaikowsky cyéle, 
which closed the season, comprised four concerts, and 
while from an artistic point of view this appears a some- 
what excessive appreciation of the Russian composer, con- 
sidering the uneven quality of his work, it must be ad- 
mitted that nothing suits our conductor, Prof. Georg 
Schnéevoigt, better than the glowing, impassioned Slavic 
idiom of Tschaikowsky. He brought out the utmost effect 
to be got from this music and met with a rapturous ovation 
at the end. 

The most remarkable feature of the season was, perhaps, 
the success of the Reger works. Max Reger was hitherto 
unknown here as an orchestral composer. This season not 
only the four tone poems after Bécklin, but also the Hiller 
and Mozart variations were heard. Reger is at his best. in 
these big variation works, and accordingly these scored the 
greatest success with the public. The gigantic piano con- 
certo, which is a task both problematical and intricate, was 
interpreted with nobility and power by Edwin Fischer, the 
Swiss pianist. 

Guest Conpuctors, NATIVE AND ForgiGn. 

Since Schnéevoigt spends a good deal of his time in Nor- 
way (being chief conductor of the Christiania Philharmonic), 
the Koncertférening has had a number of visiting conduc- 
tors as guests. Here, too, the native telement was not absent, 
being represented by the youn” Nils Greyvillius, attached to 
the Stockholm opera, but temporarily resident abroad, 
where he has made great forward strides. Of the foreign 
guests, both Siegmund von Hausegger and Walter Damrosch 
left pleasant memories behind them. Max Fiedler and Hans 
Pfitzner followed at intervals, Pfitzner, appearing for the 
first time as conductor here, fascinated his audience in spite 
of his somewhat angular method of baton wielding. His in- 
terpretations of Beethoven's “Pastoral” and Schumann's 
“Spring” symphonies had a particular charm. His own work 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ON READING THE THAYER-KREHBIEL LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 


talent amazed me; unfortunately he is an utterly 

untamed personality, not altogether in the wrong 
in holding the world to be detestable, but who does 
not make it any the more enjoyable either for himself 
or others by his attitude. He is very excusable, on the 
other hand, and much to be pitied, as his hearing is 
leaving him, which, perhaps, mars the musical part of 
his nature less than the social, He is of a laconic 
nature and will become doubly so because of this lack. 


I MADE Beethoven's acquaintance in Teplitz. His 


So wrote His Excellency, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
poet, dramatist, courtier and theater director, of the great- 
est composer of them all. What Goethe thought of Bee- 
thoven was easy enough to find out—but what Beethoven 
thought of Goethe was decidedly difficult to discover until 
an American, Alexander Wheelock Thayer, spent the 
greater part of his life hunting up and chasing down every 
last thing that was to be found out about the little man of 
Bonn. So it was that he turned up this passage in a letter 
written by Beethoven to Breitkopf & Haertel, the publish- 
ers, on August 9, 1812, only a few days after he had made 
the acquaintance of Goethe, This is what the composer 
thought of the poet: 

Goethe is too fond of the atmosphere of the courts, more so 
than is becoming to a poet. Why laugh at the absurdities of 
virtuosi when poets, who ought to be the first teachers of a nation, 
forget all else for the sake of this glitter? 

And on the next page, substantiating Beethoven's opinion, 
Thayer quotes a passage from a letter of Mme. (Brentano) 
von Arnim, relating an incident which iccurred during the 
intercourse of Beethoven and Goethe at Teplitz: 

While they (B. and G.) were walking there came towards them 
the whole court, the Empress and the dukes; Beethoven said: 
“Keep hold of my arm, they must make room for us, not we for 
them,’ Goethe was of a different opinion and the situation beéame 
awkward for him; he let go of Beethoven's arm and took a stand 
at the side with his hat off, while Beethoven with folded arms 
walked right through the dukes and only tilted his hat slight! 
while the dukes stepped aside to make room for him, and all 
greeted him plenenatty; on the other side he stopped and waited 
for Goethe, who had permitted the company to pass him by where 
he stood with bowed head, “Well,” he said, “I've waited for you 
because I honor and respect you as you deserve, but you did those 
yonder too much honor.’ 

The reader may deduce for himself whether Beethoven 
acted with proper independence or whether he merely ex- 
hibited bad manners; but the conclusion that each great 
man was reasonably correct in his opinion of the other, as 
expressed in the quotations given above, is inescapable. 

In the “Life of Ludwig van Beethoven,” by Alexander 
Wheeler Thayer, these invaluable sidelights, illuminating 
the character, actions and purposes of the immortal com- 
poser, are thrown on nearly every day of his life from the 
cradle to the grave, and it is this that makes the book so 
invaluable. Thayer began writing his great work in the 
late ‘50's, The first volume was ready in manuscript in 
1865; it appeared, in German, in 1866, the second in 1872, 
the third in 1879, The translation into German and the 
editing of all three was done by Dr. Hermann Deiters. 
The third volume brought the composer's life down only to 
the year 1816, and a partial mental breakdown prevented 
Thayer himself from completing the work. Dr. Deiters, 
after Thayer's death in 1897, completed the biography, writ- 
ing Volumes IV and V. Deiters, too, died before these 
two volumes were in priat, but the publishers, Breitkopf & 
Haertel, issued them, and a revision of Volumes II and III. 
Dr. Hugo Riemann undertaking the editorship and revision 
of all, 

Thus the German edition. It was only last year, 1921, 
that the work appeared in its original language. It was the 
happy thought of the directors of the Beethoven Associa- 
tion, Harold Bauer, president, to devote the profits of the 
concerts of its first season to the purpose of issuing this 
monumental work, which had been ready in manuscript for 
many years but had never found a publisher, owing to mani- 
fest impossibility of proving a financial success. The three 
volumes of the English (more properly American) edition, 
clear and legible in print, quiet and dignified in binding, are 
from the press of G. Schirmer. When they appeared they were 
greeted editorially by the Musica, Courier and hailed for 
what they are, one of the great biographical monuments of 
the world literature. Never cee two Americans accomplished 
a more worthy literary task than Thayer and he to whom 
the editing, revising and amending of the English edition 
is due, Henry Edward Krehbiel. The book as it stands is 
at least 50 per cent. Krehbiel’s work. It is indeed a gratify- 
ing thought that neither the land of his birth, Germany, nor 
that’ of his adoption, Austria, produced the standard, 
authoritative story of his life, but that it was left to Amer- 
ica, a country not in existence until Beethoven was five 
years old, to give it to the world. 

Says Krehbiel in his introduction: “In many details the 
story of Beethoven's life as told here will be new to English 
and American readers; in a few cases the details will be 
new to the world, for the English edition of Thayer’s biog- 
raphy is not a translation of the German work but a presen- 
tation of the original manuscript, so far as the discoveries 
made after the writing did not mar its integrity, supple- 
mented by the knowledge acquired since the publication of 
the first German edition, and placed at the service of ‘the 
present editor by the German revisers of the second edi- 
tion,” 

THayer’s Work, 


Alexander Wheelock Thayer was born at South Natick, 
Mass,, October 22, 1817. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1843 and appears to have become interested in the 
life of Beethoven immediately afterward while doing some 
graduate work in the college library. He was, as Krehbiel 
phrases it, “fired with the ambition to rid the life history 
of Beethoven of the defects which marred it as told in the 
current books.” He went to Europe first in 1849, and for 
the following thirty years devoted practically his entire 
time to the preparation of the biography. Although, about 
1880, his condition prevented him from concentrating men- 
tally sufficiently to work further, he never = up the hope 
that he would one day be able to resume his task. It was 
only in 1895, about two s before his death, that he ac- 
Pa 4 a to himself its completion would be impossible 
or him. 

Writing at the time he did, it is natural that Thayer did 
not handle his subject as a biographer of today would do. 


BY H. O. OSGOOD 


His writing is painstaking rather than vivid. Beethoven 
the man and his work is not painted for us by the brush of 
Thayer, but he is presented as never before thr the 
conscientious setting down of every discoverable fact in 
its chronological place, each one substantiated by all possible 
documents, and, where there is a disagreement among au- 
thorities, followed by a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
case and the drawing of a logical conclusion, which, though 
it may differ with the conclusions of earlier biographies, has 
in practically every case become accepted as authentic, The 
book is not easy reading, but it is extremely interesting; 
the authority with which Thayer speaks is impressive to 
the last degree, and no wonder, for “Thayer visited every 
person of importance then living who been associated 
with Beethoven or had personal recollection of him,” be- 
sides searching through all books, documents and letters 
bearing upon his subject, incidentally unearthing quite a 
store of hitherto unknown material. 

When Thayer died, his gpeere were all sent to Mrs. 
Jabez Fox, of Cambridge, Mass., his niece, at whose re- 
quest Krehbiel sorted and prepared for Dr. Dieters the ma- 
terial from which he wrote the final volumes of the Ger- 
man edition, and also undertook the herculean task of 
preparing the English edition, which practically meant 
rewriting the entire work. The third English volume—the 
work of Krehbiel, for, as already stated, Thayer was able 
to bring the paamnny only down to the year 1816, ten 
years before Beethoven died—is livelier in style, more brisk 
in movement than the other two, “Being as free as the 
German editors in respect to the portion of the biography 
which did not come directly from the pen of Thayer, the 
editor of this English edition,” writes Krehbiel in his in- 
troduction, “chose his own method of presentation, touch- 
ing the story of the last decade of Beethoven's life, keeping 
in view the greater clearness and rapidity of narrative 
which, he believed, would result from a grouping of ma- 
terial different from that followed by the German editors 
in their adherence to the strict chronological method es- 
tablished by Thayer.” One almost regrets that this method 
had not been followed throughout the work. 


Guimpses oF BEETHOVEN, THE MAN. 


So much for the history of the book. A comprehensive 
review of it would require pages and pages of the Musica 
Courier, so it will not be attempted in this article. The 
main facts of Beethoven's life are pretty well known—his 
friends and his work, which, when one comes to think of 
it, are the two primary factors in any life; so an attempt 
will be made here only to select and present with passin 
comment some of those passages of the biography whic 
throw light upon the little things, the little-known things 
of the master’s everyday existence, those minutiae which 
show him to us, not as the creator of masterpieces, but as 
the human being he was, alternately rough or kind, weak 
or strong, but always exciting our love or that sentiment 
which is its nearest kin, pity. 

Who can continue to believe in the theory of eugenics 
and selection when the parentage of Beethoven is <on- 
sidered? His father was a tenor singer of bibulous habit 
(his Grandmother Beethoven, too, was immured in a clois- 
ter because of her love for strong drink), and his mother 
the daughter of the head cook at the palace at Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and, when she married Johann van Beethoven, the 
widow of one Laym, valet to the elector of Treves. No 
wonder Grandfather Beethoven opposed his son's marriage 
as being unworthy of a singer in the choir of the chapel 
of the elector of Cologne! But see what happened! Not- 
withstanding the disagreement, Johann n his son, who 
Thayer concludes was born December 16, 1770 (the date 
is uncertain), after Grandpa Ludwig, who was Chapelmas- 
ter to the Elector, and behold! eight years later the mantle 
of music has descended upon him. “The Electoral Court 
Tenorist, Beethoven,” says an advertisement of March 26, 
1776, “will have the honor to present two of his scholars, 
namely, Mlle. Averdonck, court contraltist, and his little 
son of six (?) years. The former will have the honor to 
contribute various beautiful arias, the latter various clavier 
concertos and trios. He flatters himself that he will give 
complete enjoyment to all ladies and gentlemen, the morg 
since both have had the honor of playing to the greatest de- 
light of the entire Court.” 

Thus little Ludwig was launched. Incidentally, he also 
played the violin at that tender age, and before long he took 
up the organ. In 1780 (or 1 another uncertain date) 
his first printed work ay ow ps a set of variations upon a 
march by Dressler. He quite a passion for variations 
as a young man. Of singular interest is it to hear what 
he much later in life said of his own “Thirty-two Varia- 
tions,” that endless set with which some undiscerning pian- 
ists are still unwise enough to bore the public. 


“Wat an Ass You Were!” 


Happening to find Fraulein Streicher, the daughter of 
some friends, practicing one day, he listened to her for a 
while. “Who wrote that?” he inquired. “You did.” “Such 
nonsense by me? Oh, Beethoven, what an ass you were!” 
Which proves that, contrary to the usual case, the master 
was his own best critic. 

Thayer places the visit to Mozart in 1787, when he was 
sixteen—the date previously given was a year earlier— 


and quotes Jahn’s notice of the visit: 
Beethoven . . . was taken to Mozart and... plored some- 
thing for him which Mozart, taking it for granted that it was a 


show man- 


iece prepared for the occasion, praised in a rather 
ner. observi 
for improvisation. 


ing this, begged Mozart to give him a theme 
He yp Bm played mage’ gr | when excited and 
now he was inspired too the presence of the master whom he 
reverenced greatly; he pla: in such a style that Mozart, whose at- 
tention and interest grew more and more, finally went silently to 
some friends who were —, in an adjoining room and said viva- 
ciously, “ our eyes on him; some day will give the world 
connibieg to talk about.” 

How this recalls Schumann’s famous “Hut ab!” True 
genius recognizes true genius. 

Heap or THe FaMmiIty. 


When Ludwig was only nineteen, the care of the family 
fell on his shoulders. His friend, Stephan von Breuning, 
recalled seeing him interpose to rescue his father from a 
policeman who had arrested him for drunkenness, and soon 
after the father was removed from his choir position and 


- to buy me a looking glass like yours, and 


ordered out of the city. Ludwig was getting 100 thalers 
a year as court organist, and he petitioned for a readjust- 
ment of the family salaries—his father’s salary had been 
as court “tenorist.” This was the Elector’s answer: 
His Electoral Highness, havi raciousl 
the itioner and pcm ee IE a5 whol 
his father, who is to withdraw to a village in the e 
graciously commanded that he be paid in accordance with his wish 
7 100 rthr. (Reichsthaler) of the annual salary which he (the 
f ) has had heretofore, ning with the approaching new 
Faw d and that the other 100 thir, be paid to the suppliant’s son 
ides the salary which he now draws and the three measures of 
grain for the support of his brothers, 


Three measures of grain! How history repeats itself. 
Two or three years ago musicians in Austria, Russia 
and other sticken countries were demanding “measures of 
grain” and other provisions for their services in place of 
“Reichsthaler” that were not worth the paper they were 
printed on. 

Besides being organist, Beethoven was a viola player in 
the orchestra which played in the Elector’s opera house— 
all this was at Bonn, of course—and as such persisted in the 
performance of many different works. The list given by 
Thayer shows that only the Mozart works (“Die Ent- 
fuehrung,” “Don Giovanni” and “Figaro’s Hochzeit”) have 
survived, though Paisiello’s “Barber of Seville” and “Finta 
Giardiniera” have had recent revivals in Italy and William 
Wade Hinshaw gave us Pergolese’s “Serva Padrona” only 
a few years ago. It was in these five seasons, covering four 
years, that the youth acquired his intimate knowledge of 
instrumentation and the technic of the orchestra. 

Haydn visited Bonn at Christmas time, 1790. A dinner 
was given for him to which twelve of the most capable 
musicians of the orchestras were invited. Was Beethoven 
one of them? asks Thayer. In March, 1791, a “Ritterbal- 
let” was performed at the court. It was by the first Bee- 
thoven patron, Count Waldstein—so the bills said; but 
as a matter of fact Beethoven wrote it, although he never 
got the credit. 


granted the prayer of 
ith the services of 


BEETHOVEN AND WOMEN. 


Beethoven was no beauty, though, if contemporary por- 
traits can be trusted, as a young man he was not unpre- 
possessing in appearance. He was by no means averse 
to the attractions of the opposite sex. One of his friends 
testified that he made certain conquests that could not have 
been accomplished by an “Adonis.” Thayer is consider- 
ably concerned throughout the book with these love af- 
fairs, light and heavy. He labors rather over-zealously 
to clear Beethoven's skirts, so to say. He points out that 
the master always scrupulously avoided an affair with a 
married woman and quotes Beethoven himself on this point. 
He devotes page after page to discussion of the famous 
letter to the “Immortal Beloved.” To whomever it may 
have been addressed, the little man certainly let himself 
go when he wrote it, Witness the final passage: 

Be calm, only by a calm consideration of our existence can we 
achieve our purpose to live together——be calm—love me—today—yes- 
terday—what_ tearful longings for you-—-you—you—-my life—my all 
—farewell—Oh continue to love me—never misjudge the faithful 
heart of your beloved L. 

ever thine 

ever mine 

ever for each other, 

A bit sophomoric, isn’t it?—especially for a man of 
thirty-six, who, however, is rather likely to be the worst if 
he finally is struck by lightning for the first time at that 
age. Thayer decides that it was written neither to Countess 
Guiciardi, generally thought to be its recipient, nor to 
Theresa Malfatti, then only thirteen or fourteen years old. 
He is by no means alone in finally deciding upon Countess 
Therese Malfatti, then only thirteen or fourteen years old. 
ven's passion, and he selects the year 1806 as its likely 
date. At the best, the question today is academic; the im- 
portant point is that Beethoven was human enough to love 
and love fervently; who, when, why and where he loved are 
all secondary. 

The first “pooh, pooh!” from poe oad comes long before 
the time of this letter. It relates to Eleonore von Breuning, 
sister of Beethoven's lifel friend, Stephan von Breuning, 
and he disposes of her in these words: “It has been sup- 
posed that Beethoven at one time indulged in a warmer 
feeling than mere friendship for Eleonore von Breuning; 
but this idea is utterly unsupported by any thing which has 
been discovered during the inquiries made for this work.” 
One for whom he is supposed to have entertained a passing 
fancy as a young man was Jeanette d’Honrath, a friend 
of Eleonore. She “enjoyed music greatly and possessed 
an agreeable voice,” but she was quickly succeeded by a 
Fraulein von Westerhold, daughter of the “Hochfuerstlich 
Muensterischer Obrist-Stallmeister, Sr. Excellenz der 
Hochwohlgeborene Herr Friedrich Rudolph Anton, oo 
herr von Westerhold-Giesenberg, kurkoelnischer und Hoch- 
stift-Muensterischer Geheimrath.” Not satisfied with all 
that, the Geheimrath “played the bassoon (!) himself and 
maintained a fair band among his servants, particularly 
players of wind instruments.” Some “Stable Master !” 

In his fortieth year, at the beginning of 1810, he seems 
to have seriously entertained the idea of yy a Therese 
Malfatti, the seventeen pre old daughter of one of his 
physicians, but by May the idea had been given up. Prob- 
ably the young lady did not care for it. Being in love, 
however, caused him to give unusual attention to his per- 
sonal appearance. A warm friend and evidently a jolly 
one, with whom he had been off on more than one good 
time together, was Zsmeskall. To him Beethoven wrote 
some decidedly human notes. Here are two, the first from 
April 18, 1810, in the midst of his love for Therese: 

Dear Zsmeskall do send me your ing glass which pon yentte 

80 


looking 
a ser window for a few hours, mine is we + pd you wou 


ind as to buy me one like it today it would a great favor, I'll 


recoup you for your expenditure at once—forgive my importunity 

Dear Z, do not get little note—think of the position 
which I am in, like Hercu Om "s??? I asked you 
you aS soon as you 
are not using yours which I am returning to send it k to me 
for mine is broken—farewell don’t write to me again about 
the great man—for I never felt the strength or weakness of human 


nature as I feel it just now. 
Remain fond of me. 


It is interesting to note that Beethoven quarreled with 
no less than two of his friends at different times—Bridge- 
tower, the violinist, and J. N. Hummel—because their fan- 
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cies happened to light upon the girl who was at the moment 
the object of Racthovenls ulletiioes. 

Oh, no! The great little man was by no means averse 
to the ladies!’ What did Wegeler say? “In Vienna, at all 
events so long as»I lived there, Beethoven was always in 
love and occasionally made a conquest which would have 
been very difficult if not impossible for many an Adonis.” 
(“Hear, hear!” from us brain-workers.) 

It was at the end of 1792 that Beethoven ed the 
Rhine for the Danube, journeying by stage from Bonn to 
Vienna, where he remained. It was a journey not with- 
out adventure, witness this entry from the master’s expense 
book: “Tip because the fellow drove like the devil right 
through the Hessian army at the risk of a cudgeling—one 
small thaler.” Beethoven must have had a singular repute 
at the time. An Englishman, William Gardiner, admired 
his trio, op. 3, and wanted more music by the same man. 
“When I went to town (London),” he writes, “I inquired 
for works of this author, but could learn nothing more 
than that he was considered a madman and that his music 
was like himself.” Shortly after his arrival in Vienna, his 
father died in Bonn, which would not be mentioned here 
except for a joke that the Elector himself made. He wrote 
to his court marshal: “The revenues from the liquor excise 
have suffered a loss in the death of Beethoven——” 

The. youngster of twenty-two took lessons from Haydn 
and set to work composing. But from one little glimpse 
or another, one gathers that he was by no means the pr ots 
surly, retired, rough-mannered genius that the world for 
so long thought him. It is not such a character that re- 
ceives a pleasant, informal invitation like the following from 
an aged patron of music, in this case Van Swieten: 

To Mr, Beethoven in Alstergasse 45, with the Prince Lichnowsky: 
If there is nothing to hinder next ednesday, I should be glad 
to see you at my home at half past eight with your nightcap in 
your bag. 

That the master was not the most tactful person in the 
world is evident from many things, for instance, his fall- 
ing out with the pianist, F. H. Himmel, his senior by five 
years. Says Ries: 

One day when they were together, Himmel begged Beethoven 
to improvise, which he did. Afterwards Beethoven insisted that 
Himmel do the same. The latter was weak enough to agree, but 
after he had played for quite a while Beethoven remarked: “Well, 
when are you going fairly to begin?” Himmel had flattered himself 
that he had already performed wonders; he jumped up and the men 
hehaved ill toward each other. Beethoven said to me: “I thought 
Himmel had only been preluding a bit.” Afterward they were 
reconciled, indeed, but Himmel could never forgive or forget.” 


Do you blame him? 

If Beethoven could be as snippy and sarcastic on occa- 
sion as the above incident proves him, he could be friendly 
and affectionate when he really liked anyone. Here is a 
note to Amenda, the violinist, a warm friend: 


Dear Amenda: Take this quartet as a small memorial of our friend- 
ship, and whenever you play it, recall the days which we passed 
together and the sincere affection felt for you then and which will 
always be felt by 

* Your true and warm friend 

Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Vienna, 1799, June 25, 


Johann Nepomuk Hummel, pianist, pupil of Mozart, also 
became one of Beethoven’s friends. They had a disagree- 
ment, but Beethoven acknowledged the fault to be his in 
this characteristic note: 

Herzens Natzerl: You are an honest fellow and I now see you 
were right. Come then to me this afternoon. You'll find Schup- 
panzigh (the violinist) here also and we two will bump, thump and 
pump to your heart’s delight. A kiss from 

Your Beethoven, also called Flourdumpling. 
CoMPLAINT AGAINST THE CRITICS, 


From his serious correspondence there is the following 
passage from a letter written to Breitkopf & Haertel in 
April, 1801. The Leipsic critics in the early years were 
not kind to his works, and it will be seen that he protests 
emphatically : 

You should recommend to Messrs. your critics great care and 
wisdom especially in the case of the en of younger authors; 
many a one may be frightened off who otherwise might, probably, 
accomplish more; so far as I am concerned I am far from thinking 
that I am so perfect as not to be subject to blame, yet the howls 
of your critics against me were at first so humiliating that after 
comparing myself with others I could not get ‘angry, but remained 
perfectly quiet and concluded they did not understand their business. 


BEETHOVEN’s DEAFNESS. 


There is so tremendous a quantity of material in the 
Thayer work that it is very difficult to sort out and select 
bits for an article without making it of inordinate length. 
Practically all the references in the present article are from 
the first volume of the biography. A second article will 
follow in a- few weeks, briefly covering the other two 
volumes; and to conclude this one, the extraordinary ac- 
count given by Beethoven himself to Charles Neate, an 
English pianist, of how his deafness began is reproduced. 
Neate himself related the incident to Thayer, saying that 
he invited Beethoven to England, holding out as an in- 
ducement that certain English physicians were especially 
skilled in treatment of the ear and might be able to do 
something. This was in 1815; the deafness had begun six- 
teen years earlier. Beethoven replied to Neate in substance : 

“No; I have already had all sorts of medical advice. I 
shall never be cured. I will tell you how it happened. I 
was one busy writing an opera——” 

Neate—“Fidelio?” 

Beethoven—“No; it was not ‘Fidelio.’ I had a very ill- 
tempered primo tenore to deal with. I had already writ- 
ten two grand airs to the same text, with which he was dis- 
satisfied, and now a third, which, upon trial, he seemed to 
approve and took away with him. I thanked the stars that 
I was at length rid of him and sat down immediately to a 
work which I had laid aside for these airs and which I was 
anxious to finish. I had not been half an hour at work 
when I heard a knock at my door, which I at once recog- 
nized as that of my primo tenore. I sprang up from my 
table under such an excitement of rage that, as the man 
entered the room, I threw myself upon the floor as they do 
upon the stage (here B. spread out his arms and made a 

esture of illustration), coming down upon my hands. 

en I arose I found myself deaf, and have been so ever 
since, The physicians say the nerve is injured.” 

And now Thayer remarks: “That Beethoven really re- 
lated this strange story cannot be questioned; the word 
of the venerable Charles Neate to the author is sufficient on 
that point. What is to be thought of it is a very differ- 
ent matter.” 

From the distance of 107 years the answer seems very 
simple: Beethoven was—to express it in Neate’s own lan- 
guage—“spoofing” the Englishman. 
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Through France and Italy the Song Is “Pay! Pay! Pay!” and Prices Leap Skyward as Amer- 
icans Approach—Musical Courier Interviews Toscanini, Gallo, Barone, Tetrazzini, and 
Other Notables—Some Humorous Sidelights on Musical Life Abroad and Pointers for 
Students Anticipating a Journey Across the Atlantic 
By RENE DEVRIES 


From Paris we went to Monte Carlo via Marseilles and 
Nice. The musical season in those two French cities being 
at an end we only enjoyed the superb view of the Cornish 
motoring from Nice to Monte Carlo and passing a few 
delicious hours at Eze, at the splendid villa of Lucien 
Muratore and his charming wife, Lina Cavalieri Muratore. 

Monte Caro. 


The musical season there also was ended but we heard a 
few symphonic concerts at the Casino that gave us an idea 
of the real value of the orchestra.. It is composed of a 
good body of players but hardly comparable to any of our 
first-class orchestras, yet everybody sings its merits as 
everyone in Monte Carlo must speak well of everything 
connected with that lovely and unique little village on the 
Mediteranian. It never rains in Monte Carlo; no one ever 
is sick or dies on that spot that, thanks to its gambling 
house, has kept a prince in luxury and has driven many 
men and women to desperation and some to suicide. We 
played, too, but won, so we are not sore, and we tell of 
things as they exist. Ye scribe often thought that operatic 
performances at the Casino of Monte Carlo were the most 
wonderful in the world; we did not know then that Mr. 
Blanc, the Prince of Monaco, and his associates of that 
gambling hell, control the French press, and unfavorable 
comments from foreign papers are quickly suppressed as 
money is paid when necessity demands. This explains why 
so many artists who make a sensation in Monte Carlo are 
later failures in America. 

Tue Ponice. 


The Casino employs thousands of men, as directly or in- 
directly every Montenasquest is in the service of the Casino. 
Everyone is shadowed. Should you speak about your losses 
too openly you are asked to leave the city or life is made 
so miserable for you that you pack up sooner than antici- 
pated. Music in Monte Carlo is always exquisite; operas 
are of the first class and every artist is a star. This we 
soon learned even though, as stated before, no opera ‘was 
given during our stay, but it came from a source absolutely 
reliable, an old resident, from whom we got all our data, 
which later we confirmed from two other men whose word 
and reputation permit us to write as we do these lines. 
Americans can hereafter take with a grain of salt all those 
glowing tributes given either a new opera or an artist by 
the French critics when that opera is first produced in 
Monte Carlo and the artist is playing or singing there. 


Mary GARDEN IN Town. 


Mary Garden and her mother, plus a few admirers, spent 
a great part of the summer in Monte Carlo. Mary is a 
great gambler. Roulette is too slow for her so she bets 
fortunes at the trente et quarante. No wonder she is a 
very nervous woman! Zeppilli, too, has a villa here, but 
she being a resident, cannot gamble, so she enjoys the beauties 
of nature from morning until night and loves it. 


ITALY. 


From Monte Carlo we motored to Ventimilla, where we 
boarded a train for Genoa, 


GENOA, 


This is a beautiful city and the home of the Carlo Felice, 
a beautiful theater with fine acoustics that were well demon- 
strated to us by the janitor, who spoke in low tones a few 
words from the stage, which we heard distinctly in the 
rear of the house. Then he clapped his hands and the 
resonance was of such clarity as to leave no doubt as to 
the acoustical merits. The season has been a short one 
this year and no artists of great importance heard, so at 
least said our cicerone, who, being the keeper of the place 
and a great dilettante, should know. 

MILAN. 


From Genoa we came to Milan and were impressed with 
the railroad progress of Italy, as for hundreds of miles the 
line has been electrified, and soon all through Italy railroads 
will be run in that fashion instead of by coal, to the great 
displeasure of England, which country, with its coal fields, 
is reaping a harvest from the pockets of the poor Italians. 
In Milan we saw at the Continental Hotel, Giorgio Polacco, 
the distinguished maestro of the Chicago Opera; his lovely 
wife, Edith Mason; Rosa Raisa, Giaccomo Rimini, and 
Valeria de Vries, who has won many big successes in the 
leading opera houses of Italy and whose return to these 
shores is only the matter of a few months, if the intelligent 
impresarios that are now in Europe are looking for a really 
fine mezzo. In Milan we also spoke with Mme. Fabbri, well 
remembered by old timers in America, inasmuch as she 
toured the states many times with Patti and was idolized in 
Italy, where she sang with great success last winter at 
La Scala. - 

La SCALA. 

In order to sée that much vaunted theater, we told our 
chauffeur to drive us there. Passing through the cor- 
ridor we met Toscanini, with whom we had a long inter- 
view, which will be related in its entirety in one of the 
future issues of the Musicat Courier. On the day of our 
visit, Alfred Coates was to direct a symphonic program in 
the evening, so we could not see the revolving stage, as 
everything was arranged for the evening concert. We saw the 
theater, however, which, like everything in Italy, is glittering. 
“We are the richest people in the world,” said a well-do-to- 
Italian, “if we wanted to sell the treasures contained in our 
museums, in ‘our homes, theaters, everywhere under our 
sun.” Why not sell a few then and be no longer beggars, 
revolutionists and Bolshevists, we thought. 


Frencn Hatep, EncGusn Distikep, AMericans “SoaKken.’ 


The Italians today hate the French. They hate them 
because they think that the French nation double-crossed 


them in that famous Hall of the Mirrors at Versailles. “If 
it had not been for us the French would today be in servi- 
tude,” a cavalry officer said. “Had we even stayed neutral, 
our lira would be way above par. See where the pesatas is 
today! The Spaniards were more clever than we. See 
the exchange on Swiss franc, on Dutch gilder! See what 
the war did for them! See what it did for us! The Eng- 
lish got everything. We have no raw material, as with the 
lira so low we cannot enter any market to buy, and what 
we have goes to England for coal. So you see the American 
must pay. What a room for one-hundred-twenty lire! 
That's nothing extravagant. You have to pay more at the 
Ritz or at the Vanderbilt in New York. Yes, indeed, we 
keep track of you Americans. You say we ‘soak’ you and 
why not? You have all the money in the world and this is 
the reason why every Italian wants to come to America 
where a tenor got $2,800 per performance, while in Italy 
he would not get 500 lire; where artists are paid more for one 
performance than for an entire season. So why not ‘soak’ 
Americans. We are ‘soaking’ them and will continue until 
the exchange is once more as of old.” 

In the Galleria Humberto we heard, while at dinner, a 
good restaurant orchestra. The cellist, whose name we 
did not learn, was an excellent player that would do better 
here than playing for a pittance. 

VENICE, 

Here is a unique city, but the sound of the gondoliers is 
not sweet music. It is a guttural note that irritates your 
nerves. Here, too, the “soaking” process against Americans 
is used beautifully and with consummate artistry, as nearly 
every Venetian today in the shop speaks English fluently and 
follows the exchange fluctuation as does a Morgan or a 
Vanderlip! So the music we heard in Venice, where Wag- 
ner and Vereli spent so many days, was not sweet music 
to our ears and though our eyes were enchanted our ears 
were badly impressed, and the souvenir of old Venice was 
nothing more than a mixture of famished Venitians and 
the sharp and discordant song of drunken gondoliers. 


RoME. 

In the Italian capital we found the same unrestful con- 
ditions among the lower class, the same desire to “do” 
the Americans among the tradesmen, and the same lack 
of good music that we had already noticed in other large 
Italian centers. We greatly enjoyed the singing of a 
Neapolitan singer, Pasquirello, who appeared at a vaude- 
ville house, where he was the attraction. We visited him 
in his dressing room after the show and advised him to 
come to America, but his answer was that he was making 
enough money in Italy to buy all the macaroni and salami 
and wine his appetite demanded, and, being a poor sailor, 
he preferred less money in his own country. Thus America 
will probably never hear this wonderful artist, the only 
one worthy of that name that these ears heard in Europe. 

INDEPENDENT FRANCE. 

In order to see the works of art that are to be found at 
the Villa de Medici, we called one afternoon at the famous 
home where the French Government yearly sends winners 
of the long established Prix de Rome, and to our surprise 
were not admitted, as the doors are opened only to French- 
men. However, we had one of them in our party, a man 
with a name of which they should be proud as he speaks 
always of his country in the highest terms; he was Lucien 
Muratore, so we thought the place would be ours. But not 
so; we were told that we were not wanted, 


De Luca Vita. 


Giuseppe de Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan, has in 
Rome a beautiful villa where he is now enjoying a well 
earned vacation with his family. Contrary to the general 
rule of his town folks, de Luca is a progressive man, a 
futurist, who does not live in the past but is most interested 
in the present and looks forward to the future. The Romans 
are men who still live in the glory of the Rome of the 
Cesars. They are very much like our Southerners who, 
when speaking about “the war,” always have reference to 
the Civil War and not the more recent international conflict. 
The Forum, Vatican, the churches of Rome, the old palaces, 
museums, immortal monuments that sing the fame of Rome 
with all their beauties are a detriment to the advancement 
of the culture of Italy at large and surely of Rome in par- 
ticular. To live in the past is an error for any country, 
as steady progress is accomplished only by a vision of the 
future. De Luca cares little for antiquities. He prefers a 
good new chair to an old Jame one. He may admire an old 
fireplace, but for his comfort he demands a good American 
radiator. De Luca, a Roman, is a modern man, and on 
this account he is in Rome a novelty. 


Tue CONSTANZL 


A very ordinary theater is the Constanzi, where we were 
informed that operas given during the past winter sea- 
son were of such quality that only the floating population 
patronized the house which at one time was famous the 
world over. To sing at leading opera houses in Italy today 
means little, as one can often buy his or her appearance. 
Then, too, the public no longer shows its approval or dis- 
approval as of yore. Today it is too much interested in 
politics and in exchange to care if a tenor transposed an 
aria half a tone lower or if ‘a baritone singing a bass role 
sings it in the original key or not. The Romans do not 
patronize the opera and no more need be said. 


Jeatousy AMoNnG Artists. 
Opera singers the world over are jealous of one another. 


The one with whom we were traveling told us point 
blank on many occasions that we were disliked by all the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Vienna Visit or Gattt AND KAHN A SENSATION. 


Vienna, June 11.—The doings of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
and Otto H. Kahn during their Vienna sojourn have been 
the talk of the city these days, both musically and socially. 
Richard Strauss interrupted his cure at Carlsbad to conduct 
last night's production of “Salome” at the Staatsoper with 
Marie Jeritza, who had returned from Budapest especially 
to sing the title role. The performance was doubly inter- 
esting because of its probable production at the Metropolitan 
in New York next winter and because it was in the nature 
of a celebration of Richard Strauss’ fifty-eighth birthday 
(June 10). It was one of the most brilliant events of the 
season, and Vienna paid seventeen million crowns to hear 
it and to see Gatti and Kahn witnessing the performance 
from Richard Strauss’ directoral box. Later there was a 
big supper in honor of the American guests in which Strauss 
and Mme. Jeritza, among others, participated, Two nights 
previous the two Metropolitan representatives had attended 
a performance of “Josephslegende” at the Staatsoper which 
gave rise to the rumor that a production of this work also 
is among the possibilities for the Metropolitan. They also 
heard Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor, in “Rigoletto” 
and it is said that his Metropolitan engagement is now as- 
sured. Both Kahn and Gatti immensely added to their local 
popularity by donating large sums to the pension fund for 
veteran Staatsoper singers. P. B, 


Barepara Kemp Rossen, 


Jeriin, June 12,—Barbara Kemp, dramatic soprano of the 
Berlin Opera, who is to sing at the Metropolitan next year, 
was robbed yesterday of jewels and gold coins valued at 
over half a million marks, During her absence from her 
apartment in the Bismarckstrasse burglars succeeded in find- 
ing and opening a secret safe containing a pearl and platinum 
chain, a gold handbag set with diamonds and rubies, and 
other jewelry, as well as a number of German twenty gold 
mark pieces, Suspicion attaches to a person familiar with 
the Kemp household, and a high reward has been offered for 
his or her apprehension. ore 


Amateur Activities 1n LONDON, 


London, June 17,—Amateur musicians here have recently 
formed a new society called the “London Amateur Or- 
chestra.” The full complement of wood-wind and brass is 
already obtained and it is proposed to give two full concerts 
next season, Wynn Reeves is the conductor and well known 
professionals interested in the scheme are Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Sir Charles Stanford and Robert Radford. G. C. 


Crerenp Honors Its Conpuctor Arter Festivat. 


Crefeld, Germany, June 9.—The Crefeld Concert Society 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with a two days’ music 
festival, at which a number of new and rarely heard modern 
German works were performed, These included, besides 
the powerful “Revelation of St. John, Chapter VI,” by 
Walter Braunfels (for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra), 
the premiére of which has already been recorded in the 
Musica. Courter, another choral work by the same com- 
poser, “Die Ammenuter” (boys’ voices and orchestra) and 
scenes from his “Die Végel,” as well as from Pfitzner’s 
“Rose vom Liebesgarten.” Beethoven's “Ninth” and ex- 
cerpts from the “Meistersinger,” with very large choral 
and orchestral forces, completed the program. Dr. Rudolf 
Siegel, who has been at the head of Crefeld’s musical life 
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since 1919, was made general musical director by the muni- 
cipality in recognition of his unusual services. a ' 


E. T. A. Horrmann’s “Unpine” to Be Reviven. 

Aachen, Germany, June 15.—In commemoration of the 
centenary of the birth of E. T. A. Hoffmann, poet-musician, 
the most curious figure of the romantic period, and the hero 
of Offenbach’s well known “Tales of Hoffmann,” the opera 
“Undine,” by Hoffmann himself, is to be revived. This in 
many ways remarkable though imperfect work has been 
revised by Hans Pfitzner and will shortly go into rehearsal 
at the municipal theater here, U. 


GRUENFELD Honorep ON SeventietH Birtupay. 


Vienna, June 14.—Alfred Gruenfeld, inimitable inter- 
preter of Schubert's melodies and of Johann Strauss’ im- 
mortal waltzes, is occupying the center of public attention 
here these days in connection with his seventieth birthday. 
Last night’s festival concert in his honor, in which Selma 
Kurz, Alfred Piccaver, Gruenfeld himself, and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra participated, resulted in one of the most 
impressive ovations in the history of this city, in which 
musicians, society and the general public had an equal share. 
When Gruenfeld stepped out on the stage, the entire audience 
rose to its feet, and the cheers lasted for ten minutes. The 
innumerable encores demanded from Gruenfeld at the end, 
lasted forty-five minutes, and the concert ended well after 
midnight. Gruenfeld, who is in many ways an embodiment 
of Vienna’s musical tradition, has been granted the freedom 
of the city on the occasion of his jubilee. P. B. 


Bruno Water To Have Busy Vienna SEASON. 
Vienna, June 13.—In addition to his American duties, a 
great portion of Bruno Walter’s time next season will be 
occupied by his activities in Vienna. It is announced that 
Walter will conduct a cycle of eight symphony concerts in 
Vienna, aside from retaining his functions with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Chorus. P. B. 


VienNA Batctet 1n VoGue AGAIN, 

Vienna, June 11—The Staatsoper corps de ballet, sadly 
neglected since the days when its performances were the 
favorite pastime of the Hapsburg princes and archdukes, 
is now rising to new popularity, after several years of ob- 
livion, Following the production of Strauss’ “Legend of 
Joseph,” the Staatsoper has now produced another ballet 
novelty, based upon Schumann’s “Carnaval” music, with 
enormous success, due, in fact, to the gorgeous stage set- 
ting and to the luxurious and costly costumes (designed by 
Professor Haas-Heye, from Berlin) almost as much as to 
the fine works of the Staatsoper corps de ballet. P.B. 

Music Conquers Nationa, Hartrep. 

Prague, June 9,—The professional musicians of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic are just now engaged on the or- 
ganization of a “Chamber of Music,” intended to further 
the cause of music and to protect the artistic and economic 
interests of the musical profession. The new organization, 
it is expected, will go a long ways towards relieving cer- 
tain old frictions of a national nature still existing between 
the Czech and German musical element of this state. 

VieENNA Concert MANAGER A CONDUCTOR, 

Vienna, June 12.—Hugo Knepler, manager of Vienna’s 
oldest and most important concert bureau, and, incidentally, 
business manager of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra's 
concerts, furnished something of a piquant sensation the 
other night when he made his debut as an orchestral con- 
ductor at one of the open air promenade concerts recently 
established here in the once Imperial Gardens. Knepler, 
who had heretofore been known as a clever instrumentalist, 
achieved considerable success with a Johann Strauss pro- 
gram, P.B. 

Destinn Star or Pracurt Oren Arr Opera. 

Prague, June 9.—Emmy Destinn is at present singing at 
Prague, the capital of her native Czecho-Slovakia, and is 
reaping triumphs at the new open air opera recently opened 
there, in a number of her most popular roles. P.B. 

Wacner’s “LiesesversoT’ A Bertin Novetty. 

Berlin, June 13.—The general manager of the Berlin 
Staatsoper, Professor Von Schillings, while refraining 
from an official forecast for next season, has given some 
details of the plan in an interview. According to this, he 
intends to give as a startling novelty Richard Wagner’s 
youthful opera, “Liebesverbot,” which has never been 
produced anywhere, but is supposed to be of great histori- 
cal interest and a revelation as to the technical surety of 
the young composer, who first employs the leit-motif in 
this opera. Two new German works are to be given for 
the first time, Franz Schmidt's “Fredegundis” and Rich- 
and Strauss’ new ballet, “Schlagobers” (“Whipped 
Cream”). Czech composer, Leo Janacek’s “Jenufa” will 
have its Berlin premiére, and Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noft” is to be revived as the first Russian work since the 
war. Berlioz’s “The Trojans,” originally promised for the 
past season, is to be included in the schedule, also a revival 
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of the “Bartered Bride.” For the rest, the new staging 


of the Wagner and Mozart cycles are to be oT 


Oxtp Time Operas at MUNICH, 

Munich, June 12,—The three one-act operas, “Acis and 
Galatea’ "by Handel, “La Serva Padrona” by Pergolese and 
“The Village Barber” by Johann Sczenk (one of Bee- 
thoven’s teachers) were last night given for the first time 
at the beautiful Residenz Theater. The performance, under 
the baton of Bruno Walter, was well-nigh flawless and the 
scenic pictures tastefully sketched and executed by Emil 
Praetorius were very beautiful. The principal roles were 
excellently portrayed by Delia Reinhard (Galatea), Fritz 
Krauss (Acis) and Paul Bender (Polyphem) in the second 
work by Maria Ivogun and Alfred Bauberger and in the 
third by Robert Lohfing and Joseph Geis. These three de- 
lightful works will also figure on this year’s festival pro- 
gram. A. N. 

Municu Recrets CHANGE oF CoNnpuctors, 

Munich, June 12.-Munich’s musical life is threatened by 
another serious loss, Robert Heger, conductor of the opera 
(National Theater) has accepted a call to be general musik 
direktor at Weimar. Heger, who is only thirty-six, has 
proved himself during his two years’ activity in Munich 
to be a musician and conductor of exceptional quality and 
is rapidly making his way towards the tront rank of Ger- 
man conductors. In Weimar he will be successor to Pro- 
fessor Leonhardt, who is going to head the opera in 
Stuttgart at the beginning of next season. Of Heger’s suc- 
cessor nothing is known as yet. A. N, 

GerMAN Music Berore Bacu. 

Dresden, June 9,—Celebrations are being arranged in 
honor of the 250th anniversary of Heinrich Schutz. He 
died on November 7, 1572, after fifty-five years as con- 
ductor of the Kurfurstlichen choir in Dresden. The society 
bearing his name was constituted under the presidency of 
Professor Otto Schund. oS. 

Scunéevoict’s REMARKABLE Bertin Success. 

Berlin, June 21—The success of Prof. Georg Schnée- 
voigt, the conductor of the Stockholm and Christiania or- 
chestras, with his recent Berlin concerts seems to have been 
almost unprecedented for a foreigner. As a result he has 
been invited by the governing committee of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra to give a series of five pairs of 
subscription concerts during the coming season in Berlin. 
Only those who know conditions in Berlin, where for virtu- 
ally all the concerts, with the exception of the Nikisch and 
Opera series, the orchestras are hired by the conductors or 
their agents, will appreciate what this means. . 

CS. 


AN Opera BASep ON a “Movie.” 
Berlin, June 20.—A new departure in operatic composi- 


. tion is signalized by a work to be produced during the 


“Norse Week” in Kiel, It is by Theodor Blanck and bears 
the title “Theophrastus Paracelsus” (“The Eternal Life’). 
The composer took his subject from a film which he saw 
in Dresden in 1919, and the author of the scenario has 
written the libretto of the opera. While many an opera 
has been “filmed” in the last few years, this is probably the 
first instance of an operatized film. 3 

DortmMuND Hears ScuOnperc’s “PELLEAS AND MELISANDE.” 

Dortmund, Germany, June 19.—Arnold Schénberg’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Pelleas and Melisande,” after the drama by 
Maeterlinck, has just had its first performance in the Mu- 
nicipal Concerts here under the direction of Wilhelm Sie- 
ben. The work aroused intense interest among the public. 
This is, with one exception, the first hearing the work has 
received in Germany, though it was completed nineteen 
years ago. Its first performances were in Vienna, in 1905; 
in Prague, 1912, and in Amsterdam, 1912, all under the 
composer’s direction. U. 

Strauss’ “LeGenp” at PRAGuE. 

Prague, June 18.—The first production in this country 
of “The Legend of Joseph” at the Czech National Theater 
proved an outstanding success. The composer was person- 
ally present and was acclaimed by the audience, being called 
to the stage many times. The production was excellent from 
every point of view, and the scenery and costumes merited 
high praise for their beauty. The New Gerinan Theater 
has been holding a successful Strauss week with the co- 
operation of the composer. R. 

Stransky Conpucts 1n BApEN-BADEN, 

Baden-Baden, Germany, June 15.—Josef  Stransky, 
wielder of the baton for the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, recently appeared here as guest conductor in the 

(Continued on page 38) 


STOCKHOLM 


(Continued from page 7) 
could only be insufficiently represented at these concerts, 
namely, by operatic preludes and interludes. 
Histor anv Bounen Score 1n Opera. 

The operatic season has been dominated since February 
by Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Underworld” in Max Rein- 
hardt’s production, a choice of program that has drawn 
large crowds but has met with severe criticism from the 
press. Early in the spring Joseph Hislop was a guest here 
and had an unbounded success. It will be remembered that 
prior to his American engagement Hislop was for years 
a member of the Stockholm Opera. Michael Bohnen, the 
German baritone, now engaged for the Metropolitan in 
New York, sang here during the month of May. He is 
an artist of very pronounced talents, who likes to over- 
stress the dramatic nuances of his roles. His Hans Sachs 
was among his most successful essays, and he was ably 
supported by some of our best local singers, including 

me. Larsen-Todsen as Eva, and David Stockma as 
Walter. 

SweoisH Batiet “Guestinc” at Home. 

The Swedish Ballet, mentioned frequently in the Must- 
caL Courter, which has, until now, stayed far from_ its 
native shores, has started a series of guest performances 
here. The ensemble, which has struck out a new and artis- 
tically valuable path for itsef, has been warmly wecomed 
at home, especially since not only Jean Bérlin but also the 
leading female dancers were trained in the Stockholm 
Opera, of which they were all members for years. 

HerMAN GLIMSTEAD. 
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Coloratura Soprano with Metropolitan Opera Company 


whose singing of Gilda in “Rigoletto” at the Metropolitan Opera House on Easter Night was called 
by the Tribune “the surprise of the evening,” appears at the Newark Festival before “a sea of expect- 











ant faces” and “scores a triumph.”—Newark Ledger. 








“Ah, fors é lui” from “Traviata” and “Il dolce Suono” from “Lucia” enabled comparisons with more 
experienced artists which were by no means unfavorable to this wonderfully promising singer.”— 





Newark Star-Eagle. 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS: 
Suzanne Keener’s Local Debut. 


With a reputation in the making, 
Miss Keener made her local debut on 
this occasion. Hardly out of her 
teens, she is so well equipped with 
voice and has acquired a dexterity 
in managing it that the majority in 
the audience quickly yielded to her 
persuasions. She belongs to the 
coloratura class of sopranos and 
therefore it was not surprising that 
she should ride such battle horses 
as the ‘“‘Ah, fors e lui” aria and its 
pendent rondo, ‘Sempre libera,’’ the 
“Mad” scene from ‘‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”’ and Proch’s Air and vari- 
ations for the purpose of displaying 
her agility in bravura singing. After 
voicing Violetta’s volatile feelings, 
she was so applauded that she re- 
sponded with the Proch air, which 
Iima di Muriska used to sing so 
brilliantly. Her warbling of Lucy 
Ashton’s hallucinations was so en- 
joyed that she added Farley's florid 
“Seventeen,” and again so stirred 
her hearers that she sang his ‘Night 
Wind.” 

Miss Keener’s tones are light in 
substance but bright, pure and 
agreeable in quality. They range 
high and are so flexible that she can 
deliver runs, trills and staccati with 
the facility and a good deal of the 
certainty and finish needed in color- 
atura singing. 


NEWARK SUNDAY CALL: 

Suzanne Keener, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company soprano, scored a 
success. 

NEWARK STAR-EAGLE: 

Fairly sharing the solo honors 
was the charming young coloratura 
soprano, Suzanne Keener, winning 
in presence as in voice and _ style. 
Her tone quality was fresh to the 
point of girlishness, her intonation 
true, her flexibility of execution re- 
markable. Her two operatic num- 
bers, with orchestra, were “Ah, fors 
e lui,” from Verdi's “Traviata,” and 
the “Mad Scene” from Donizetti's 
“Lucia.” Both being familiar to all 
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Press Comments: 








concert goers, enabled comparisons 
with more experienced artists whi h 
were by no means unfavorable to 
this wonderfully promising novice 
She was called on for three added 
selections: Proch's “Variations,” Fat 
ley's “Seventeen,” and “The Night 
Wind.’"" Her piano accompanist was 
Mr. Carnevali. 


THE NEWARK LEDGER; 


KEENER TRIUMPHS 
IN NEWARK 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


For Miss Keener the future must 
hold much. She is one of the most 
beautiful women in the music world. 
In fact she is such a petite singe 
that she seemed scarcely more than 
a girl when she appeared before a 
sea of expectant faces. One could 
but wonder that such beautiful, rich 
notes could come from such a bit 
of femininity. 

Although Miss Keener is one of 
the recent acquisitions to the Metro 
politan Opera forces she has already 
achieved a noteworthy success in 
New York and has had much favor 
able comment from critics 

Miss Keener's beautiful coloratura 
soprano voice is surprisingly well 
developed and rounded for one so 
young, with a sweetness and purity 
of tone. Years of careful cultivation 
based on a naturally beautiful voice 
have made Miss Keener assuredly 
one of the coming sopranos of 
America. With an informal stage 
presence that is captivating and a 
personality of unusual charm Miss 
Keener will undoubtedly add to her 
successes in the concert field as well 
as on the operatic stage next year 


NEWARK EVENING STAR: 

From the Metropolitan came Miss 
Suzanne Keener, a young soprano, 
budding into a prima donna, whose 


voice and singing recommended her. 
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For Concerts or Recitals Address: 

| R. E. JOHNSTON 

| 1451 Broadway - - - New York 
L.G.BREID Associates PAUL LONGONE 


MISS KEENER’S Private Residence is 381 West End Avenue, care of MME. DELIA VALERI, Her Vocal Teacher 
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THOUGHTS AFLOAT (OR, FLOATING THOUGHTS) 


On board the S. S. Vandyck, Bound East, June 25.—It 
was the long familiar strains of “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” that the industrious five-piece orchestra offered to 
start us out on a “Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,” as the 
late Felix B. Mendelssohn would have phrased it. Yes, a 
pleasant voyage—and a slow one. We had only been out 
three days when James McCormack—John’s. brother—ex- 
pressed his fear that the Ocean Traffic Police would arrest 
the Vandyck for loitering and obstructing the sea lanes. 
tut if we had to go slow, we went easily. 1! didn’t believe 
it was possible for the Atlantic Ocean to keep so quiet and 
peaceful for six days on end as it did the first week of our 
voyage. Speaking literally, you could have followed us in 
a row boat—and pretty nearly kept up with us, too. 

A comfortable packet, this Vandyck. One wouldn’t mind 
an extra day or two on her, if it weren’t that time in Europe 
is limited. Clean she is, too—burns oil. Chief Officer told 
us they required only one-fourth of the number of firemen 
that a coal burning ship of the same size needs. Somebody 
suggested that they must have put the other three-fourths in 
the kitchen, under the impression that they were cooks—and 
everybody cried “Amen!” English cooking at its best is 
English cooking; and at its worst it is something you can’t 
express in print. But to make up for it, there is no Eighteenth 
Amendment in England and the Smoke Room of the Van- 
dyck (Smoke Room, mind you, not Smoking Room) is, 
luckily, a part of the British Empire. 

But this started to be more or less about music. In the 
first place then, the ship’s orchestra, Five is its number 
two fiddles, cello, bass and piano—a pretty good band, too, 
as ships’ orchestras go. P. Ehrlich, its leader, is a fiddler 
of parts. He was with the Metropolitan Orchestra at one 
time, they tell me; at Covent Garden, too, and with the 
Halle Orchestra in Richter’s days. The pianist, a red- 
headed youngster named Wileman, used to be swabbing down 
decks on this same ship on her first voyage. They dis- 
covered he was rather a bad sailor but a pretty good 
pianist—and you can imagine he was not at all averse to 
the change. Further he has a baritone voice that only 
needs training to do effective duty. He gave us one of 
those dear old English sea songs, “Drake. Goes West,” at 
the concert and survived very well, even if I did turn over 
two pages at once, playing his accompaniment. 

Yes, there was a ship's concert, of course. The bright 
particular star was Juliet Mosher, better known arou 
New York, where she has been singing professionally fo 
several years, under her maiden name of Juliet Griffiths 


Mrs. Mosher, who is the fortunate young woman invited 
by Mme. Calve to come over and study with her during 
the summer, sang Paladilhe’s “Pysche” as well as I have 
ever heard it done, and added d’Hardelot’s “Because” when 
the audience bombarded her with applause. ~ ae J first 
honors with her was another passenger, Carlos nelli, 
baritone, brother of Renato Zanelli, the Metropolitan and 
concert baritone. Carlos has a fine voice, strongly re- 
sembling that of his brother, and gave splendidly the mono- 
logue from the last act of “Andre Chenier.” 

Two of the officers of the ship developed vocal talent, 
Chief Officer Evans, a great favorite with the passengers, 
having to add Metcalf’s “Because” in answer to the ap- 
plause which followed Allitsen’s “There’s a Land,” another 
one of those dear “Britons-never-shall-be-slaves” things; 
while First Officer Blake sang Amy Woodforde Finden’s 
“Indian Love Lyrics,” some of the best Oriental hokum ever 
written, 

Mrs. E. A. Beck, who used to sing in and about New 
York quite often under her maiden name of Frieda 
Benneche, was among the passengers but unable to partici- 
pate in the concert. Mrs, Beck, who retired from profes- 
sional work at the time of her marriage, will do some 
studying in Europe this summer and is planning to resume 
her public appearances with a recital at Aeolian Hall in 
the fall. 

Another ship's officer who helped out at the concert was 
Assistant Purser J. C. Blamphin. Mr. Blamphin comes of 
a musical family. His father was bass trombonist in the 
Halle Orchestra at Manchester for many years and also 
played in London under Richter, He mastered that seldom 
employed instrument, the contra-trombone, which Richter 
preferred in the “Ring” in place of the tuba. No less than 
three of Purser Blamphin’s uncles were professional harpists, 
one of them having played several times in the States. He, 
himself, was a professional violinist at Liverpool before 
he took to the sea and organized and conducted a band of 
youngsters there—The Aeolian Orchestra. His concert- 
master—leader, as they call him in England—was no other 
than Eugene Goossens, now become one of the best known 
conductors and composers in England, and two of the other 
Goossens boys, one a hornist, the other an oboe player, 
played under him. 

Mr. Blamphin and ye scribe assisted in the performance 
of what might be called the roast beef of the concert 
menu—Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” It was finished 
all right when we got through with it. H, O. O. 





THE TRIBUTE OF A FAMOUS 
TEACHER TO A GREAT PUPIL 
Mes. Robinson. Duff Speaks of Mary Garden, Her First Pupil 
According to the following interview which appeared in 
the Pacific Coast Musical Review, in the usual run of 
things musical, it is the pupil who gratefully acknowledges 
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his or her, indebtedness to the teacher who has been in- 
strumental in guiding him along the paths of musical 
righteousness, so it is doubly noteworthy when the reverse 
side of the picture is focused to our attention. Mary 
Garden was Mrs, Robinson Duff's first pupil, and it is 
interesting to observe, that when her work in opera brings 
her to New York (now Mrs, Duff's place of residence), 
that she still continues her daily work with her. That is 
Miss Garden's unspoken tribute to Mrs. Duff, and to the 
work she stands for—could anything else be as fine as 
this? And when you speak to the teacher, what words 
of glowing praise are said? There is not only that af- 
fectionate response, born of the daily and intimate con- 
tact of teacher and pupil, but an understanding appreci- 
ation of the personality of the artist, who has worked so 
faithfully and so undeviatingly toward success. In her 


little book (Simple Truths Used by Great Singers), Mrs. 
Duff speaks of Miss Garden, and I shall take the liberty 
of quotation, as that is the proof of their mutual under- 
standing. “Mary Garden is one of the born artists, for 
her artistic instincts were as dominant in her early years 
as they are today, and she possesses that incomparable 
art, which if not endowed by nature, can never be de- 
veloped except in counterfeit form. She had infinite charm 
and great intelligence, and I soon became convinced that 
she was destined for a great career. 
time was small but very lovely and pure in quality. She 
began to study with me, and was, in fact, my first pupil. 
Her progress was marked from the very first day, and 
I can never remember her coming to me without knowing 
her lesson. When she arrived at the stage of her studies 
where she began to sing vocalizes, she always learned and 
sang them by heart, and you may say that this keen 
attention to her work has been the keynote of her success.” 

In this preparedness and attention to infinite detail, lie 
the secrets of Miss Garden’s success. Later, in Paris, 
when Mile. Rioton was suddenly taken ill during a per- 
formance of Louise, and she was sent for, she went on the 
stage without rehearsal, and scored the great success which 
made her famous in a night. But back of this was the 
careful attention at rehearsals, her sense of keen observa- 
tion, and, above all, knowing a role, on the chance that 
some day she might sing it. Mrs. Duff speaks further of 
Miss Garden in the book, and lays special stress on the 
facts of her serious musicianship and her willingness to 
learn. Mary Garden’s great success is built on this sure 
foundation, and upon her ability to profit by the experience 
and understanding of her famous teacher, Mrs. Robinson 
Duff, her silent, yet eloquent partner, on her road to success. 


Rudolph Reuter Again 


That inexhaustible fountain of musical energy, the pianist, 
Reuter, appeared in Chicago for the eleventh time this 
season in a recital destined to appeal primarily to the host 
of summer music students who crowd this city every year. 
While announced as his last appearance, rumor has it that 
he is to appear once more in a worthy enterprise, at a 
benefit for the excellent painter, Rudolph Weisenborn, who 
was seriously injured and lost all his paintings in a fire 
at his studio several weeks ago. This to be on July 15. 
Following is a translation from the Abendpost : 

Reuter last night reached the climax in a finely finished and 
brilliant performance of the “Symphonic Etudes” of Schumann, 
the tremendous difficulties of which composition were easil 
come by this young artist whose technical mastery leaves nothing to 

desired ond whose musical has literally been by leaps and 
bounds since he came to icago some eight years ago. The 
Mendelssohn Fugue, with which he began, was a cleverly wrought 
out bit of counterpoint, with all the themes clear and well-rounded, 
working up to a fine height in the chorale. | Brahms’ num- 
bers were given with an authority that has not been su by 
any pianist that has visited these parts for a | period. In fact, 
it seems to us that Reuter’s hard work has put him on a par with 
the best in pianodom, and when he concertizes for the European 
public next year, erica will realize that it has harbored in its 
midst one of the musical world’s finest ents of the art. 

Shorter pieces by Schumann, a beautifully done “Berceuse”’ by 
Chopin, some etudes by the 2 a formed 
a ied group, while a performance of brilliance of the ‘‘Stac- 
ca 
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eget se bes rere rate Os tee a pe 
marked a fitting close to so interesting a program. 

To have given eleven concerts in one season in his city, 
besides playing about forty more outside of Chicago, is a 
feat Mr. Reuter can well be proud of. They included bril- 
liant performances with the Symphony Orchestra, three 
chamber recitals with Jacques Gordon, two with Hans Hess 
and an Orchestra Hall recital. In these he brought forth 
novelties by Dohnanyi, Powell, d’Indy, Loomis and seldom 
heard works by Carpenter, Strauss and Griffes, all of them 
long and arduous. It is a fine record. Mr. Reuter leaves this 
country the last week of this month, to travel, work and 
jou in Europe for a year. We shall hear of his triumphs 
there. oe 


Audiences’ Vibrations Affect the Playing of 
Ernest Schelling 


With the current talk of ectoplasm and many other mani- 
festations of invisible forces, it is not surprising to learn 
that Ernest Schelling, composer-pianist, has discovered 
that each audience he has ever played for has sent forth 
different vibrations which have affected the mood and ef- 
fectiveness of his playing. Comparing notes, he finds the 
same thing is true of every other musical performer of 
note. 

“Fortunately,” Mr. Schelling says, “most of my audiences 
have sent forth vibrations which have stimulated me and 
made it easy for me to give of my best. But every now 
and then a public performer is bound to come across a 
congregation of people—persons who, each and individually, 
have totally divergent moods—yet who at a specific gather- 
ing, so concur in their mental attitude, before even a note 
is played, that they build up either a great barrier between 
themselves and the artist, or else create a force which 
makes it incredibly easy and delightful for the performer 
to give of himself, 

“The performer's problem,” Mr. Schelling continued, 
“is, of course, to overcome any adverse mental attitude on 
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composer-pianist. 


the part of his listeners, His mind control must be 
stronger than the collective mind control of several thou- 
sand people, I have done this time and again, but how it is 
accomplished I couldn't tell to save my soul. It is some- 
thing that is instinctive to an experienced pianist, violinist, 
singer or actor. 

“This collective attitude of the audience has nothing to 
do with how each individual person in the auditorium re- 
gards the art of the musician. I have known of audiences 
in small towns where every one invariably turns out to hear 
a heralded musician, to vary completely on different occa- 
sions, although the personnel was always the same, 

“For instance, during one of my engagements in a small 
middle-west town, I had to battle mightily to overcome 
the audience’s mood of apathy. But I won, and after the 
second number had been played, the auditorium was with 
me completely. A few weeks later I came to the same 
town for a return engagement, and the minute I reached 
the platform I sensed the responsiveness of the audience. 
I had played in this town almost every season for years, so 
it could not have been the fact that they did not know me 
that caused those neutral vibrations at the first concert. 
The artist does not know upon what to blame these vary- 
ing moods of his familiar audiences. I myself believe that 
there are psychic forces at work of which we have very 
little knowledge.” R. R. 


Metropolitan Opera Chorus School Enrollment 


Closed for Current Season 


The enrollment for the free Chorus School of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is closed for the season 1922-23. 
Edoardo Petri, director of the school, has issued a state- 
ment that owing to the incessant stream of candidates, he 
was compelled to announce positively that no more applicants 


can be examined this year. 

Mr. Petri added that young American singers wishing to 
avail themselves of the wonderful opportunities afforded 
by the Chorus School should send in their applications early 
in January for the season of 1923-24. 


Mason, Raisa and Polacco Touring 


A card from Edith Mason and Giorgio Polacco, dated 
Verona, June 24, which has been received by the Musica. 
Courier, states that this artistic couple have been touring 
with Rosa Raisa enroute to Florence. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR SUPERVISORS 


The Importance of Preparing Students to Teach Music Rather Than Textbooks—Some Expressions of Opinion by Oscar E. 
Robinson, of the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


The symposium on normal schools and methods of in- 
struction, held during the Music Supervisors’ national con- 
ference at Nashville, brought forth some interesting dis- 
cussions on the merits and defects of the present systems 
of training supervisors of school music. In times past 
severe criticism, much of it deserved, has been directed 
against schools which compelled the young teacher in train- 
ing to devote her time to mastering but one “method” and 
gave no opportunity for a broad general understanding of 
all that was intelligent and helpful from other sources. We 
know that these conditions exist today and will exist for 
years to come, but the pernicious influence of bygone days 
has been lessened. The practical school of today must dis- 
cuss method only in terms of music and not music in terms 
of method. Music, specially written for schools, must be 
good music, or it has no excuse for being. The misunder- 
standing which has existed for so long between the profes- 
sional music teacher and the school teacher, concerning the 
value of musicianship in school work, is rapidly being ex- 
plained and forgotten. The professional musician who is 
untrained in the methods of teaching public school music is 
not fit to undertake the work. Training along these lines is 
as important as training in musicianship. The two cannot 
be separated. 

Mr. Robinson, before the round table on “Normal Train- 
ing,” spoke as follows: 

“We are not here in this Normal Session of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing some of the difficulties which confront us. There 
are three distinct types of schools which offer training 
courses for supervisors. The university offers courses in 
public school music, stressing perhaps more epecially the 
cultural side requiring and pe ord a psychology, educa- 
tion, English, and other academic subjects. The university 
type of training school with its liberal endowment, or its 
support from the state, is a definite force in this movement. 

“The State Normal School is the second type. While its 
aims and purposes are not precisely of the same character 
as those of the university, yet there are many points of 
similarity between the university and the normal school. 
The normal school, like the university, is secure as to state 
support, and, therefore, is relieved of all pecuniary respon- 
sibility. The normal school, having numerous teachers of 
academic subjects, also naturally would stress the academic 
subjects in its training courses for supervisors. 

“The third type of school offering training courses for 
supervisors is the large city conservatory. This type of 
school usually has no endowment, nor is it subsidized by the 
state. Since the large conservatory depends on the public 
for support, it follows that in order to retain public favor, 
this type of school must give a splendid account of itself 
seatealy: The private conservatory has been, and is, a 
strong factor in the development of music in America, It 
was a pioneer in the advancement of music before music 
was thought of as an integral part of a university. Be- 
cause the conservatory emphasizes highly specialized train- 
ing in music by engaging artists of national reputation, and 
because of its location within a few minutes’ walk of the 
symphony orchestra and the great opera company, the large 
conservatory, like the university and normal school, is here 
to stay. It will always attract a goodly number of students 
who desire to be in a genuinely musical atmosphere. 

“Since these three types of training schools are to be per- 
manent, it wauld seem advisable for the three groups to 
get together harmoniously with a constructive program for 
the betterment of public school music teaching. 


“Let us, if you will, go back to the old fashioned prin- 
ciple that schools are run, or should be run, for the benefit 
of the children! Let us eliminate, as nearly as possible, 
the thought of niary gain for ourselves, our students, 
or the makers Be and establish in its stead, the prin- 
ciple that the children come first. . . . 

“As the supervisor of music must teach music, he or she 
first of all must be a musician, While the conservatory 
group may not have the facilities for teaching the academic 
subjects, which the other two groups have, yet they can 
readily see the need of a broad preparation, and most likely 
will meet these requirements, We believe, however, that 
there is a danger lest the music side of the preparation 
should suffer by the over accentuation of the academic re- 
quirements. Since sight reading—that is, at first sight, not 
second—is an absolute necessity for a supervisor, it would 
seem that an allotment of four semester hours for sight- 
singing and chorus work is entirely inadequate. This ability 
to read vocal music at sight cannot be acquired in four 
semester hours of work. Accordingly, we recommend an 

- increase in the number of semester hours required for sight- 
reading and chorus.” . é 

Mr. Robinson, in discussing the standard Course of Study 
which was prepared by the Educational Council, was of the 
opinion that more musicianship should be required of 
prospective teachers. He further went on record as being 
opposed to schools which teach only one set of music read- 
ers. To witness: 

“We have conservatories, normal schools, colleges, and 
state universities, institutions purporting to stand for broad 
culture, limiting their training in school music to one set 
of books. Such a situation is positively absurd. As one of 
the leading men in this conference recently put it, ‘It is time 
to get away from the obsolete idea that any one set of 
books is a “Divine Revelation.”’ 

“Some of us have the idea that the books on which we 
were nurtured, the books we have compiled, or published, 
are the only books worth knowing. Some of our young 
graduates, who have had a little psychology and less music, 
hie themselves forth to teach music, and occasionally meet 
with disastrous results. j 

“Only last week I received a letter from a superinten- 
dent asking me .what method an applicant was prepared to 
teach. If we have gone no further than this, we are only 
in the incipient stage in training our supervisors, An ap- 

licant for a position who knows one set of music books 
is not fitted to teach music in the public schools. A real 
musician, if he desires to be industrious, can teach: from any 
set of books. The real trouble is, that we have been pre- 
paring our supervisors with our eyes fixed on certain ma- 
terial, instead of on the children to be served. If the super- 
visor of music cannot teach music from the set of books in 
use in the town to which he or she is elected, the super- 
visor should be changed, instead of the books. If a train- 
ing school teaches only one set of books it should be 
brought to see the error of its way, kindly if possible, force- 
fully if necessary. Some of us are expecting psychology 
to save our souls and put us in good society among educa- 
tors. An esteemed colleague of mine said recently: ‘Psy- 
chology has the whole world by the tail. It is a fine word 
to fling around.’ Every teacher, as a matter of course, 
should be a student of psychology. Psychology has a very 
important place, but it cannot make up for deficiency in 
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musical training. Are we not in danger of losing sight of 
the primary purpose of our training schools?” 
CONCLUSION. 

It is evident that the conservatories and universities of 
the country are alive to the necessity for giving more time 
to the development and training of supervisors of school 
music. The educational authorities are prepared to give 
music its rightful place in the curriculum if the proper type 
of teacher is available. - School music has been retarded in 
certain localities by inefficient and inexperienced teachers. 
The opportunity is present for all those who desire to ad- 
vance, and if teachers are satisfied to emerge unprepared, 
the fault must rest entirely on their own shoulders. 


Kochanski’s Third American Tour Begins 
in October 


Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist for whom George 
Engles is now completing the arrangements for his third 
American tour commencing next October, has concluded 
his series of concerts and recitals in Spain with such success 
attending his recent appearances that he has signed con- 
tracts for twenty-five concerts in that country in the spring 
of 1923. 

Early in June, Kochanski and Arthur Rubinstein, the 
Polish pianist, sailed on the S.S, Massilja from Bordeaux 
for Buenos Aires. Before sailing Mr. Kochanski was 
heard in recital in Paris. The South American tour begins 
this month and consists of thirty concerts and recitals, some 
of which will be joint appearances with Rubinstein. 

Kochanski and Rubinstein will sail for the United States 
the end of September. 


Patricolo Plays for Radio 


Angelo Patricolo, pianist, as well as his company of con 
cert artists—Carro Greene, soprano; and Clara Auwell, 
harpist—appeared at the John Wanamaker radio broadcast 
ing station, June 27, in a program which comprised: piano 
solos by Angelo Patricolo (Staccato Etude, Rubinstein; 
valse in C minor, Chopin, and “Tannhauser March,” Wag 
ner-Liszt); soprano solos by Carro Greene (aria, “Vissi 
d’Arte,” Puccini; “Cradle Song,” Newcomb; “Song of the 
Soul,” Breil); harp solos by Clara Auwell (Mazurka, 
Schuecker; Chorale and Variations, Auwell; “The Harp 
That Once Thro’ Tara’s Hall,” Moore) ; soprano solos (“By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieurance ; “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” Dvorak; “The Star,” Rogers); piano solos 
(“The Erlking,” Schubert-Liszt; Concert Paraphrase, 
Verdi-Liszt). 


Engles Artist with Philadelphia Orchestra 


George Engles announces that Paul Kochanski, Polish 
violinist; Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist, and Arthur 
Rubinstein, Polish pianist, have been engaged for appear 
ances next season with the Philadelphia Orchestra, when 
they will appear, as soloists, on the following dates: Siloti 
in Philadelphia, December 1 and 2; Rubinstein in Balti 
more, December 6, and Kochanski in Washington, Feb- 


ruary 13. 
The Washington engagement will mark Kochanski’s 
seventh appearance in the national capital within twenty- 


two months. This record is only exceeded by the violinist’s 
New York appearances which will amount to a total of 
twenty-two over the same period. 


Many Engagements for Claussen Next Season 

Besides engagements already announced, Julia Claussen, 
popular concert artist of the Metropolitan forces, the first 
part of the season will sing in Baltimore on December 5, 
in Reading, Pa. on December 27, and in St. Louis on 
January 23. Incidentally, this artist is prolonging her this 
season's activities in the concert field all through the sum 
mer with appearances at the Stadium, New York; at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and at the Asheville Festival, among 
others already announced. 


——_— 
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Voice Production and Diction 
BASED ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL MUSCULAR INTERFERENCE 


Results: 3 
Reinforcement and concentration of tone at the roof of the mouth. 
Disappearance of chronic hoarseness, tired throats and other vocal difficulties 


directly traceable to muscle-bound throats. 
Development and control of natural breathing. 
Flexibility and purity of tone with ease of singing. 


Perfect diction by position. 


Investigate These Facts! 





GRACE A. NEWELL, Associate Teacher and Coach 


| TORRIANI STUDIOS: 301-302 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 


TELEPHONE 
CIRCLE i350 


BELLE FELTON, Accompanying and Sight Reading 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


By Sigismond Stojowski 








{Among the many replies from noted musicians re- 
ceived some time ago and published by the MUSICAL 
COURIER relative to its inquiry as to the importance 
or advisability of a General Education for Music Stu- 
dents the following from Sigismond Stojowski pos- 
sessed so much the appearance of a special article that 
it was reserved for separate publication —The Editor. | 


Your very interesting and certainly most timely query, 
prompted by the generous initiative of the Southern Wom- 
en's Educational Alliance, raises questions as “multitudin 
ous” as the seas themselves! It points to so many issues 
and side issues that it would take a volume to treat it 
adequately. Even so, 1 wish to thank you for having in- 
cluded me among those whom you have chosen to consult 
and I venture to submit a few remarks after my own heart, 
at this late hour, 

On the principles involved I do not think there could be 
any wide divergence of opinion, Ever since the old Latin 
poet voiced his noble utterance—“nil humani a me alienum 
puto,” (“I do not consider anything human foreign to me”) 
—this has been, as it will forever remain, every true artists 
creed and motto. For the benefit of your discussion, the 
word “human” may be taken in the sense in which the 
Frenchman speaks of “humanites”—a liberal education on 
broadly human lines, That such an education befits and 
benefits the musician there can be no doubt. A line, of 
course, should be drawn between true education and mere 
information. 

Information is, after all, secondary and subject to change, 
as time goes on, or it may even be perfectly futile. Educa- 
tion, too, may become pedantic and pretentious, as it can 
remain inadequate and falsely utilitarian. _ 

Special—or technical—training along a line chosen in 
accordance with one’s particular taste and ability, more or 
less early manifested—and a comprehensive, general edu 
cation, need never collide nor conflict, but should help and 
stimulate one another immeasurably. General education, 
with the formative mental processes that lead to its acquir- 
ing, is, in fact, the necessary prerequisite of any valuable 
intellectual output. A trained critical sense should control 
that precious gift of imagination—the soul of all art—for 
which a broad education should provide ample food and 
fuel. How could a musician be indifferent to nature, the 
all inspiring, eternal model and mistress of art? How 
could he be ignorant and unappreciative of the sister arts, 
their esthetics and history? Why should he be an incom- 
petent member of the community to whom he caters, be- 
cause of not being versed in its history and politics, not 
fully cognizant of its language, literature and psychology? 
All manifestations of art are but applied psychology. They 
are links in a long chain which history teaches us to under- 
stand. 

Of course there is such a thing as untutored genius—as 
illustrated by a few examples of artist-peasants who 
seemed to ignore all things and yet accomplished wonders in 
their chosen field. The contradiction, however, is only 
apparent. The instinctive wisdom—as distinct from ac- 
quired learning of these primitive natures—may baffle the 
comprehension of all university faculties put together. The 
wisdom of an untutored Beethoven seems as deep as the 
sea, But by no means rare are those artists who have 
combined an incredibly wide range of knowledge and as- 
tounding versatility of mind with highest artistic achieve- 
ment. Nor is it necessary to look back for that to a Leon- 
ardo. da Vinci and his time. Nearer us present day 
musicians are the great minds of a Liszt and Schumann, 
Berlioz and Wagner. Among the masters of yesterday 
Brahms was an authority on literature, Cesar Franck a 
deep student of philosophy, Saint-Saéns an archeologist and 


astronomer, Right here, among us pianists, dwells the 
Prime Minister Paderewski, the mechanical inventor 
Josef Hofmann. What seems still more pertinent to 
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your question, all great musicians whom it has been given 

to me to approach, were—as they had to be—men of great 

mental caliber and high culture. But if it be argued that 
the average size should not be measured by the high peaks, 

I will humbly confess, from personal experience again, that 

it has considerably helped me in my profession to be a 

university-trained man. 

To be sure, the training of high schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, is by no means the only avenue of approach to cul- 
ture. There are self taught, as well as self made men. 
The modern tendency, however, of giving up school or col- 
lege, and general education for which they stand, for the 
sake of early specialization and quick professional success, 
should be discountenanced and counteracted. One of the 
deepest knowers of the human intellect, Hippolite Taine, 
judiciously places at sixteen the proper limit when a special- 
ized education may really begin, on top of a general, pre- 
paratory one. The crowd's distrust and dislike of so-called 
“prodigies” is, basically, a sound instinct. It really takes 
the sweet sixteen—at least—not to be marred and dis- 
figured by the stain and strain of premature specialization! 
Human culture and experience are short cuts along that 
long road of Art. 

The problems of time and age on which the whole thing 
too often hinges, are, to my mind, very relative, and their 
satisfactory adjustment largely depends upon individual 
needs and possibilities. The late Saint-Saéns liked to 
boast that he played the piano at the age of three. Pad- 
erewski says that he started to practice seriously at the 
age of twenty-four. The truth of the matter is, that any 
technical equipment in any line of work, requires several 
years’ sustained and diligent effort, if mastery is to be 
acquired. It, of course, starts from potentialities, which 
we pianists call “natural technic.” The facility of early 
youth, however, may be as much of a danger as it is of an 
advantage. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
—as the saying goes. He who, at the early stage, has 
known nothing but wearisome hours of daily exercises at 
the piano, is apt to become a mental cripple. On the other 
hand, there are limits to the brain’s receptivity, and to post- 
pone one’s Czerny to the age of fifty may lead to “love’s 
labor lost.” Here, as everywhere, much depends upon sound 
foundations and intelligent guidance. 

Some things might be eliminated from almost any cur- 
riculum, and no student whose special capacities entitle him 
to special regard should be compelled to attend all classes 
or be overburdened with school work at home that would 
interfere with a sensible amount of the special training 
required in his particular case. That such. adjustments are 
possible I know from having gone through the Cracow 
“Lyceum”—or high school—from ten to seventeen without 
giving up my music, and later on—from seventeen to 
twenty-one—combined, in Paris, simultaneous studies at 
the Conservatory and at the “Faculté des Lettres” of Sor- 
bonne University. 

There remains your question as to the line of distinction 
between players and teachers. This is, in my opinion, a 
fallacious one. It originates in a theoretical misconception 
which, in practice, leads to nothing less than social iniquity. 
The artist gets lionized—the teacher underrated, with all the 
untoward consequences of such a discrepancy. “He who 
can plays, he who can’t teaches”—says the Revolutionary’s 
Handbook appended to Bernard Shaw’s “Man and Super- 
man.” Many take it literally—particularly in America. 
But, like all precepts of revolutionaries, this one should be 
taken “cum grano salis.” Perhaps, though, it was intended, 
by Shaw’s irony, as a statement of what ought not to be. 
In art, as in morals, the most efficient teaching is by 
example. I do not mean to say that every artist is a 
teacher—for teaching is a gift in itself—but every teacher 
should be an artist with an ideal, with intimate personal 
knowledge of the resources of the art. 

It should be unthinkable—instead of being too often 
true—that a teacher could not play to his pupil a Bach 
fugue, a Beethoven sonata, a Chopin etude. Of course, he 
may be out of practice—as the concert pianist sometimes is, 
with the result pictured in Rubinstein words: “When I 
don’t play one day, I know it; when I don’t play two days, 
you know it; when I don’t play three days, everybody 
knows it.” But no pupil should ever become aware*that 
his teacher is not a loyal devotee and lover of the art, 
which should have no secrets fromhim. For a teacher should 
never be a half-baked, disgruntled artistic failure—still less 
a cold-blooded impostor who thinks his own mediocrity 
sufficient to improve others. 

Teaching should always remain. glorious missionary 
work: an apostolate inseparable from, nay, identical with, 
art itself. To the student who wonders whether he can 
ever shine as a performer, or whether he will “merely” 
become a teacher, as the wrong distinction goes, I would 
but quote the splendid advice of Joubert: “Aspire to the 
top, in order to attain midways.” Nor is this lofty pre- 
cept discouraging. The ideal is forever unattainable, but 
an artist’s life-long joy and true reward lies in the in- 
spiring effort of ever tending, of reaching out for beauty 
resplendent, immaculate and impalpable. 


Will Dupre Repeat His Bach Feat in 
America Next SeasonP 


Organists and lovers of organ music in this country are 
asking the question whether Dupre, the famous young 
organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, will repeat his 
amazing Bach feat when he returns to America next sea- 
son for his first transcontinental tour. 

It will be recalled that Dupre startled the musical world 
in 1920 by the almost incredible feat of playing for the 
first time in musical history the entire organ works of 
Bach perfectly, and from in a series of ten extra- 
ordinary recitals at the Paris servatory. The recitals 
were conceived as a labor of love, and presented to the 
students of the conservatory. As they proceeded amid 
ever increasing enthusiasm, the entire artistic world of 
Paris flocked to the conservatory, ing admission, 
until the audience numbered not. only students, but prac- 
tically every prominent musician, and the musical cogno- 
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scenti of Paris as well. At the close of the last recital, 
Charles Marie Widor, famous French organist and com- 
poser, and secretary of the French Institute, addressed the 
audience, concluding with these words: 

“We must all regret, my dear Dupre, the absence from 
our midst today of the one whose name is foremost in our 
thoughts—the great Bach himself. Rest assured, if he had 
been here, he would have embraced you, and pressed you 
to his heart.” 

Dupre, in commenting upon his tour-de-force, remarked 
that only once in the ten recitals did he experience the 
slightest embarrassment, that is, during the recital devoted 
to the fifty-two short choral-preludes, which are so similar 
in style and construction that the keenest concentration 
was necessary to maintain his record for accuracy. This 
will be news to organists, who might well suppose that the 
giant fugues would have proved the béte-noire of such an 
undertaking. 


Harold Morris Trio Praised 


Paul Rosenfeld, with his amazing contempt for America 
and everything American, still has a good word or two to 
say for Harold Morris in his “Musical Chronicle” in the 
Dial for June. What Mr. Rosenfeld says about Morris 
must be taken to represent the highest sort of praise, for 
he covers five pages with the most virulent invective, 
aimed not only at our composers but also at our people, 
our audiences, our women—the dresses they wear, the 
way they act—everything about us from our manner to 
our attitude of mind. 

All the more to the credit, then, of Harold Morris, that 

he succeeds in inducing a single word of commendation 
from this seemingly highly prejudiced source. This tiny 
word of praise refers to Morris in general and to his 
trio in one movement, op. 7, played at the last concert 
of the Music Guild at the MacDowell Club in particular. 
Here is what Mr. Rosenfeld has to say: 
_ “At the base of the program there ran the line trio 
in one movement, op. 7—Harold Morris. This notice 
should have shed some cheer over the evening. For the 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall last year when Harold Morris, 
with the assistance of his friend, Albert Stoessel, per- 
formed three of his own sonatas, had given one another 
excuse for believing that things were about to move in 
the musical field this side the billows. The two piano 
sonatas and the one sonata for violin and piano of the 
young Texan had shown themselves much of the rather 
loose, floppy, undistingushed sort of music which we are 
accustomed to receive at the hands of our Mozarts; but 
certain movements, certain passages, had arrested one, 
and won respect and even wonder. It was noticeable that 
the central slow movements, passive and quiet, had greater 
plasticity and originality than the outer. It was, in them, 
as though gases had suddenly condensed and formed a 
solid. The idiom was not personal, to be sure; the sor- 
cerer was still very much the apprentice; but a black 
piano chord, a theme, did something. Here was American 
music one wanted to grow to know, not leave and never 
sight again. 

“Nevertheless, the evening at the MacDowell Gallery, 
while the concert was plodding along, one could not help 
being a little apprehensive. It was, after all, quite pos- 
sible that the impression gained last year had been rosied 
o'er by some extraneous oversanguine temper. Scarce, 
however, had Messrs. Morris, Stoessel and Lucien Schmitt 
attacked on piano, violin and cello the trio, than one knew 
no extraneous mood had deceived. The blood jetted 
smoothly. One had something to nourish one. Here, at 
last, was someone who began to have the weight of a com- 
poser. The three years that had elapsed between the com- 
position of the youngest of his three sonatas, performed 
last season, and the trio, had taken none of the sincerity 
and push from Harold Morris and had augmented the 
power considerably. The excitability was greater; the music 
denser. The ideas gushed forth in glorious abundance. The 
banal element, the element which in every young American 
ought to be called the MacDowellesque, had been warred 
on. A sort of savage rhythmical impulse,’ and a color 
influenced by negro spirituals, but not intellectualized as it 
sometimes is in the work of John Powell, had put in 
appearance. Something flat and not quite fine there was 
in the music still. There were many moments when the 
composer relapsed into the manner hereditary to the Amer- 
ican composer, and proclaimed the obvious. One does not 
recall with pleasure the peroration of the trio, with its 
‘steigerung’ and grandiose finish. Besides, the music 
seemed a trifle chaotic in order. It seems possible that 
the composer’s best ideas come to him while in the heated 
process of composition. Not all the four themes which 
support the work are equally racy and interesting. His 
strong moments seemed always a little improvisational, as 
though they had appeared under his pen suddenly, he 
knew not from where, and made him wonder a little 
whether he’ was not a trifle mad. Morris has some sort 
of lurking savage down in the sub-cellar of his being, a 
wild man, part Yank, part negro, part something else. On 
top the cellar door there sit sisters and cousins and aunts 
who do not like the wild man anywhere but in sub-cellars. 
But he is commencing to break through with his compli- 

cated rhythms and his savage excitability.” 





The Woman Pays Club Honors Three Guests 


On June 28, Victor Young, composer, and his wife, Helen 
Davis, soprano, were guests of honor at the Woman Pays 
Club. Miss Davis sang several selections among which 
were two of Mr. Young’s compositions. There was a large 
attendance at the luncheon and Miss Davis-was received so 
enthusiastically that she was forced to sing some additional 
numbers. 

Edith Ellis, the well known writer, was also a guest of 
honor. She addressed the club and created such a splendid 
impression that she was applauded for several minutes. 


Claussen Chosen as Stadium Soloist 
Julia Claussen has been engaged to appear as soloist at th 
tadium, New York, July 14, under Henry Hadley’s 2 ese 
mae x eg numbers _ mares - aria from Meyer- 
r’s $s enots” “Trist « 
tat) ugu e “Tristan and Isolde 
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YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC CLOSES SEASON WITH A 
FINE COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 





Prizes and Scholarships Awarded—Other News 


New Haven, Conn., June 25——On June 7 Woolsey Hall 
held a capacity audience to hear the Yale School of Music 
give a program of original orchestral compositions, played 
by the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, also piano, violin 
and vocal solos. The one striking feature of the concert 
was the performance of the orchestral compositions written 
by Evelyn Benham, Richard Donovan, Charles Oliver Gray, 
Alfonse Geraldo Vestuti and Lyman Bradford Brunnell. 
All have a remarkable grasp of orchestral technic and re- 
flected credit upon Dean David Stanley Smith, who has 
stressed that one point in their study during the past year. 
These compositions embraced varied subjects. The piano 
soloists with the orchestra were: Wesley Wellington Sloane, 
Gertrude Elizabeth Davis and Pasquale Fappiano. The 
vocalists were Elizabeth Murphy and Anna L. White. Both 
refiected credit upon Mr. Rogers, the vocal teacher at Yale. 
The gem of the evening, in many ways, was the work of 
Mabel Deegan, who played Vieuxtemps’ concerto in D minor 
for violin and orchestra with tonal beauty, poise and author- 
ity. Isadore Troostwyk, her teacher, conducted the number. 
The audience called her back several times. 

Upon this occasion President James Rowland Angell an- 
nounced the award of the following prizes and scholarships : 
The Lockwood Scholarship in singing to Alfred A. Finch 
(Sound Beach), the Lockwood Scholarship in organ play- 
ing to Jessie H. Nugeon (New Haven), the Benjamin 
Jepson Memorial prize to Elsa C. Allen (New Haven), 
the Morris Steinert prize to Richard Donovan (Watertown, 
Conn.), the Frances Osborn Kellogg prize to Parker Baily, 
the Lucy Bell Woodward prize to Evelyn D. Mar (West 
Haven, Conn.) and to Frances B. Stannard (Norwalk), the 
organ competition prize to Carlton W. L’Hommedieu (East 
Norwalk), the two entrance prizes in pianoforte playing 
to Elsa C. Allen and Ernestine Z. Corrao (Waterbury). 

The past year has been one of fine constructive work in 
the Yale School of Music, which is forging ahead under the 
earnest directorship of Dean David Stanley Smith. 


Jomnt Piano Recitat By MAry ANNA MARAFFI AND 
FLorENCE ANGUS Morrison. 


On June 14 Center Church House was filled with the 
pupils and friends of Prof. E. A. Parsons, who featured two 
of his artist pupils in a joint pianoforte recital. Miss 
Maraffi has appeared here twice before and again proved 
her artistry; she was the recipient of enthusiastic applause. 
Miss Morrison made her initial bow and played her way 
into the hearts of her audience in no uncertain way; she 
was given hearty applause, her selection proving her to be a 
musician of versatility, with brilliant technic. The program 
closed with ‘Polonaise Brillante,” by Weber-Liszt, for two 
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pianos, played by, Miss Maraffi and Prof. Parsons in a com- 
pelling manner. 


Artist Puptts or Pror. Parsons Give SeveNtH 
Impromptu REcITAL. 


Again, on June 16, at Center Church House many talented 
pupils of Prof. Parsons were heard, Probably the most in- 
teresting pupil, in point of youth and purpose, was Master 
Samuel Yaffe, a lad of fourteen who begged to be allowed 
to appear on the program. His playing reminded one of 
Nathan Fryer, head of the piano department of the Cleveland 
Conservatory of Music, who was also a prodigy of Prof. 
Parsons. The other pupils were Marie Krikorian, Barbara 
Thompson, Doris Smith Longwell, Lillian Ellaine Green- 
berg, Martha Flora Kendrick, Mrs. Alfred Boylen, Rhea 
Sachs, Elsa Krailing and Charles Reuger. The program 
closed with Liszt’s symphonic poem arranged for two pianos 
and brilliantly rendered by Prof. Parsons and his pupil, 
Mrs. H. M. Hulsizer. At both of his recitals, the pupils 
were assisted by Sarah Tarleton Fiske who sang two groups 
of songs in her charming manner. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Mrs. George Hill MacLean, 
president; Mrs. George A. Austin, vice-president; Anna L. 
White, secretary; Mrs. Clarence B. Bolmer, treasurer; Mrs. 
Thomas R. Robinson, Mrs. William S. Horton and Mrs. 
Albert E. Thorpe, board of directors; Ruth Lathrop, 
librarian, and Mrs, Willis L. Lines, historian. G. S. B. 


Hein and Fraemcke Institutions Rank High 


The New York College of Music and New York Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music, which institutions are under 
the able direction of Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, who are 
represented on the front cover of this week’s issue of the 
Musicat Courter, showed in their commencement concert 
at Aeolian Hall, June 16, the results of splendid training. 
The program and list of graduates were given in detail in 
the MusicaL Courter of July 6. The excellence of the 
performances places these institutions in the first rank of 
music schools in America. This was one of the best con- 
certs the colleges have ever given and reflects great credit 
upon them and the teachers. The musicianly rendering of 
the difficult selections revealed some genuine artists, and 
Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke may well be proud of the high 
standard attained. 


Harvard Scores at Landon Recital 


Sue Harvard, the soprano, cabled her manager, Charles 
Drake, a few days ago telling of her success at her first 
London recital. Miss Harvard will remain abroad for the 
summer and be heard in several recitals, in addition to ap- 
pearances at two Welsh music festivals. Among engage- 
ments booked for next season in America is one recently 
negotiated with the Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee. 


Joint Appearance for Patton and House 


On August 3 Fred Patton and Judson House will give a 
joint recital at New York University. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, PLANNING 
A GRAND OPERA SEASON 


Other Items of Interest 

Columbus, Ohio, June 25.—That Columbus will have grand 
opera seems to be the result of recent conferences between 
Andreas Dippel and a local committee composed of Mrs. 
John Gordon Battelle, Mr. T, T. Frankenberg, Mrs. C. B. 
Galbreath, Mrs. Opha Moore, James A. Maddox, J. C. 
Goodman and Louis A. Feibel. Members of this committee 
recently attended a meeting of United States Grand Opera 
Clubs in Cleveland, along with delegates from similar or- 
ganizations in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit and Cleveland. 
The plan is to secure 1,000 music lovers to support the opera 
club, offering them a twenty per cent, reduction on season 
tickets and giving them first choice of location. This will 
insure the support of operatic productions, Columbus will 
then have a season lasting from four to five months, during 
which approximately two operas would be given each month, 

The Republican Glee Club, a singing organization under 
the direction of Karl H. Hoeng, which followed President 
Harding through the nominating convention at Chicago to 
the inauguration at the White House, and which has been 
in demand at political gatherings during the past half cen- 
tury, will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary July 6 and 7. 
The President will be here on July 6 and will attend a 
banquet which will be given at the home of Mr, and Mrs. 
Robert H. Jeffrey, honoring the glee club ard its illus- 
trious guest. On the following night the club will give a 
concert at Memorial Hall. 

Marie Field, soprano, left for Chicago recently, where 
she will take up vocal studies with Oscar Saenger at the 
Chicago Musical College. 

This is the season of student recitals, which are so numer- 
ous in Columbus that it is impossible to “cover” a fraction 
of them. 

Among teachers who have recently given splendid student 
recitals are Mrs, J. F. Seidel, Bernard Miller, Fanny Maddy, 


Mrs. H. P. Legg, Miss Linissa, Mabel Crosby, Frank 
Meier, Laura C, Garrett, Margaret Cr#wford, Alma Mohr 
Mollenauer, Edwin Stainbrook, Mildred Fisher, Helen 


Frances Mohr, Sarah B. Mowry, and teachers of the Robins 
Greiser School of Music and Broekhaven School. of Music. 
N. H. B. 


Walter Damroech Returns to America 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Sym- 

peer Orchestra, following his return from Europe on the 

Majestic, left for Bar Harbor, Me., July 6, to join 

his ‘amily at their summer place. Mr. Damrosch brought 

with him from abroad several interesting compositions 

which he will give next season in Carnegie Hall and 
Aeolian Hall. 


Helen Bock to “Appear with Orchestra 

Among the many concert dates which Helen Bock will 
fill next season is an appearance with the Pottsville ( Pa.) 
Orchestra. 
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AMERICANS DANCE TO 


EUROPE’S TUNE 





(Continued from pags 9) 


artists and that we should not accept courtesies from any 
of them as they were all stabbing us in the back. We found 
out that the stabbers were those who were traveling with 
us and who did not want us to mingle with anyone else, 
fearing we might in the future be less valuable to them, 
We got, as we say here, “their numbers,” but allowed them 
to speak their minds as later on some of their remarks 
will enable us to come once more to the defense of the 
American artists, the victims of prejudice in their own 
land, and this due to the intrigue of some foreigners who 
come to America only to chase the mighty dollars which 
they hoard to their own country, some of them even 
blaspheming this nation for taxing them on their earn- 
ings and escaping the country owing the government big 
sums on unpaid income taxes, which they probably never 
will pay, preferring often to remain in Europe until “the 
case” has been disposed of, returning to fill operatic or 
concert appearances when friendly lawyers have tried to 
reduce the returns and the debt has been wiped out. They 
once more return here to play again the same farce on the 
American public, a public that they love so much while 


here and which they abhor at heart and speak of with 
great contempt while abroad. 
SINGERS 


Everybody sings in Italy. We had a few of those trouba- 
dours under our windows and the noise they made kept us 
awake many a night. “We all know how to sing in Italy 
from the cradle,” the writer was told. “We love it.” 


CHEATERS, 
Every guide in Rome speaks English, and many a priest 


is a guide. If you want to see the things worth while 
you must make an extra donation, Thus they will show 
you old par oe cardinals and saints, rising up out 
of their coffins, dressed in gorgeous gowns and wearing 


jewels that would pay for the existence of all the Italian 


nation for a year or so, They will show you relics kept 
in secret, but again will ask for a donation. Beggars 
and ruses—they smell the Americans. They are after the 


dough and generally they get it. 


Cuecks Berrer THAN Money. 


Travelers to France or Italy should have checks instead 
of American currency. They can get more for checks 
than for money, and this even at the American Express 
Company, which concern is generally up to date except in 
Naples, where the service leaves much to be desired and 
where some of the employees are not courteous. 


Muratore’s VILLA. 


Lucien Muratore or Lina Cavalieri Muratore, which 
means about the same thing, have also a big villa here 
which they have turned into a five-apartment building and 
from which they derive a big revenue—very business-like, 
this French tenor and his clever wife. American dollars 
as well as Italian lire and Russian rubles have done won- 
ders tor them. 

Fortune GALLo AND Wire Here, 


in Rome, at the Excelsior Hotel, during the second 
week in June, Fortune Gallo, a wizard of finance, a shrewd 
impresario, and a friend, together with his lovely and de- 
voted wife, Sophia Charlebois Gallo, the well known so0- 
prano of the San Carlo Opera Company, enjoyed them- 
selves considerably. Gallo is an Italian-American who 
shows his countrymen what can be accomplished in the 
States by a man who has good mentality. He told us the 
many funny experiences he had with English reporters, 
who did not know how to take him and to whom he gave 
a lot of hot air which blew them off their feet over the 
Thames. He told us of trying to rent Drury Lane for 
his company for next season, and of the manager of that 
theater asking him to write him a letter about the London 
matier and of his, Galle’s, short answer: “I don’t write, 
1 talk. Do you want to rent your idle theater for next 
spring or not and on what terms? That's all I have to 
say.” “Well, if you would put this on paper I could 


think it out,” at which Gallo turned on his heels and 
the manager is still expecting a letter which he never 
will get. Gallo also told us of the funny banking rules 


for cashing a check. You have to wait generally about 
forty minutes, your check going through about twenty 
hands and each one writing or ig lg, something, yet 
Gallo being a director in a large New ‘York bank, only 
had to wait twenty minutes. After getting his money he 
interviewed the manager of the bank and told him they 
should learn something from an American. “Nothing 
doing,” was the answer; “we had an American here last 
year. He wanted to change every department we had, 
but after six months he went away disgusted, We are 
well pleased with our way of doing business. Time is 
olirs and you can wait, as here money is time and not time 
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No Cenaiiie of This Generation Has Created 
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“A Paganini of the Organ.” 
—London Saturday Review. 
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money. Take it easy, you will five longer. Enjoy your- 
self and have a good time.” 


Suors C.osep. 


That bank manager told the truth. Daily the leading 
shops are closed between twelve and three o'clock, some 
even until four. When or where they transact their busi- 
ness is a puzzle. We were told that more business was 
done over the lunch table than in the stores, Maybe so, 
and as one must do in Rome as the Romans, we sat at 
cafés for hours looking at passersby going slowly to their 
homes for a plate of spaghetti and a glass of Frascati. 


NAPLES. 


After a week spent in Rome, we journey to Naples. We 
had anticipated seeing at Capri Mrs. Hitchcock Cherchante 
Myrna Sharlow, the well known American singer), with 
her husband and mother but through a very curious ill- 
ness we had to be without this pleasure. We met here 
Gallo and his wife and enjoyed their company immensely, 
as they are full of fun and most rming hosts, © 
also spent many lovely hours with Paolo Longone, asso- 


ciate of R. E. Johnston, and his bride, a beautiful girl 
and fine pianist, who we remembered having seen many 
times in years gone by at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 


We also met the three other Longone brothers, each nearly 
as clever as his youngest brother. They were cordiality 
itsif and we were thankful to them for many a good 
hour. 

TETRAzZINI Here. 


At the Grand Hotel where we stopped, we met Eva Tet- 
razzini, who had a suite of ten rooms, so large is her 
entourage. She had her launch and her machine with her 
and seemed in the best of health. She informed us that 
she would sing this coming season in England under the 
management of Powell, who stated that she and Kreisler 
are the only artists who today can fill vast Albert Hall 
in London. Mme. Tetrazzini may also return next sea- 
son to America, and if it only rests with Longone she 
surely will be here next December or January. 


BARONE. 


The distinguished conductor, Barone, who it will be 
remembered was once engaged by the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein as general conductor for the Manhattan Opera, 
and whose coming had to be deferred due to the arrange- 
ment then made between the Metropolitan and Hammer- 
stin to the effect that he was to stay out of grand opera 
for ten years, may come as guest conductor for the San 
Carlo Opera. Gallo is after him to direct “Salome,” and 
when Gallo is after someone he can, once in a while, 
write a big check, too. He would have to make it a very 
large one as Barone is today, according to Italian musi- 
cians interviewed by us, in the same class in Italy with 
Toscanini and Serafin. 

STUDENTS. 


All through Italy and France we met many American 
students and many teachers. All the students could have 
done as well at home and most of the foreign teachers 
asked us to bring them to America. In Naples, however, 
Carlo Sebastiani, voice teacher, is doing very well. He 
has the American clientele, and if Marguerite Munro, a 
Canadian girl from Toronto whom we met at Longone’s 
home where she sang for us, be taken as a criterion he is 
a wonder, Miss Munro sang beautifully and reminded us 
of Geraldine Farrar in her  agesg In a year or so she and 
her mother will come back to America where no doubt 
through Paolo Longone, associated with the R. E. John- 
ston bureau, will launch her on a career that should be 
most brilliant. We also met, thanks to Longone, Attilio 
Baggiore, a tenor, who, though of Italian parentage, is an 
American. His home, up to a year ago, was in Chicago, 
where we saw him often on the fourth floor of the Fine 
Arts Building. We also met Bianca Bellaire, a beautiful 
American girl, formerly of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. They all study under Sebastiani. 


NEAPOLITAN SINGERS. 


We heard many Neapolitan singers while in Naples. 
Gallo had them sing for him daily. They passed auditions 
in the ballroom of the Excelsior Hotel and the next day 
those he liked the best sang again at the San Carlo. The 
majority had glorious voices but marble heads, and bow 
legs. Many Neapolitans are bow legged, even though we 
did not see one on horseback. Not a few Neapolitans are 
fine singers, very astute, but lack many of the finer char- 
acteristics of Italians. 

It is in Naples that Caruso is buried. He and a few 
living singers are exceptions to the general rule, but it 
was only the contact with Americans that produced the 
change in their make-ups and dispositions, At the Grand 
Hotel they have a fine orchestra which played excerpts 
from woes operas far better than American fox trots, 
for the rhythm of the ragtime was Neapolitan and many 
a piece unrecognizable. 


Conte Rosso. 


Thanks to Polacco and Muratore we got a cabin de luxe 
at a good price on the Conte Rosso. We had the same room 
that a few weeks before was occupied by Gigli. The Conte 
Rosso has a very finé string orchestra, and on board were 
several amateur singers, pianists, and a little girl dancer 
by the name of Gallo—no relation to the manager—but her 
father a friend of H. O. Osgood, of the Musicat Courter, 
is a real estate man in New York City. 

Well, our trip is ended. Are we glad to be back? 
You bet! Rene Devries. 


Oscar Saenger at the Chicago Musical College 

There was such a wealth of beautiful voices at the con- 
test for the Oscar Saenger scholarship in Chicago that 
he divided the priges in the following manner: thryn 
icago; Dorothy Branthoover of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Marion F. R its of Chicago, all to re- 
ceive private lessons weekly. Birdie E. Hilb of St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rebecca Bazeman o Birmingham, Ala., and Helen 
McCaffrey of Chicago, are to receive two repertory class 
lessons weekly. At the close of his season in Chicago on 
August 1, Mr, Saenger will sail immediately for Europe, 
where he will place a number of his pupils in Fg opera, 
and will return in time to begin his New York season 
on October 1, 
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HOUSTON, TEX., PREPARING FOR 
ITS SECOND OPERA SEASON 


William J. Kearney Tells of the Rapid Development His 
City Is Making Towards Establishing Itself 
as a Music Center 


“The org wernsy By music cannot be done on a purely 
commercial basis. art of music must enter into it to 
make the sale and use of music successful, and merchants, 
whether sheet music, piano, or small instrument dealers, 
must take the art of music seriously and those who do are 
the ones who will succeed,” said William J. Kearney to a 
ee 2 Courier rapepnentenes 

r. Kearney is the managing director of Thos, an 
& Bro, of Houston. He came to New York phn ag 
attend the conventions of the Music Industries’ Chamber of 
Commerce and the Dealers’ and Music Publishers’ Associa- 
tions. He is not only a prominent member of these organ- 
izations, but also is looked upon as one of the most progres- 
sive and active men in the business, and is one of t ad- 
ing spirits in the civic and artistic life of Houston. 

r, Kearney dwelt on the increasing desire for American 
art and artists on the part of states and localities, and also 
the great interest that was being aroused in them. “Down 
our way,” said Mr. Kearney, “it is the desire of everyone 
to inform himself on musical matters, encourage them and 
support them and give precedent to this activity in his re- 
spective town or city. In many places steps have been 
taken to force artists, whether American or foreign, to give 
more American compositions on their programs. In the 
case of a singer it has often been the desire to overthrow 
the old order of things in placing a little group of Ameri- 
can songs at the end of the program. They want prom- 
inence given to American compositions as well as an im- 
portant position. 

“The State of Texas,” Mr. Kearney continued, “led in 
the memory contest, In my city practically every city club 
has subdivided its entertainment committee and made the 
music committee a distinct part. Houston gave a ‘gala’ 
week of opera last fall and so splendid was the artistic 
success that this year even greater plans are being made. 
The entire city is back of the project and we hope to have 
a permanent organization, on a strictly business basis. The 
opera will be known as the Mary Carson Opera Company, 
with guarantors from Houston's leading public spirited 
men. We have all entered into the plans with great en- 
thusiasm, and in time Houston will be reckoned with for 
her opera company. People are buying opera tickets for 
this season who have never before contributed in any way 
towards a musical event, Last year, for weeks before the 
opera opened, every advertisement in our daily papers car- 
ried the slogan ‘gala opera week.’ Our merchants seemed 
to take personal pride in the coming event and it made no 
difference what the advertising was—furs, jewelry, shoes, 
household furniture—everyone called attention to what the 
city would need during opera week. . 

“Houston,” added Mr, Kearney, “has one of the most 
interesting organizations that has yet been developed in 
this country. This is called the Music Council. Every or- 
ganization in the city, whether civic, social or business, 
sends its representative to become a member. Besides its 
officers, there are seven directors, headed by the Mayor of 
Houston and the president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Music dealers, social clubs, choir supervisors, supervisors 
of music, impresarios, organists and teachers have all sent 
their representatives. This promises to be one of the finest 
movements that has ever been put forward by a community. 
It is the intention to make Houston one of the great mu- 
sical centers of the United States. For,” as Mr. Kearney 
says, “great cities do not become great through their banks, 
skyscrapers or their magnificent residences, .but through 
their art, their opera and their literature.” 

Mr. rney expressed great satisfaction that the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Music Dealers has gone on 
record as being against the sale and exploitation of obscene 
songs. He was most laudatory towards Geoffrey O'Hara 
and the splendid address he made before that association. 
He was gratified with the stand that the National Associa- 
tion of Music Publishers took against the “fake” publisher. 

Before he returned to Houston, Mr. Kearney visited 
Boston and Washington, Every town and city needs men 
of this type, conscientious workers who put forward a 
tremendous effort to make their local organizations and 
local enterprises of the highest possible standard. As soon 
as the plans for the Mary Carson Opera Company are 
fully developed, the repertory and the casts will be an- 
nounced, 


Helen Moller Dancers Perform 


Helen Moller and her dancers, including Miss Moller’s 
wonderful little protégée, Ruthie, danced on the green of 
Mrs. B. F. Keech’s estate at Tuxedo, N. Y., on Saturday 
evening, July 1. The performance started at 11 o’clock and 
took place in a natural little open air theater, the dancers 
coming down from a pretty fountain, around which they 
cavorted, then proceeding down some steps onto a lovely 
green that was as comfortable and soft to the feet as a carpet. 
While the dancers were forming, attractive lights were 
we ed on them, Little Ruthie’s “Narcissus” was particu- 
arly delightful. 

On the evening of June 25, the Helen Moller Dancers 
kag at the Evening Mail concert at De Witt Clinton 

igh School before a tremendous audience and they were 
liked so well that they will appear again, at Aeolian Hall 
this time, on July 22. 


London Enjoys Hinton’s Piano Concerto 
Under the direction of Sir ayy Wood, conductor 
of the New Queen’s Hall weg st ndon, England, Eira 
Vaughan, a young pianist of the Mathilda Verne College 
of Music, played in a very creditable manner first 
movement of Arthur Hinton’s concerto in D minor,, for 
oer and orchestra, published by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
ork. 


Myra Hess to Appear with Philharmonic. 

Myra Hess, well known lish pianist, will make her 
first orchestra appearance in New York, when she returns 
next season, at a pair of conceris with the New York. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, January 11 and 12, ; 
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ATLANTA JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB 
AWARDS PRIZES AND HONORS 


Howard Theater Prologues Popular—Atlanta Journal Radio 
Broadcasts Sacred Concert—Debutantes Plan 
Musical Play—Notes 


Atlanta, Ga., July 3—One of the musical events of the 
past few weeks was a special prologue given at the Howard, 
a motion picture theater. It introduced to the public the 
Howard Male Quartet, composed of George McNulty (a 
Howard favorite and prot of Enrico Leide, conductor of 
the Howard Orchestra), Mr, Dante, Mr, Clotworthy and 
Mr. von Garston, The prologue received more applause than 
anything yet attempted here, and Mr. Leide has won the 
warm approval and commendation of Atlanta audiences. 
This prologue also served to present to Atlantans Riley Bean 
Eakin, who, in private life, is Mrs. W. S. Elkin, a gifted 
young woman, who possesses a dramatic soprano voice of 
power and sweetness. She is a student of Grace Northrup 
of New York and has given two concerts with Dan Beddoe, 
tenor. 

Announcement of awards won by young Atlantans who 
distinguished themselves during the past successful season of 
the Junior Atlanta Music Club, along with a forecast of 
expanded activity for this growing organization this fall, 
was issued July 1 by Evelyn Jackson, director of the local 
club and head of the junior department of the National 
Federation of Music Study Clubs in the Southeast. More 
than two hundred talented representatives of the city’s 
younger generation competed for honors and prizes. The 
fortunate children were named at the meeting which closed 
the current season. 

The coming season starts in October and the junior club’s 
plans include the augmentation of its present orchestra, num- 
bering about thirty-five juvenile musicians, to a strength of 
200 pieces, under the direction of W. Whitney Huber. Miss 
Jackson, who was a leading figure in bringing the annual 
convention of the National Federation to Asheville, N. C. 
(June, 1923), for its first meeting in the South, plans to 
bring Atlanta to the fore by sending a delegation of several 
hundred children to the important gathering. The list of 
prizes and honors awarded July 1 included prizes of five dol- 
lars each for perfect attendance records: Louise Moore, Jean 
Gould, Rubye Head, Clara Smith, Polly Vaughn, Muriel 
Smith, Joe Rankin and Frank Mitchell; prize for member 
bringing in the greatest number of new members, won by 
Elizabeth Skeen; contest in piano playing (ages thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen), first and second prizes for each three 
compositions, Eleanor McDonald; three first prizes, Caro- 
lina Hall, Frank Mitchell and Irene Leftwich; ene second 
prize (ages, eleven and twelve), Elizabeth Hamilton, two 
first prizes; one second prize, Elizabeth Skeen; Rubye Head, 
two second prizes (ages nine and ten); Pearl Proger, one 
first prize; Eli Israel, two first prizes; Irene Bowman, Eli 
Israel and Pearl Proger, one second prize (ages through 
eight years) ; Elizabeth Morgan and Clifton White, tied for 
one first prize; Elizabeth Morgan, two first prizes Dyers 
King, one second prize; Clifton White, two second prizes. 
Musical memory and appreciation test, eight years and over, 
Elizabeth Skeen and Frank Mitchell, tied for first with per- 
fect papers; Rebekah Skeen, second (younger test) ; Eliza- 
beth Skeen, first; Polly Vaughn, second, and Rubye Head. 
Examination upon cnahiinen and instruments, older grade, 
first place, Rebekah Skeen; second, Virginia Skeen; younger 
grade, first, Polly Vaughn; second, Elizabeth Skeen. In the 
most difficult test of the club, ability to play and write from 
memory all themes in Mozart’s symphony in C major and 
Beethoven’s symphony No. 6, in F major, Frank Mitchell 
was the only member to qualify, turning in an almost perfect 
paper. Younger grade, first paper, with but one slight error, 
Polly Vaughn; second honor, Elizabeth Skeen. 


ATLANTA JouRNAL Rapio Orrers SAcrep CoNnceRT. 


The new broadcasting station, WSB, of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, was recently thrown open, dedicated to the public, and 
one of the finest sacred concerts heard in the city was broad- 
casted. It was heard in many remote parts of Canada, Cuba, 
and aboard ships far out at sea, according to reports already 
received, Those on the program were James Alderson, lately 
first organist at the Howard Theater; Mrs. Robert Lee 
Conney, whose beautiful voice was never heard to_better 
advantage; Bertha Kimmel and Bertha Sims, Frances 
Brown, soprano of Rome, Ga., who appeared at the second 
concert broadcasted by the new station, made many unseen 
friends with her lovely voice. 

DesuTaNTES PLan Musicat Pray. 


Much interest in society, as well as out of it, centers in 
the play to be given by local talent, under the capable di- 
rection of Lucien York, at the Auditorium, July 10 and 11. 
Many prominent young debutantes will appear in a fashion 
review, singing songs written by Atlanta composers. 


Notes. 


A dance orchestra, playing some of the snappiest new 
dance music, with the slogan of “Dance Music Without the 
‘Jazz,'” was the feature at the Atlanta Constitution’s radio 
concert on June 30. Liewellyn’s Novelty Orchestra of 
Orange, S. C., is ommpant of Frank Markwith, saxophonist- 
leader; Arthur J. Werner, pianist-manager ; rge Ama 
bile, cornetist ; tre 3 Blanda, trombonist ; Patsy Minni- 
chinni, violinist, and William Wilson, traps. The 
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orchestra made a decided hit, and its music, sans “jazz,” was 
reported as highly satisfactory for dancing s. 

The following pupils from Clara Boroughs’ music class 
appeared in recital at Cable Hall, June 28: Margaret Ivey, 

elen Jones, Marie Cleveland, Ruth Hardin, Irene Ivey, 
Emmie Adams, Sara Edwards, Martha Jones, Frances Ed- 
wards and Louise Davis. 

Mamie Gene Coles presented her class in interpretative 
expression at Edison Hall, the following bar making their 
initial public bow at that time: Myrtis Coker, Catherine 
Kennedy, Janice Wise, Mary Bob Crenshaw, Irene Chestnut, 
Vivian Russell, Lois McDonald, Corinne Clayton, Mildred 
Chestnut, Sara Ryan, Ruth Shields and Mildred Cole. 

The final recital of the season was that of Annie Mae 
Farmer’s class, at Wesley Memorial Auditorium, July 6, 
when the following were presented: Frances Devitte, Kath- 
leen Callis, Inez Fergantis, Helen Tuggle, Dorothy Price, 
Spencer McGauhey, Evelyn and Hannah Baron, Bertha 
Gibson, Dorothy Wood, Mary Louise Parham and Bertha 
Mae Lotis. 

Each of Atlanta’s three large municipal parks—Piedmont, 
Lakewood and Grant’s Park—have been awarded fine bands 
for weekly concerts, and these beautiful places are oases of 
coolriess in the torrid summer days. P, G. 


Erno Rapee Sails for Europe 


Erno Rapee, Mrs. Rapee and their two sons sailed on 
the S.S. Paris last week for Europe for a vacation of a 
month. Mr. Rapee is one of the most popular members in 
the Capitol Theater organization, and his going away was 
the cause of much excitement. The entire Capitol Theater 
orchestra, headed by S. L. Rothafel, the musical staff and 
all the artists, went to the steamer to bid their conductor 
“bon voyage.” It has been a couple of seasons since Mr. 
Rapee has had a real rest and vacation. He said, before 





‘‘A representative audience as- 
sembled in the ball room of the hotel 
praised her performance, not only 
for the delightful quality of voice—a 
brilliant soprano of wide range—but 
for her grateful interpretations and 
ineffable charm in‘ delivery,"for she 
seemed to possess all the qualities 
and graces that go to make up good 
singing and finished artistry.’’ 


The Erie Dispatch said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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he left, that if he ran across anything new or novel in 
music he would bring it with him for presentation at the 
Capitol Theater, 


When Critics Disagree 


An amusing story which is going the rounds of musical 
circles in London might furnish critics of critics with an- 
other argument against the infallibility and the consistency 
of certain members of the guild. Mrs. Ernest Newman, 
the wife of the dean of English musical critics, tells the 
story. 

It appears that her husband has several understudies 
who write for him for the Sunday Times when he is out 
of town. When Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, 
announced a series of recitals in London this spring, Mr. 
Newman asked him to include on one of his programs 
Loewe’s “Tom the Rhymer,”. a song Mr. Newman par- 
ticularly admires. This Mr. Fanning did, but it happened 
to be on his first program and Mr. Newman happened to 
be away from London at just that time. The next day 
Mr. Newman’s understudy, not knowing who Loewe was, 
and also not aware that Mr. Newman had himself re- 
quested this song, said at the close of his review of Fan- 
ning’s recital in the Sunday Times: “What was a mere- 
tricious setting by Loewe of the old Scottish ballad ‘Tom 
the Rhymer’ doing in such company?” 

Mrs. Newman said that she and her husband had a 
good laugh over the incident. 


Dan Beddoe Gives Recital 


Among the many interesting recitals being held during 
the summer at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was 
the one given by Dan Beddoe on the afternoon of July 6. 
In a manner which found immense favor with his audience, 
the tenor presented a thoroughly enjoyable yrogram, accom- 
panied at the piano by Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams, 
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Grace G. Gardner’s Pupils in Concert 


Grace G. Gardner, of Cincinnati, presented pupils from 
her professional and advanced classes at the Woman's Club 
Auditorium on June 15. The Cincinnati Enquirer of June 
25 gives the following account of the concert: 

“Those who attended the recent recital by professional 
students of Grace G. Gardner have been speaking in terms 
of high praise of the uniform excellence of the voices pre- 
sented. Many of the participants already have won their 
initial success locally and in other fields. The program 
opened with a sextet for men’s voices, ‘Wher’er You Walk,’ 
aria from ‘Semele,’ by George F. Handel, arranged by H. F. 
MacColl, sung by Howard Hafford, Frank Caldwell, Homer 
Bernhardt, Willard Beecher, Edgar Hunt, John Crawford 
and Robert Adams; this was well balanced and beautifully 
shaded. ‘By the Waters of Minnetonka’ (Thurlow Lieu- 
rance), ‘Undiscovered and Discovered’ (Grace G. Gardner ) 
were presented by Mildred Steinback, showing a contralto 
voice of deep range and feeling. ‘Ecstasy’ (Walter M. 
Rummel), ‘Spring Song’ (John ii. Densmore), were sung 
by Grace G. Chatfield in a clear coloratura soprano, sus 
taining the high notes and brilliant trills. ‘At Night’ (Sergei 
Rachmaninoff) and ‘Shipmates o’' Mine’ (Wilfrid Sander 
son) were well sung by John Crawford, whose voice pos 
sesses a resonant baritone quality. ‘I Heard a Wood Thrush 
in the Dusk’ (John D. Courtney), ‘The Voice of the Des 
ert’ (Grace G. Gardner), were offered by Ida Wendel, with 
a firm, well placed voice. ‘Life’s Paradise’ (Mary H. 
Brown), ‘Take All of Me’ (William Stickles) were given 
with dramatic fervor and true quality by Bertha Schuster, 
a promising professional, ‘O Thou Billowy Harvest Field’ 
(Rachmaninoff), ‘Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride’ 
(Geoffrey O’Hara) exhibited excellent diction and inter 
pretative powers as sung by Homer Bernhardt. ‘World of 
Mine’ (Grace G. Gardner) was excellently sung by Mar- 
jorie Chaplin; hers is a dramatic soprano with high range. 
‘La Serenata’ (F. Paolo Tosti), ‘Mavourneen Roamin’ 
(Mae Shane O'Neill) were presented by Frank Caldwe!! 
in a sympathetic voice of fine tendf quality. ‘Fear’ (text 
from George Elliston’s book of daily poems) and ‘Water 
Nymphs’ Call’ (Grace G. Gardner) were beautifully ren- 
dered by Louette Riehl Luecke in her well balanced soprano 
voice of exceptional charm and power; she is winning lau- 
rels as a concert singer. ‘O Moon Upon the Water’ 
(Charles Wakefield Cadman) and ‘Pilgrim’s Song (Tschai- 
kowsky) were sung by Edgar G. Hunt, a baritone of ex 
cellent quality and musicianship. ‘The Rhine Maidens’ from 
‘The Rheingold’ (Wagner) was splendidly rendered. by 
Louette Riehl gore) kee asec Landt, Mildred Landwehr. 
The prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ (Leoncavallo), by Robert 
Adams, attracted particular attention through his excellent 
interpretation; his voice is basso profundo with high range. 
The aria, ‘Ou Va La Jeune Indiue,’ scene and legend from 
‘Lakmé’ (Delibes), was rendered by Mattie Berry Bingham 
with ease, denoting ae voice control with exceptional 
coy The aria, ‘Eri tu che Macchiavi,’ from ‘Ballo in 
Maschera’ (Verdi), sung by Willard Beecher, was marked 
by intelligence and feeling; his is a baritone of many possi- 
bilities. The aria, ‘Voi lo Sapete,’ scene and romance from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ (Mascagni), was given by Clara E. 
Taylor in costume with action; her voice is truly a dramatic 
soprano with high range and sympathetic with power, and 
she had fine dramatic ability. The aria, ‘O mio Fernando,’ 
from ‘La Favorita’ (Donizetti), was rendered by Ida An- 
derson Klein in a well rounded evenness of tone, showing a 
mezzo soprano of exceptional quality; she is successful in 
concert and character songs. The aria, ‘Cielo e Mar,’ from 
‘Gioconda’ (Ponchinelli), sung by Howard Hafford in his 
rare quality of tenor voice, gave evidence of sterling musi- 
cianship and splendid breath control. The aria, ‘My Heart 
Is Weary,’ from ‘Nadeschda’ (Arthur Goring Thomas). 
was rendered by Mildred Landwehr, who has developed a 
contralto voice of unusual quality; her interpretation was 
excellent. Howard Hess and Marjorie Chaplin accompa- 
nied in their well known professional style.” 

Clara E. Taylor, under Miss Gardner’s tutelage, has pre- 
pared for grand opera. She won her reputation as an ex- 
ceptional singer in concert and excerpts in opera, singing 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, winning an ova 
tion before Miss Gardner placed her with Coini to coach 
in stage technic. While in Chicago last winter she ap 
peared in many concerts, also singing with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra as soloist at the Easter concert. Aside 
from possessing a dramatic soprano of strength and beauty, 
she is gifted with the mental endowment necessary for a 
career, R.A 


Ernest Davis Sings ‘for Rotary Club 


Ernest Davis, tenor, now under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, sang before the members of the New York 
Rotary Club on June 29. He made such a pronounced 
success that the Rotarians present kept insistently demand 
ing encores and it was with great difficulty that the presi 
dent finally managed to proceed with the: club’s business 
In the words of one Rotarian, “Mr. Davis more than pleased 
the listeners. To borrow a phrase from vaudeville, he 
‘stopped the show.’” 


Earle Laros Vacationing at Manset, Me. 


Earle Laros, the pianist, is spending the summer at 
Manset, Me., on Mt. Desert Island. He is combining New 
England pleasures with regular practice on a new repertory 


for the coming season. 
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chorus of thirty voices, Olive 
the soprano, assumed and carried through most successfully 
role recently on the occasion of the performance 
Sewickly Music Club of Wilfred Benddall’s “The 
Lady of Shalott.” The presentation took place on May 
25, at St. Stephen’s Parish House in Sewickley, Pa., Miss 
Nevin's home town, which some wit has labeled the “Athens 
of Pittsburgh.” 

On her latest visit to New York Miss Nevin spoke with 
much enthusiasm of her work in organizing the musical 
activities of that wide-awake little suburb, of which she 
is so proud. “I find so much to do with myself there,” 
she said, “that my greatest difficulty is being able to 
accomplish it all in my necessarily intermittent periods at 
home, You see, | am intensely interested in demonstrating 
that a concert artist can be successful without leaving home, 


As conductor of the 


a new 
by the 


if she cares to. It is between tours in ‘Three Centuries 
of American Song,’ with Harold Milligan, that I try to 
do my bit’ in a musical way for my townspeople. 

“The Woman's Club at home has done much toward 


bringing the best of visiting artists to Sewickley and has 
meant much to our community in many ways Sut what 
we have missed has been the encouragement of local musi- 


cians and so, chiefly to remedy this lack, I gathered to- 
gether the musicians I knew and we made plans out of 
which grew the present Sewickley Music Club, with its 
membership of sixty-five. In this first season, we had a 
most interesting program each month, entirely from our 
local talent. It has been so much fun. At the last meeting 
1 made my first appearance since Wellesley days as a 
choral conductor 

“There are thirty good voices, and with five rehearsals 


they sang Wilfred Benddall’s setting of Lord Tennyson’s 
The Lady of Shalott.’ It was a splendid success and 
now, with an enthusiastic and energetic program com- 





Underweod & Underwood 


OLIVE 


NEVIN. 


planning for a much elaborate and 
ambitious series for next year. 

“What we are doing in Sewickley could be done in any 
other community if only their musicians were willing, 
once they had acquired their training and experience, to 
remain at home and help at least during their spare time. 
To me it has been so inspiring and has spurred me on 


to bring out in my own work the best of which I am 


mittee, we are more 


capable. And always I feel impelled on my return from 
my concerts to stir up the others to do their best, too. 

“So you see there is much to bind me to Sewickley and 
there is little likelihood of my ever giving up my alle- 
giance Sesides, | am much too happy and comfortable 
there, ever to want to move away from the place where 
so many Nevins have lived.” 


Hill Pupils Score Great Success 


Gertrude Lang, soprano, and Julia Silvers, contralto, two 
artist pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill, have been charming 





Olive Nevin Makes Her Debut as a Conductor 


Nevin, 
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audiences during the past season. The former has just closed 
a most successful week at the Capitol Theater, New York, 
where she is engaged for the season. Mr. Rothafel consid- 
ers Miss Lang a “find,” and the “Star Gazer” of the New 
York Evening Mail speaks of her in the highest terms. 
Miss Silvers has just signed a contract for the New 
York run of the Greenwich Village Follies as prima donna. 
She enjoys the splendid record of having sung nine and 
one-half months on tour without the loss of a single per- 
formance, even though often under trying conditions, and 
all a credit to the way she has been trained by Mrs. Hill. 





Etta Hamilton Morris’ Closing Students’ 
Recital 


The public activities of the Morris Studio concluded 
with the spring recital and dance at the Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, on June 3, Fifteen of the young singers were 
heard in an attractive program which opened with “O 
Lovely Night,” Offenbach, and closed with “Sweet, Sweet 
Lady,” Spross, sung by the chorus, All the young singers, 
some of whom had never sung in ublic before, acquitted 
themselves creditably. “Pastoral,” Veracinni, and “Spring 
Song,” Densmore, were sung with lovely lyric quality by 
N. Lavena Brown, soprano. “Morning,” Speaks, was sung 
with breadth of tone and good style by Anna Neuman, con- 
tralto. Mathilda Durr Lindsay, soprano, sang beautifully 
the “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca.” Musetta’s Waltz Song, 
sung by Isabelle Theall, soprano, showed a full rich voice 
of lovely quality, Erna Timmerman, contralto, sang 
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with beautiful round tone and dignity 
Barry, soprano, sang well “Il est 
doux, il est bon” from “Herodiade,” and “The Lark Now 
Leaves His Watery Nest,” Parker. Ruth Dascher, mezzo- 
contralto, gave a fine interpretation of “Song of the Robin 
Woman” from Cadman’s : 


“Largo” by Handel, 


of expression. Emily 


“Shanewis.” 

The two soloists of the Chaminade, at their spring con- 
cert, were both from the Morris Studio: they were Alma 
Walner Flint, contralto, and Carrie Jonas, soprano. The 
last named also sang during the month in a production of 
“Pinafore.” 

The studio closed July 1 and Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris 
will leave the city for a well deserved vacation, beginning 
work again on September 15. Almost the entire teaching 
time for next season is already booked, 


Vincenzo Portanova Receives Warm Tribute 


Vincenzo Portanova, well known Italian vocal maestro, 
received the following letter from Frederick Jagel, a young 
tenor who will be heard in opera during the coming season: 

une 24, 1922. 
Dear Maestro Portanova: J 

Words are hardly adequate to express my high esteem, not to 
say my endless gratitude, to you as a teacher of singing. I know 
that many others will join me in saying that not only is Portanova 
the most hard-working and patient teacher we know of, but that he 
also produces good results where other “so-called’’ teachers of 
singing have failed. To me you are a gg man of singing. 

When I came to you four years ago as a “baritone” (?) you had 
vision enough to see a bright future for ies. Patient, loving work 
for four years has produced marvelous results, and so you so often 
have said—I have only begun to see the light! 

Some day in the near future the public shall know just what 
you have done (that which no other teacher in the world would have) 


for your Devoted disciple and friend, 


(Signed) Frepericx Jace. 





July 13, 1922 


Gutman to Tour with Balalaika Orchestra 


Elizabeth Gutman announces that she is no longer under 
the management of S. Hurok, but has accepted an offer 
from Management Ernest Briggs, Inc, for appearances 
with the Russian Balalaikal’ Orchestra, Sunia Samuels, 
conductor. Mme. Gutman will accept recital appearances 
except in January and February, at which time the Bala- 





ELIZABETH GUTMAN, 


who will tour with the Balalaika Orchestra. 

laika Orchestra tour will be arranged by the Buffalo office 
of Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., in co-operation with 
the Samuels Musical Bureau of New York, the managers 
of the Russian Balalaika Orchestra. The programs will 
consist either of Russian folk songs and national classic 
music of Russia, or programs of Yiddish music, and for 
these quite a number of dates have been arranged under 
the auspices of the various Jewish societies. 


More Summer Engagements for Lawson 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson will fill engagements from 
time to time throughout the entire summer. Among her 
recent appearances mention might be made of the success 
she scored in a pageant on June 28 in Purcellville, Va., 
and her recital the next day at Bloomsburg, Pa. Follow- 
ing Mrs. Lawson's first appearance at the Muskingum 
College in New Concord, Ohio, the Enterprise of that place 
had this to say in speaking of the impression she made in 
“Joan of Arc:” “Mrs. Lawson made a typical Joan and 
gave excellent expression to every word. Her voice is 
well su.ted to this role, which was interpreted with musical 
unde rstanding, finesse and high artistry.”” Victor Herbert's 

“A Call to iy premall was another work heard on this 
occasion, Mrs. Lawson being the soprano solo voice repre- 
senting the Spirit of Freedom. According to the Enter- 
prise, she fully measured to the demands of the obligato 
solo ending in a mighty climax with the high C for 
the solo voice. 





Recitals at the American Institute 


Francis Moore, a valued member of the faculty of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden 
dean, gave a piano recital at headquarters, June 19, playing 
works by Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and modern composers 
It was a fine recital. Large attendance marked the affair, 
which was also the case at the piano recital given June 21 
by Annabelle Wood, faculty member. She played works 
almost entirely by classic masters, ending with Cadman’s 
big sonata in A, op. 58. This was similarly an excellent 
recital, and both pianists showed their mettle before the 
large body of summer music students and their friends. 


Nielsen’s Fall Tour Begins October 19 


Alice Nielsen will begin her fall tour October 19, with a 
recital at Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, under the auspices 
of the College Community Course. 


Over One Hundred Re-engagements for Patton 

Fred Patton recently passed his one hundredth re-engage- 
ment mark, a remarkable record for the three years he has 
been singing professionally. 
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THE METROPOLITAN IS NOT AN OLD MAID’S 
HOME, DECLARES FRANCES ALDA IN INTERVIEW 


And Insists Gatti-Casazza Is Always Looking for Young and Beautiful Voices—Recent Address Made at N. Y. State 
F. of M. C. Meeting Arouses the Popular Soprano to Words of Protest—Says That Americans Are 
Not Neglected at the Broadway Institution 


A few days prior to Frances Alda’s departure for Europe 
for a three months’ vacation, a Musica Courter repre- 
sentative dropped into her beautiful home on West Fifty- 
eighth street forea few words. A trim maid was packing 
in the next large room, which held numerous vast wardrobe 
trunks. 

“I hope you won't mind the upset condition of this place!” 
called out Mme. Alda as she crossed the foyer and entered 
the drawing room, where the writer was waiting. 

How well Mme. Alda looked! Slender and graceful, she 
was in a soft, clinging black gown, the flowing sleeves of 
which fell away from her shapely white arms. Several 
strings of pearls and a pearl ring and bracelet were her only 
ornaments. When the writer remarked how very fit the 
singer was looking, Mme. Alda replied that she didn’t know 
why, because that morning she had had an operation on her 
throat. 

“Having one’s throat burned out now and then,” she said 
in explanation, “is very good for the voice. I owe my health 
to a walk daily in the park, either in rain or shine, and doing 
my ‘daily dozen’ without fail.” 

“You have had a very full season, haven't you, Mme. 
Alda?” queried the writer. “And I suppose you will work 
some during the summer in preparation for 1922-23.” 

“Last season,” she answered quickly, “was a splendid one, 
but I had too many concerts. I think it a mistake to have 
so many prior to the opera season. Next season, however, 
I shall only do a very limited number before I rejoin the 
Metropolitan, After the close of the season I don't care 
how many concerts I fill. The more—the better! You 
asked if I were going to work while abroad. Not one 
single note shall I sing! It’s going to be a real vacation. 
I have not neglected next year’s programs or roles, how- 
ever, for each day since the close of my present season I 
have worked religiously for three hours daily.” 

“Shall you do any new roles at the Metropolitan?” 

“Yes, I have been given Loreley and have also inherited 
some of my old roles—Marguerite and Manon.” 

This brought about a discussion of how the Metropolitan 
performances compared with those of other prominent opera 
houses of the world, and Mme. Alda, who has had an op- 
portunity of viewing some of these during her visits abroad 
since the war, said: . 

“Nowhere do operatic performances equal those at the 
Metropolitan. One realizes this point when other com- 
panies come to New York for their annual engagement. 
Take the Chicago Opera. Now I have the greatest admira- 
tion for some of the company’s artists, and they do some 
interesting novelties, but the ensemble work and minor de- 
tails are poor and detract from the standard of the per- 
formance.” 

Mme. Alda touched next upon the achievements of the 
younger American singers at the Metropolitan. She said 
several people had called her attention to an address made 
at the recent New York State Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Convention meeting in New York, in which the lack of op- 
portunity that was given to American singers was deplored. 

“And have you anything to say on the matter?” asked 
the writer. 

“Only this!” hesitated Mme. Alda. 
too ridiculous to comment upon at length. 


“The whole thing is 
I must, however, 





© Mishkin 


FRANCES ALDA, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


say that all the American singers do not appear as Rhine 
maidens or train-bearers. Have not such American artists 
as Garrison, Braslau, Gluck, Ponselle, D'Arle, Harrold and 
others .handled principal roles with distinction? In Eu- 
rope, native singers—French, German and Italian—have 
risen from the chorus and have sung minor roles and then 
first ones. Such a thing is possible at the Metropolitan. In 
conclusion, let.me add that Gatti-Casazza is looking for 
young and beautiful voices all the time—not so much for 
experienced artists. He wants to infuse into the Metro- 
politan new blood. I might say with emphasis that the 
Metropolitan is: not to be regarded as an old maid’s home. 
This singer said that Gatti engaged the , Russian. artist, 
Ina Bourskaya, after he had said’ there was no chance of 


any more artists being engaged for the coming season. This 
singer was misinformed on this point because Mme, Bour- 
skaya had been engaged some time ago, but it suited the 
Metropolitan to announce it when they did—recently.” 
ee 


Simmions and Parrish Active in Southampton 


Louis Simmions, New York vocal teacher, who trans- 
ferred his field of activities to his beautiful Tower Studio 
in Southampton, L. I., during the summer, and who to- 
gether with Samuel L. Parrish intends to create a music 
center in Southampton, started the worthy enterprise by 
giving two concerts. 

The first, which was given at the Parrish Memorial 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 1, in conjunction with 
the exhibition of the National Women Painters’ Associa- 
tion, was under the patronage of promient residents headed 
by Clarence H. Mackay. The musicale was arranged by 
Mr. Simmions and served to introduce one of his artist 
pupils from Kansas City, Mo. Dorothy Rust Hem- 
enway, who sang several numbers delightfully. The other 
soloists were Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, and Francis 
Moore, pianist and accompanist. The former played sev- 
eral cello solos with his accustomed artistic finish and the 
latter appeared both as soloist and accompanist. 

The second concert was held under the auspices of the 
Southampton Choral Society at the Parrish Art Museum 
on Sunday evening, July 2, for which Mr, Simmions en- 
gaged Berthe Erza, dramatic soprano; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cello; Francis Moore, piano, and Archibald Robinson, 
organ. This concert, free to all the people of Southampton, 
was inaugurated by Mr. Simmions to enable the local citi- 
zens to hear good music during the summer. 

Samuel L. Parris, who has donated the Art Museum to 
the people of Southampton, is the good spirit financing 
the free concerts. Mr. Simmions, who is an advocate of 
standardization of music, states that “if all the summer re- 
sorts in the United States would follow the example of 
Southampton we could create a demand for our young ar- 
tists and musicians which would be far reaching and even- 
tually lead to assistance from our Government to create a 
national school.” 


The Lovettes to Live in Washington 


T. S. Lovette, for thirteen years dean of music at Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex., and Mrs, Lovette, formerly Eva 
Whitford, of Washington, D. C., who was at the head of 
the vocal department, have resigned their positions with 
that institution, as announced at the graduating exercises 
of the college, following an address by Governor Neff and 
the awarding of diplomas to the graduating class. In an 
eloquent speech Dr. J. C. Hardy spoke of the great loss 
to himself and to the college and of the unparalleled work 
of these two musicians which would go down in the his- 
tory of the college. He mentioned the tributes given by 
each member of the board of trustees when the resignations 
were reluctantly accepted and the influence felt all over the 
State and surrounding States through their many pupils. 
At the end, R. E. Burt, of Dallas, president of the board 
of trustees, asked for a rising vote of gratitude to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lovette, and the vast audience rose to its feet. 
These resignations came as a shock. In a few words Dean 
Lovette expressed his deep sorrow, but explained that both 
he and Mrs. Lovette needed a complete change in work and 
environment. 

As a pianist and teacher, Mr. Lovette has an international 
reputation. Before coming to this country, when he was 
a teacher in Leipzig, his students came from Australia, 
North Queensland, New Zealand, Wales, England, Scot- 
land, Canada and the United States, many having turned 
out to be very successful musicians, occupying positions of 
importance in various parts of the world, In Chicago and 
at Baylor College his pupils came from all over this coun- 
try, besides from Brazil, Mexico and Canada. He has al- 
ways been recognized as a man of great analytical ability 
and has spent many years in investigating the true under- 
lying principles of pianoforte playing. To quote from 
“Side-Lights on Modern Pianoforte Playing,” by LeRoy 
Campbell: “It was,” he says, “left to very recent investi- 
gators to discover the true underlying principles. Some 
of these modern investigators are Breithaupt, Matthay, 
Godowsky and Lovette.” Breithaupt, a Lovette pupil, also 
gives credit to Mr. Lovette for ideas used in his work. | 

In the very near future, Mr. Lovette hopes to find time 
to get his own work published which promises to feature 
some unique ideas on pianoforte playing and a treatise on 
tone relations which is calculated to upset many theories 
that have for many decades been taken as a matter of 
course, ; 

“Mr. Lovette is a pianist of much ability and plays with 
vigorous colorful tone and brilliant technic,” to quote from 
the Washington, D. C., Post. “A master piano soloist, 








T. 8. LOVETTR, 
retiring Dean of Music of Baylor College, Belton, Tewus. 
who, with his wife, will reside in Washington, D. C. (Photo 
by Cluck’s Studio.) 


he was called by the Portland Oregonian, and “all numbers 
were given in a faultless style and technic” was the criti- 
cism of the Houston Post, in regard to recent recitals 

That. Mr, Lovette is an organizer has been proven by 
the fact that during his years at Baylor College he quad 
rupled his department both as to teachers and the number 
of pupils, and also by the many enterprises he originated 
and placed on a permanent basis. Among these are the 
Interscholastic Music Contest for high school students of 
the State; the Three Arts Loan Fund, to assist talented 
pupils in completing their work, and the Children’s Ma 
tinee Concerts, whereby school children were enabled to 
hear the artists’ concerts at a minimum fee, all organized 
this past season, and the Baylor College Choral and Belton 
Music Club, which are well known organizations through 
out the State. 

Mrs. Lovette, a singer and teacher of reputation, has 
been the assistant of her husband ist all his undertaking 
They will make their home in Washington, where both are 
well known and will find a warm welcome in musical 
circles, S. B 


Jules Falk Filling Re-engagements 
_ Jules Falk, the well known violinist, has been re-engaged 


for the symphonic festival concerts at Atlantic City. He 
will play on July 16 and July 30. 
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results attained 
Special course in Rhythm and Expression open to Singers 
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The University of Pennsylvania proposes to in- 
clude a department of music in its School of Fine 
Arts. 

Another scoop for the Musica, Courter! The 
daily papers of Friday, July 7, carried the announce- 
ment that Richard Hageman, the well known con- 
ductor, had been engaged by the Chicago Opera. 
The Musica Courier printed the news in its issue 
f July 6. 

According to the Boston Transcript, Greenwich 
Village has had its annual graduation exercise and 
reports that the “poultry, pigs, etc., show the results 
of the careful daily attention that has been given to 
them.” There are “2,300 hens. and chickens.” Ye 
gods! What an augmented burith of follies! 


Pe Tt. 
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During the last week in June, at the semi-annual 
conference of the association, which was held in 
St. Louis, Mo., Elizabeth Cueny, the well known 
concert manager of that city, was elected president 
of the National Concert Managers’ Association. 
Other officers elected included: Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, of San Francisco, as vice-president; Mar- 
garet Rice, of Milwaukee, Wis., as secretary and 
treasurer, and Walter Fritschy (Kansas City), 
Adella Hughes (Cleveland, Ohio), Edna Saunders 
(Houston Tex.), and Lois Steers (Portland, Ore.) 
as directors, At the recent meeting the members 
voted on a plan to present a bill to Congress remit- 
ting the Federal tax on entertainments, which will be 
taken up at the next meeting in Washington, D. C., 


in December, 
nvmcrsea i waiignit 


The announcement is made this week by C. A. 
Shaw, manager of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, that the Baldwin piano will be the official piano 
of the opera company, It is understood this is a rec- 
ognition of the claims that a Western piano should 
be selected, and is but an indication of the policy of 
the new company to give “home products” all artis- 
tic representation in whatever the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company may endeavor to do in the work of 
giving Chicago and the great Middle West opera of 
the highest artistic character. The Baldwin institu- 
tion is a Middle West concern, and is as much a Chi- 
cago enterprise as it is of Cincinnati. That the Bald- 
win should thus be selected to be the official piano 
of this great opera organization, which bids fair to 
surpass all other efforts in this direction, is but a 
just recognition of its tonal merits, and gives an- 
other impetus toward the efforts of those who are 
responsible for the Baldwin institution and all that 
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the name Baldwin signifies in high grade pianos, 
while it benefits all Middle West piano products as 


well, ¢ 
A congress has recently been held at Strassburg of 
Provincial Theater and Concert Managers. he 
names are nearly all French. What has become of 
the German names that were’in the majority in this 
territory before the war? 
Lectin eieiescine 


How can Crimi be in two places at the same time, 
we wondered last week, when we heard that a tenor 
named Crimi had scored much success in Buffalo. 
We knew the former Metropolitan tenor had sailed 
some weeks ago for his villa in Italy where he ex- 
pected to enjoy a bit of rest and recreation before 
his operatic season abroad the first half of the new 
season and his extensive concert tour in America 
beginning in January. Upon investigation we found 
that the tenor from Buffalo was a new local talent 
named Ernest and not the Giulio Crimi of note. 

~~. @—- — 

That a combination of Wagner and Hadley 
should crowd the auditorium (if that is the proper 
word for it) to overflowing at the first Stadium con- 
cert will surprise none. An all-Wagner program 
possesses tremendous drawing power both with the 
classes and with the masses, and the public has dis- 
covered that it may have confidence in Hadley’s con- 
ducting. There was a great audience and great 
enthusiasm, not alone for the Wagner excerpts but 
also for Hadley’s new “Stadium March,” dedicated 
to Adolph Lewisohn, “father of the stadium,” whose 
generosity made these concerts possible. 

ee 

Should one laugh or sigh at the news that Puccini 
has sold the “Jazz” rights of “La Tosca”? Better 
laugh, for that sort of thing is inevitable, and it is 
better to have “Jazz” on good tunes than on the 
sort of stuff many of the makers of it choose for 
their settings. After all, what difference does it 
make? The opera will be just as lovely before as 
after, and it may be well to remember that Wagner 
permitted parodies on several of his music-dramas 
and hugely enjoyed seeing productions of them. 
Probably Puccini got tired of suits against pirates 
of his tunes and decided to bow to the rising tide of 
Americanism and get what he could out of it. 

eee 

Vienna is discovering the power of music to move 
the savage breast. The directors of one of the 
prisons have tied to reform prisoners by playing 
Haydn and EF cei! oven to them. Chamber music, of 
course, since the inmates live in very intimate quar- 
ters indeed. Hardened sinners were “visibly” 
moved, and women prisoners, especially, wept 
streams of tears. Other composers will, no doubt, 
be tried out. It remains for a German musico- 
psychologist to assay the reformative elements in the 
various schools of music and to mark each piece ac- 
cordingly for prison use. One wonders where some 
of the moderns will come in—Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Prokofieff, etc. We bet on Léhar and Irving Berlin. 

—— --@ —-— 

It is interesting to read what the London Musical 
News and Herald said about the arrival of Fortune 
Gallo in that country: 


OPERATIC ENTENTE., 

The arrival in London of Chevalier Fortune Gallo, general 
director of the San Carlo Opera Company of America, is 
an event of far-reaching importance. He is’ here to discuss 
a possible operatic entente between our own Carl Rosa 
Opera Company and that of the San Carlo, and we hear 
that both directors are hopeful that the scheme may develop 
into a working arrangement. It is certainly one of im- 
mense possibilities, and should do great things for the future 
of opera in this country. Once we are definitely recognized 
as capable of producing operatic performances by native 
artists of sufficiently high standard to warrant transporta- 
tion to another country, the future of opera, as a definite 
part of our national life, will be rosy, if not entirely 


assured, 
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During the first four weeks of open air concerts 
on the green of Columbia University by the Gold- 
man Band, under the capable direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, the audiences were unusually large 
as well as enthusaistic. Since the beginning of the 
season, on June 12, the audiences attending these 
concerts have been constantly increasing in size. The 
Goldman Band, in presenting its peers contain- 
ing interesting and educational numbers, many of 
which were never before attempted by other bands, 
is upholding its high standard of other seasons, if 
not even surpassing previous records. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, the originator, manager and con- 
ductor of this extraordinary organization, has 
reached a popularity indeed uncommon, and his own 
spirited compositions, which are of an appealing 
nature, are demanded nightly by special request. 
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HEMPEL DEMANDS APOLOGY 


Press despatches to the Public Ledger Com- 
pany state that Frieda Hempel has arrived in 
Berlin, but will not sing in Germany until the 
press apologizes for its attacks on her because 
of the fact that she has married an American 
and because of her attitude in aiding in Amer- 
ican war work and singing the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Crimes indeed! The attitude of the German 
press is ridiculous at this late day, and it is dif- 
ficult to believe that it in any way represents the 
feeling of the German people as a whole. 

If that were proved it would be time to leave 
Germany alone until it regained its sanity. But 
it cannot be proved. The great, inarticulate 
German public has no voice in such matters, had 
no voice in the matter of the war. If it had, 
there never would have been a war. 

Furthermore, no people understand the es- 
sential internationalism of art better than the 
Germans. They have never been chauvinistic 
in the least degree. What is good is good and 
they welcome it, whatever its source. They 
even submit to the influence of foreign art 
whenever it especially appeals to them, and gen- 
erally, it must be acknowledged, they adapt what 
is good in it to their own ends and often pro- 
duce something better and finer than the original. 

It is well, however, that Mme. Hempel should 
bring the attitude of the press, and its inevitable 
consequences, to the attention of the public. 
The time has passed when Germany can be 
controlled by a minority, even a minority of 
the press. Reactionaries there stili are. There 
always are, as well in politics as in music. At- 
tempts will be made and made again to fold the 
destinies of the country into narrow hands. Let 
us hope that it will fail, both in art and in 
politics. 

Already German music has begun to show an 
amazing freedom from tradition, and an amaz- 
ing strength. True, no new Bach nor Beetho- 
ven nor Wagner has, as yet, appeared. It is 
hardly yet possible. For, just as each of those 
masters required years of development through 
successive generations of experimenters, so, 
also, the school of today can be but an experi- 
mental stage of the complete work to come. 

How long will it take? Who can tell! The 
German people themselves have scarcely awak- 
ened to the truth of their new found liberty. 
Like children for the first time separated from 
their parents, they are looking back a little 
doubtfully for the accustomed guidance. Many 
a man loses his way because the guide posts on 
which he was dependent have been removed. 

“The paternal government makes children_of 
us all!” used to be their cry. Now their inner 
bitterness arises from the fact that, to them, a 
government by themselves seems like no gov- 
ernment at all—a feeling that may drive them 
back to imperialism, as it did several times in 
France before they finally gained confidence in 
themselves and lost confidence in heredity rule. 

The same will take place in art. Finding 
themselves deprived of the guiding hand of tra- 
dition, producers will, perhaps rightly for a 
time, blame their failures on the anarchy and 
lawlessness of present-day methods. They will 
revert back to the style of a Mozart, a Mendels- 
sohn, good, safe, tillable soil, the rule of kings. 

But the day when they will finally forever lose 
faith in such rulers is inevitable. Meantime, all 
sorts of vagaries are sure to arise, all sorts of 
complications, all. sorts of prejudices. The 
treatment of Mme: Hempel by the reactionary 
press is only a symptom of the diseases through 
which free Germany is fated to pass. No healthy 
child grows up without them. 

And the world must wait, be patient, and with 
a friendly pat on the back encourage the child 
to reasonable fidelity to the task at hand, safe 
in the belief that the country that once gave 
birth to the world’s greatest musicians will, 
sooner or later, bear descendants greater even 
than their great forefathers. 





Melchior Baker, writing on modern music in the 
Musical News and Herald (London), says: “We 
can no more foresee the ultimate benefit of our pres- 
ent day revolution in music than our forefather: 
could foretell the beneficial influence which finally 
resulted from the French Revolution of 1789. They 
saw only the horrors and extremes, we gather the 
fruits.” Wise words! 
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AMERICANIZING OUR SYMPHONIES 


Now that Denver announces that it is to have a 
civic orchestra modeled somewhat after the pattern 
of the Chicago Civic Music. Association’s student 
orchestra, it will not be without interest to quote 
some of the press comments which followed upon 
the organization of the Chicago student orchestra. 
These press comments have been collected in the 
form of a small pamphlet and published by the 
Civic Music Association of Chicago. It is a book 
that ought to be widely distributed among music 
clubs throughout the United States and among those 
who are active in the advancement of American 
musical enterprise and development. Here are a 
few excerpts, including illuminating headlines: 

The Chicago Daily News says: “Chicago to Revo- 
lutionize Music of U. S., says Herbert E. Hyde. 
Stock to Train Ensemble Players.—People who 
come back from Europe always talk about the su- 
perior music they heard in the cafes—the symphony 
orchestras that are to be listened to for a quarter in 
any place from a village wine restaurant to a metro- 

‘ politan lodge headquarters. For the last decade a 
discriminating public has pointed out that orchestra 
music in the United States is popularly regarded as 
something which interferes with conversation. ‘This 
is because we have no orchestras,’ said Herbert E. 
Hyde, superintendent of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. ‘We have, of course, our leading symphonic 
orchestras, which are as good as and better than 
anything in Europe. But one orchestra, even of the 
caliber of the Chicago association, cannot provide 
music for a city like Chicago. Music is 
perhaps one of the greatest influences in existence. 
Americans, particularly foreigners in America, are 
hungry for it. Our Civic Music Association has 
tried to meet this situation by spreading community 
singing and bringing concerts into the crowded 
workingmen’s districts. Now we are doing some- 
thing more significant than that. Chicago, in fact, 
is going to revolutionize the music of the country. 
During the war the country was brought to a full 
realization of its dependence upon European sources 
of supply for its orchestral musicians. This de- 
pendence is due chiefly to the fact that in this coun- 
try there exists very little opportunity for musicians 
to acquire symphonic orchestral routine and expe- 
rience. What we are now’ going to do is to pro- 
vide an orchestra school. The training of the stu- 
dents will be under the direction of Frederick Stock. 
Eric Delamater will be Mr. Stock’s assistant.’ ” 

The Chicago Evening Post says: “Chicago will 
no longer have to depend on Europe for her or- 
chestral music,” and adds that this organization is 
the only one of its kind ever undertaken in America. 
(There have been others since. Ed.) W. L. Hub- 
bard heads his article in the Tribune: “Move to 
Americanize Nation’s Orchestras,” and the Herald 
and Examiner sees in this move a means of “Cre- 
ating Real American Orchestras,” and says that “it 
is all right to talk about putting native musicians in 
our orchestras and killing off the foreign domina- 
tion, but how are we to do that without giving our 
young musicians the requisite training? The pa- 
triots who believe in shortcut methods quite forge 
that a finished artist is not made over mght.” —. 

In this same article the responsibility of the 
American Federation of Labor for this sudden 
access of patriotism is suggested. If that is a fact 
the Federation is to be commended. The paragraph 
reads: “Now that the A. F. of L. has stepped in 
with another ‘Thou shalt not’ to the effect that 
orchestral players for our orchestras must bear the 
‘made in America’ stamp, it is high time we got 
busy.” 

Other papers speak in similar vein. That was 
late in 1919. In March, 1920, the first concert was 
given and W. L. Hubbard says in the Tribune: 
“Orchestra Hall has not held so many smiles in a 
long, long time as it did last night at 10.30 o’clock. 
The first concert of the Civic Music Student or- 
chestra had just been completed, and the audience 
standing cheered the young players and their direc- 
tor, Frederick Stock, to the echo. . . . The concert 
was a surprise and delight. Of its big significance 
to orchestral music in Chicago, ahd‘the influence it 
is destined to exert throughout the United States, 
there is not space to write here.” 

Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post 
writes: “The orchestra was organized January 29, 
and that they should be able to.give be a per- 
formance of Techakowsy's Ah "Sy jony in 
just two months: to.a“day ‘did “not. seem possible. 
It showed what a wealth of raw material there is 
in this grimy town merely waiting a chance for de- 
velopment. . . . We must not forget the twenty-odd 
members of the union, who have been earning their 
living playing in the theaters, movies and such like, 
but who pitched in with the rest and were as gingery 
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as the youngest colt or filly. The union itself has 
been most hearty in co-operating with this under- 
taking and, I believe, has made some special rulings 
so that its members could take advantage of this 
opportunity to develop their powers.” 

That was two years ago. Investigation now 
shows that this orchestra has graduated eleven 
players into regular symphony orchestras, and be- 
fore listing these names it will be well to make one 
further quotation from the press reports—from the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, January 28, 1920— 
“The latest melting pot to be set boiling is the 
Students’ Orchestra which came into formal organi- 
zation under Frederick Stock’s direction yesterday 
at Orchestra Hall. The Browns and the Murphys, 
the Scotts and the Neills were there to vie with the 
Haliks, the Stiskas, the Zimberoffs and the Force- 
linnis, and every one of them enthusiastic young 
Americans.” To some of us the Browns and the 
Murphys and the Scotts seem really American,— 
but look at the names of those who have been ac- 
cepted by regular symphonies! The Chicago Sym- 
phony took Hugo Fox, bassoon; John Wessling, 
viola; De Caprio, clarinet; Theodore Ratzer, cello; 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, Harvey Mathieu, horn ; 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, William Kruse, bassoon ; 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Olive Woodward, viola; 
John Weicher, violin; Nathan Einhorn, trumpet, 
Philip Nemkowsky, trombone; the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, Ben Vitto, tympani. 

Is this talent, environment or habit? Probably 
partly habit and partly environment. In Europe, 
outside of Great Britain, orchestra playing is a 
normal profession, Over there it is usual that a 
man’s father or grandfather or some of his relatives 
should be a musician, In America it is the rarest 
thing in the world except among these people with 
strange, foreign-sounding, un-English names. 

We are fortunate in having such people to draw 
from for our orchestra material, and it is fortunate, 
too, that the time has now come when we are pre- 
paring to make use of this talent. Time was when 
even the sons of musicians from these countries of 
continental Europe did not take up music profes- 
sionally simply because music offered so little in 
America and other things so much, 

Now we have many orchestras and the number is 
increasing both of subsidized symphonies and movie 
symphonies, Consequently there is an increased 
demand for routined musicians and several organi- 
zations are offering instruction of this kind. Be- 
sides the Chicago students’ orchestra there is, also 
in Chicago, the Bush Conservatory training school 
orchestra, the American Orchestral Society in New 
York,—and now the newly organized Denver Or- 
chestra. 

With all this we must not forget the valiant 
pioneers of the past who made orchestras even 
where there were insufficient players. We must 
not forget the musicians—violinists, pianists, or- 
ganists—who bought and learned orchestra instru- 
ments so as to make symphony concerts possible. 
Many musicians in various cities did this, learning 
horn, bassoon, oboe, and other instruments, paying 
the purchase price of the instruments out of their 
own pockets, and giving their time for rehearsals 
and concerts for almost nothing. We must not 
forget the conductors who gave their time to making 
such orchestras, without any hope of suitable re- 
muneration, who sandwiched score-study, part- 
correcting and propaganda in between music les- 
sons and restaurant and theater playing,—all for 
art,—on more than one occasion breaking down 
physically under the strain. 

And we must not forget that these players and 
conductors gracefully stepped down and relinquished 
their positions to routined players and conductors 
just as soon as it became materially possible to pay 
the higher wages demanded. To them the credit 
for our orchestral eminence in this country today. 
Some day their names will be given a place of honor 
in pur musical hall of fame. They ought to be! 
They were musicians! They were also Americans! 

lst 
A BAD PLAN 

André Gedalge has recently published a book en- 
titled “L’Enseignement dé la musique par l’educa- 
tion méthodique de l’oreille”—musical instruction by 
the methodical education,.ofahe ear—which contains 
some suggestions that willene doubt, cause contro- 
versy. - The author states that care must be taken 
not to permit the child to associate intervals with 
the notes of any particular scale but always as de- 
grees in any scale, the major third, for instance, 
being always associated with I-III, IV-VI, or V-VII 
of the major scale, i. e., any major scale. 

This is not a good plan, and French musicians 
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have given assurance that their “solfege” does not 
tend to lead to this result. Intervals must be learned 
without any reference whatever either to scale, key 
or chord. The child must be taught to sing any in- 
terval anywhere, at any time, in any direction, either 
up or down, with any harmony, In other words, 
the child must learn to start from any given note 
and sing any required interval up or down, whether 
it belongs to the harmony or not. Neither key nor 
chord (nor any system of numerals associated with 
key or chord) should ever be mentioned until the 
child knows the intervals and can sing passages that 
belong to no harmony. 

Musical children can be taught the intervals per- 
fectly well as intervals if they are not confused with 
talk of chord and key, and we have seen French 
children perform extraordinary stunts, singing, at 
sight, passages where sharps and flats had been 
added throughout with complete disregard of chord 
and key. This sort of knowledge is possessed by all 
graduates of the conservatoire—it is the sort of 
knowledge that wins the Prix de Rome, that makes 
such composers as Saint-Saens, Debussy and Ravel. 


Ditties 


WAGNER’S PIANO 

Samuel Thompson writes to “Variations” (his 
letter was published in the issue of June 15) to call 
into question the musicianship of Cromwell Childe, 
who wrote the article anent the proposed importa- 
tion to America of Wagner’s piano, because Mr. 
Childe stated that “on this piano” Wagner composed 
some of his operas. 

Mr. Thompson says: “Richard Wagner was hard- 
ly one of those composers who needed to stimulate 
his inspiration by calling the piano to his aid. He 
composed away from the instrument.” 

This only repeats the tradition that Bayreuth has 
done its best to foster, with the idea no doubt that it 
makes the master’s achievement seem greater—still 
greater—than it already is (as if that were needed !). 
But the tradition has been amply disproved. Like 
nearly all great composers, Wagner composed both 
with and without the piano. In developing his 
sketches he almost always used his piano. He also 
thundered and hammered his new-found harmonics 
(discords they were called in those days) so as to 
frighten the neighbors, and so, indeed, that he got 
the reputation of being “mad” among the ignorant 
people who could imagine that he was engaged in 
the production of works destined to become im- 
mortal, 

At Triebchen he played the music of the “Ring” 
se much that the children became familiar with some 
of the tunes and went about singing them at their 
play. More than once in his checkered career Wag- 
ner was temporarily without a piano and got himself 
into a highly nervous state trying to get along with- 
out it. 

We all love to think of our favorite masters as 
being so greatly inspired that the music just poured 
out of them like nectar from an inexhaustible spring. 
But that is hardly ever the case, and those who wrote 
that way generally set down a great deal of music 
more notable for its fluency than for the depth and 
wealth of its inspiration and the perfection of its 
embellishment and development. 

Of course any trained composer can write with- 
out the aid of any instrument if he wants to, and 
of course, too, Wagner sketched and completed 
much of his music in his head and put it on paper 
before trying it over. But he no doubt “proved” 
most of it before sending it to the printer—perhaps 
before scoring it. 

After all, there have been few successful com- 
posers who did not have some knowledge of piano 
playing, and that fact is significant to say the least 
of it. 


PROFICIENT THOUGH BLIND 


The extraordinary success of Michael J. Herlihy, 
the blind musician, who died recently at Lynn, 
Mass., should encourage the many other musicians 
who aspire to a professional career, although thus 
afflicted. He was born in Lynn, and at the age of 
seven was blinded by an explosion. Despite this 
handicap he studied music and became a performer 
on several instruments, specializing on the piano. 
For many years he was leader of Herlihy’s Orches 
tra. In 1890 he made a tour of the United States 
as leader of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
orchestra, giving concerts in all the principal cities. 

The only real handicap to the blind musicians is 
the matter of reading printed music. That is over- 
come by their possession, usually, of a splendid 
memory, so that a piece once heard can often be 
played without notes. As players in dance orches- 
tras, blind musicians should find a large field. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Aboard S.S. Aquitania, June 18, 1922, 

First Day—Writing is a queer business. The 
moment I had made up my mind to go abroad I 
was filled.with visions of a week or so of absolute 
rest, free from the pen, free from music, free to 
enjoy air, sunshine, sleep, meals, without the urge 
to fill sheets of paper to keep track of the tonal news, 
to escape the tyranny of “press day,” and the weekly 
drone of the managing editor’s patient voice, saying 
quietly: “Won't you please help me out, Mr, Lieb- 
ling, by getting your stuff in early?” 

That used to sound to me on Saturday mornings 
as I imagine the jailer sounded, to some prisoner 
during the French Revolution when he knocked at 
the door and announced; “Your turn, citizen” 

Once aboard the lugger, the Aquitania, I was firm 
in my determination to adhere to the rest cure and 
to my regimen of total literary abstinence. I was 
so firm that after two hours out from port I seized 
pen and paper in order to make a written record of 
my resolve—also to jot down some impressions and 
ideas that had come to me, and to make comments, 
merely for myseM, on various persons and things I 
had seen, 

Well, here I am doing it, and no sooner do I start 
than the cacoethes scribendi, “the itch to write,” 
rushes upon me, The ruling passion wins, I re- 
solve to do “Variationettes,” to make what we news- 
paper persons call “copy.” The curse of copy is 
inescapable. It is a disease, Once a creator of copy, 
always a creator of copy. I find that the Leonard 
cannot change his spots. Well, so be it. . . . 

At any rate, I do not intend to speak to anybody 
aboard. That I have decided firmly, sternly, im- 
placably. 1 shall ask to have my chair placed in a 
remote part of the deck, behind one of the smoke- 
stacks, perhaps, . . . 

Immediately beyond the three mile limit I have the 
first opportunity to make reflections upon the work- 
ings of the American prohibition law. Apparently 
it works abominably upon the inhabitants of our 
proud land when they go a-traveling. With the dry 
shore still plainly in sight, the majority of passengers 
proceeded promptly to get wet. On every side were 
silly men and women sipping cocktails, highballs, 
and champagne, grinning at one another shamefaced- 
ly, cracking stupid jests about prohibition, hypo- 
critically belittling America, and acting for all the 
world like a lot of children out of school doing 
something particularly mischievous. The sight was 
nothing less than pathetic, and made one wonder 
whether, after all, the theory of government of the 
many by the few is not the right thing after all. The 
rank and file of our fellow creatures need paternal- 
ism, The rest are beneath it. ; 

From the wry (not rye) faces some of the drink- 
ers assume, and the timid way they sip I should 
imagine that they are taking their first liquor. ; 

I ran across Heniot Levy, the excellent Chicago 
pianist and teacher, I learned with horror that his 
cabin is on deck A, near mine. Terrible forebodings 
of long musical discussions immediately beset me. 
I told him, liar that I am, that I was recovering from 
a nervous breakdown, and intended to spend my 
time aboard in seclusion and silence. 

I have not been across the ocean for many years, 
and I am impressed overpoweringly by the progress 
which has been made in ship matters. Comfort has 
given way to luxury. The drawing and stoking 
rooms, library, garden lounges, swimming pool, 
service, bills-of-fare, living quarters, movie exhibi- 
tions, practice places for golf and tennis, daily news 
paper, radio conveniences, fresh flowers on every 
side, elevators to all the floors—I should say, decks 

and innumerable other ingenious aids and appli- 
ances, give the passenger the feeling that he is living 
in a hotel and not in a ship on the high seas. , 

In the library there was a New York City tele- 
phone book, Not yet, but soon, so far as wireless 
telephoning from the ship is concerned. tice 

On the other hand I remarked mentally, “some- 
what late,” when I saw in one of the bookcases 
Suttner’s “Die Waffen Nieder” (“Arms Down”), 
which, I believe, received the Nobel Peace Prize 
some years before arms were picked up in 1914, . . . 

Facing me in the grill room is an engraving of 
Shakespeare. ; 

In my cabin are Louisa and Almeida. Lest the 
reader misunderstand, let me hasten to add that they 
are lovely prints, hanging on the walls, one a pink- 
cheeked blonde and the other an olive-hued brunette. 
“We strive to please,” assuredly is the Cunard 
motto, yo 

In the luxurious barber shop, where all sorts of 
trinkets and gew-gaws are on sale, I read the printed 


legend: “Take home a souvenir from the ship, or 
your friends will think you walked it.” : 

We passed the Reliance, which left New York 
shortly before our boat. I know that Walter Roth- 
well is on board the Reliance. I am tempted to send 
him a wireless asking: “What tempo do you take 
in the scherzo of Beethoven’s Ninth?” but I am 
afraid he might radio in return: “What do you 
advise?” oe 

At the table I am seated with two men to whom 
I do not intend to speak. Placards in the smoking 
room warn one to look out for professional gamblers. 
My meal companions look a bit as though they 
might be card-sharpers, especially the one with gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a ministerial air. I hardly 
look at them. They hardly look at me, but whether 
from guilt, or suspicion of me, I cannot say. Once 
or twice I looked up suddenly, and caught their fur- 
tive glances eying me. Immediately all three of 
us looked into our plates. . . . 

The ministerial one said “Good evening” at dinner. 
I answered, but from that instant I regarded him 
with blacker distrust than ever, . . . 

Second Day—An exquisite exhibition of Wedg- 
wood pottery—held in place by wires of course—is 
another wonder of the Aquitania. Etchings, prints 
and oil paintings abound everywhere. The smoking 
room, in Charles II style, has not its equal for 
beauty or solidity in any New York club. 

Art interested me only for the moment. Soon 
squalls appeared, the Aquitania reared and plunged 
appropriately, and I held to my deck-chair, melan- 
choly, aloof, ruminative. I did get down to lunch- 
eon, but things like larded beef, pearl onions, cab- 
bage, stewed eels, and herring, appealed to me not 
at all, no, not at all. I have reason to think that 
I ama poor sailor. . . . 

Mendelssohn’s “Calm Sea and Happy Voyage” 
in the afternoon, so far as Father Ocean was con- 
cerned. Corresponding interest in life on the part 
of this scribe. : 

My ministerial vis-a-vis at table, Mr. Scott, as the 
steward calls him, asked me whether I had been in 
the pool on the day’s run. Now I am convinced 
that he is one of the gamblers about whom the 
placards warn the passengers. . . . 

The other chap has not yet cleared himself in 
my eyes, the more so as he keeps up an animated 
and intimate conversation with Mr. Scott, whom he 
did not appear to know at all the first day out. By 
studying the passenger list and the table-chart I 
have been enabled to discover that the other man’s 
name is Tangley. Scott is an American, Tangley 
is English. Although I am not at all interested, I 
have been forced to the conclusion that Tangley is 
a great traveler. He tells tales of marvelous adven- 
tures but he tells them in a quiet, imperturbable, 
typically English way. Such names as Java, Mada- 
gascar, Singapore, Buenos Aires, Tokio, Calcutta 
and Shanghai he throws about nonchalantly as you 
or I might talk about Brooklyn, New Rochelle, 
Decatur, Keokuk, or Staten Island. I imagine that 
Tangley has gambled in all sorts of climes and espe- 
cially on the Pacific and South American boats. 
When I left the table I discovered that my gold 
fountain pen was gone, and I was debating in my 
mind whether to accuse Scott or Tangley when I 
found the pen in my cabin, on the floor. ; 

The Cunard boats print a newspaper every day. 
In today’s issue the chief items were that “Captain 
A. W. Stephens has made a new parachute jumping 
record of 24,296 feet,” and that “a new French in- 
vention provides swimmers with feet resembling 
those of a duck.” It was amusing to read that “the 


Ealing Council (Ealing is a London suburb) has: 


sanctioned Saturday and Sunday evening concerts in 
the parks. The programs are to be rigidly cen- 
sored.” Censored for what? To see that the music 
is not too appealing to the populace? . . . * 
Picking up a book at random in the library I 
found in it the useful information that there is a 
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cluster of stars known to astronomers simply as 
N. G. C. 7006, which is 1,300,000,000,000,000,000 
miles distant from thé earth. . . . 

Late this afternoon I was walking deck B when 
I was joined by an uninvited little man who kept 
pace with me and started an unwelcome conversa- 
tion about the clouds on the horizon. “Where are 
you getting off?” he asked, after many other per- 
sonal questions and remarks, and then he added: 
“I’m traveling purely for sight-seeing purposes. I’ve 
never been in Europe before. Where would you ad- 
vise me to go first?” “To N. G. C. 7006,” I told 
him. CoP 
Heniot Levy asked me solicitously today whether 
I felt better and I lied again, and said I felt 
wore: .°3°"s ; 

Another fellow-passenger ventured to,address me. 
“Do you play bridge?” he asked. “No, I play the 
clappers,” I retorted with deliberate rudeness. 

When there was music in the drawing room in the 
afternoon—someone was playing Debussy—I went 
to the after part of the boat-deck and saw Sailor 
Fox (134 pounds) and Sailor Harrison (132 
pounds) box six fast and thoroughly delightful 
rounds. Sailor Fox won. Watching his skill, I 
thought of Alberto Jonas and his “Master School of 
Piano Playing” which it took him fifteen years to 
compile, and I was sorely puzzled to know which 
of the two to admire more, Fox or Jonas. . . . 

Fast passenger aeroplanes between Cherbourg and 
Paris now run in conjunction with the Cunard steam- 
ship service. . 

Several gentlemen wearing long dusters, long 
beards, and long side-curls, are ardent Zionites, and 
are going to Jerusalem to spend the rest of their days 
there. No one seemed anxious to stop them. 

Scott invited me to a drink in the smoking room. 
Tangley suggested playing deck-tennis. Both invi- 
tations were refused curtly. . . . 

A stoutish old gentleman went to the chief stew- 
ard and said: “Thanks for changing us to Table 36; 
it suits me better than the other place, but the 
madame won't have it all. She can’t see any of the 
other tables from there.” > 

Frederick Steinway is on board; he looks at me 
with perturbed surprise, as though he cannot quite 
place me. In truth, we have met only once. Guy 
Bates Post, the actor, stays in a corner on deck or 
in the drawing room. Mabel Normand, the movie 
star who played a role in the Taylor murder mys- 
tery at Los Angeles, does anything but stay in a 
corner. In the cabin next to mine a lady executes 
well done coloratura passages every morning at nine 
o'clock, I retaliate by playing loudly on my type- 
writer. ae 

They have learned to make coffee on the English 
boats. The Aquitania has a French chef. . . . 

Third Day—Already gossip is rife on board. A 
old lady stopped me and said: “I hear that you are 
musical.” “I’m sorry, but I’m afraid you mean my 
brother Leonard,” was my method of escape. . . . 

I had a bit of fun with the “don’t-know-where-to- 
go first” traveler. He spied me gazing over the rail 
and joined me. As he came near I put my hands, 
opera-glass fashion, to my eyes, examined the sky 
and the sea closely, and then announced decisively : 
“Well, we’re on time, anyway.” . . . . 

It is growing a bit lonesome as the days drag on. 
Everyone seems to be complying with my wish, and 
I am being let severely alone. It even seems to me 
that Heniot Levy looks a bit unfriendly when he 
passes me. Only Scott and Tangley stay amiable, 
and pressing, almost obsequious. However, I am 
not so stupid as to be taken in by their wiles. 

I noticed a very young man and a dapper and 
finically dressed old fellow promenading the deck 
together and later having a convivial highball. The 
old one ieft the room for a moment, and the steward, 
about to renew the order, asked: “Your father have 
another?” The young man laughed loudly. ‘He 
isn’t my father, just a friend,” he explained. Then 
he turned to me and whispered: “Gee! that’s a good 
one. I never saw the old geezer until the boat 
pulled out. I noticed that he started right away to 
make up to all the pretty girls. A regular old beau. 
Well, I decided to cultivate him, and I’ve been re- 
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warded. I know all the good-lookers on board. 
You see, had I tried to meet them I would have been 
rejected as a flirt. But old pop, with his neat whis- 
kers and 1847 manners, is allowed to address them, 
and when I venture along more or less accidentally 
he is forced to say ‘Let me introduce my young 
friend,’ and all that sort of rot. Do you see the idea? 
Clever of me, isn’t it?” . . . 

Conversation, as I overhear it, is divided between 
the weather, food, service, and the day’s run. ; 

This morning one deck-stroller said to another: 
“They lost $25,000,000 last year,” and as I looked 
at the green sea and fleecy sky, and felt the fresh 
salt breeze, the cruel thought struck me that I 
wouldn’t care if “they” had lost $250,000,000 last 
Wee 65, 

From another promenader the dictum was wafted 
over to me: “Yes, sir, I tell you, advertising 
aye” 

Two men stopped near me. They were discussing 
the silk business. “America produces every kind of 
silk now,” I heard, “and outside of brocades, soon 
will be independent of Europe in our line. China, 
of course, still exports much silk to the United States 
because of cheap labor. In time artificial silk will 
supplant the real article. It is almost as good now. 
Women’s hosiery keeps up the great demand for 
silk, The individual woman feels that she must 
have stockings to match all her different colored 
slippers. And they pay an average price of $3.95 
per pair. In former days a woman had a few pairs 
of lisle at about seventy-five cents each.” ; 

If one does not wish to speak to others it is in- 
teresting at least to hear them converse among them- 
selves. “Yes, sir,” one contented looking individual 
held forth to a group of respectful listeners, “the 
insurance game never was in better shape than now. 
Hard times made men cautious and far-seeing. They 
insured for large amounts and have kept it up. [ 
wrote one policy for one man for $2,500,000. Why, 
do you know that I insured William Fox, the mov- 
ing picture man, for $1,500,000?” ‘ 

While I was half-dozing on the steamer-chair, a 
male voice reached my ear, with: “Montrez-moi des 
chemises” (show me some chemises). I opened my 
eyes and saw that the voice was reading aloud to his 
daughter from a little red book called “French for 
Daily Use.” ‘ 

Later the chemise gentleman went away, leaving 
the booklet, and I looked at it. What struck me 
most was that it devoted eighteen pages to food and 
restaurants, more’space than was given to anything 
else. “What do you think of Paris?” someone 
asked Alexander Lambert years ago. “I consider 
Paris the best restaurant in the world,” was the 
response. . . . 

My sister brought a book to the steamer when I 
left New York. This morning I looked at it. Of 
course! It is Romain Rolland’s “Musical Tour 
Through the Land of the Past.” I might as well 
browse through it. . ; 

Far from browsing, I have been reading for hours 
in the most concentrated fashion. What art, what 
charm of style, what a dispassionate, logical mind 
the man possesses. You must read his chapters on 
Handel and Telemann (a musician whom you bare- 
ly know by name, I’ll wager). Rolland draws por- 
traits of those old time masters which make them 
stand out as though they were of our own day. He 
has unearthed sidelights on Handel which no other 
author has mentioned. He discourses with keen in- 
sight on the manner and methods through which the 
Italians have kept the world in subjection to their 
opera, “their chief musical engine of war.” He 
reviews a humorous musical novel by Kuhnau, pub- 
lished in 1700 (but not at all old-fashioned in 1922). 
Kuhnau tells satirically how Italian opera singers 
and composers vitiate real musical taste wherever 
they settle. His hero is Caraffa, a truly amusing 
scamp. ; 

Speaking of his own works, Kuhnau writes: “As 
for the critics, they will not spare them; but the 
venom of the ignorant is powerless to injure them 
more than a cool dew will harm ripened fruit.” 

Of Italian opera singers: “People behave, as re- 
gards the artists who have newly arrived in a town, 
as they do in respect of fresh herring; everybody 
wants to eat them, and spends on them much more 
money than on the ‘better and choicer dishes which he 
is accustomed to see on his table.” 

Caraffa has a system of concert playing which is 
recommended to those who are deficient in technic. 
“He sits at the harpsichord, plays a few insipidly 
correct chords as a prelude, and on the pretext that 
he has a cold he sets out a couple of snuff-boxes, 
one on either hand. When he saw difficult passages 
for the right hand ahead of him he quietly took 
snuff from the right-hand snuff-box. When the 


rapid passages were in the bass he took snuff from 
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the left-hand box; in this way the difficulties were 
always evaded !” : 

Rolland’s quotations “of musical passages from 
Pepys’ diary are highly diverting. Pepys, amateur 
virtuoso upon many instruments, and also a com- 
poser, sets down a modest apology which some other 
musical creators might do well to follow: “Was all 
day in my chamber, composing some ayres, God for- 
give me!” . . 

Pepys calls upon divine forbearance again when 
he confesses a fault which some of us will recognize 
as quite familiar: “God forgive me! I do still see 
that my nature is not to be quite conquered, but will 
esteem pleasure above all things, though yet in the 
middle of it, it has reluctance after my business, 
which is neglected by my following my pleasure. 
However, musique and women t cannot but give 
way to, whatever my business is.’ 

Recently I called attention to the fact that modern 
England, while professing to love music, does noth- 
ing to reward its native musicians financially, and 
allowed Coleridge-Taylor to struggle along and die 
in poverty. Rolland shows that in 1660 or there- 
abouts, England was no different from today in that 
respect. He quotes a Pepys entry: 

Mr. Hingston the organist ... says many of the mu- 
sique are ready to starve, they being five years behind-hand 
for their wages; nay, Evens, the famous man upon the 
Harp, having not his equal in the world, did the other day 
die for mere want, and was fain to be buried at the alms 
of the parish, and carried to his grave in the dark at 
night without one linke, but that Mr, Hingston met it by 
chance, and did give 12d. to buy two or three links. ... . 

Rolland recalls also in what light even Milton re- 
garded music, in his treatise, “On Education,” when, 
speaking of scholars and athletic exercises, he sug- 
gests that “the interim of unsweating themselves 
regularly, and convenient rest before meat, may, 
both with profit and delight, be taken up in recreat- 
ing and composing their travailed spirits with the 
solemn and divine harmonies of music.” He adds 
that music would be still more appropriate after eat- 
ing, “to assist and cherish nature in her first concoc- 
tion, and send their minds back to study in good tune 
and satisfaction.” 

“Handel had no respect whatever for the opinion 
of the critics.” . 

Jommelli (in 1728) : “One no longer hears the 
voice; the orchestra is deafening.” 

Composers had real honors thrust upon them in 
France in 1750. Hasse arrived at Paris in that year, 
and immediately the Dauphin requested him to write 
the Te Deum for the accouchement of the Dau- 
phiness. . . ,. 

In 1778, Mozart writes from Paris to his father: 
“My hands and feet are trembling with the ardent 
desire to teach the French to acknowledge, esteem 
and fear fhe Germans more and ever more. 

Telemann (a fascinating figure as described ‘by 
Rolland) anticipates the controversy of our times 
by declaring about 200 years ago: “He who can 
benefit many does better than he who writes only 
for a small number. To be beneficial, one must be 
readily understood by all. The first law is to be 
simple, easy, lucid. I have always thought highly 
of facility. Music should not ibe a labour, an occult 
science, a sort of black magic.” . . 

Respectfully submitted to contemporary prima 
donnas, male and female, and to instrumental vir- 
tuosi of both sexes: 

Compare with the delight which the artists of the new 
period derive from describing themselves, the indifference 
of a Bach or a Handel, who does not even reply to the 
series of iogregsecst queries sent him by Mattheson. It 
was not that Bach and Handel were less proud than 
Telemann, Holzbauer and their like . They were very 
much prouder. But their pride was to display their art 
and conceal their personality. The new period no longer 
distinguishes one from the other. Art becomes the re- 
flection of personality. .. . 

Telemann, in 1728, founded the first musical 
journal published in Germany, called “Der Ger- 
treue Musik-Meister.” I feel sure that five minutes 
later some girl music student called him on the phone 
and asked him who was the greater singer, Bontempi 
in Dresden, or Cavalli in Munich. 

Philipp Emmanuel Bach reproaches Telemann for 
his “program music.” Bach complains: “He often 
exceeded his aims. He was guilty of bad taste in 
depicting subjects which music should not de- 
scribe” . 

Handel encountered the same criticism, in 1772, 
when Peter Schulz wrote of a certain immortal 
work: “I cannot understand how a man of Handel’s 
talents could so far lower himself and his art as to 
endeavor to depict, by means of musical notes, in 
an oratorio on the Plagues of Egypt, the locusts 
hopping, the swarming of the lice and other equally 
disgusting things. One could not imagine a more 
absurd abuse of art.” . . . 

Rolland remarks sagely : 


All the aestheticians in the world may prove by A + B 
that any musical description is absurd and that Handel, 
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like Berlioz and Richard Strauss at a later date, sinned 
against good taste and against music itself; nothing can 
alter the fact that the “hailstorm chorus” in “Israel in 
Egypt” is a masterpiece, and that one could no more resist 
its whirlwind of sound than that of the “March of 
Rakokezy” or that of the battle in “Heldenlebene.” But 
without entering upon a useless discussion (for music 
ignores these discussions, and the public follows suit, dis- 
regarding the disputants) what should be remarked here 
is that in Telemann’s case the influence of France was 
noted in his life-time... . 

Maybe the eighteenth century is able to explain 
the claque. Burney, the English historian, traveling 
through Italy at that time, relates that “when the 
Italians admire a thing they seem on the point of 
dying of a pleasure too great for their senses, At 
a concert given in Rome, in the open air, in 1758, 
people swooned and groaned, and cries were heard 
of: “O benedetto, o che gusto, piacer di morir!” 
(O blessed! O what delight! One could die of 
the rapture!) In 1781, the Englishman, Moore, 
who was present at a “musical spectacle” in Rome, 
notes that “the public remained with folded hands 
and eyes half-closed, holding its breath, A young 
girl began to cry out, from the middle of the par- 


terra: ‘O Dio! dove sono? II piacere mi fa morire!’ 
(O God, where am I? I am dying of delight!) 


Some performances were interrupted by the sobs of 
the audience. , 

And could a modern musical conservatory of the 
mill or factory kind, be better described than in this 
pen portrait which Burney draws of the Collegio di 
San Onofrio a Capuana, at Capua. The number of 
pupils varied from ninety to one hundred and fifty. 
They wore a white cassock and grey cymar: 

On the first-floor landing a clarinet was pegging away; 
on the second-floor landing a horn was bellowing. In a 
common room seven or eight harpsichords, a still larger 
number of violins and some voices were performing each 
a different composition, while other pupils were writing 
The beds served as tables for the harpsichords. In a 
second room the violoncellos were assembled; in a third, 
the flutes and oboes. The clarinets and horns had no 
other place than on the stairs. In the upper part of the 
house, and quite apart from the other children, sixteen 
young castrati had warmer rooms on account of the deli- 
cacy of their voices. All these little musicians were work 
ing unremittingly from rising (two hours before day- 
break in winter) to going to bed (about eight o'clock in 
the evening); they had only an hour and a half for rest 
and dinner and a few days’ vacation in the autumn. ' 

About 1770, the city of Verona “was mad over 
opera,” as Edmund Rolfe wrote at that period. 
“Opera mad,” therefore, is not a phrase invented by 
the later press-agent. 

Burney reports a very good practice in vogue at 
the Milan Opera when he visited it: “On the fourth 
floor a faro-table is kept open on either side of the 
building as long as the opera continues. Each box 
opens out of a complete apartment, having a room 
with a fireplace and all possible conveniences, 
whether for the preparation of refreshments or for a 
game of cards.” 

Mmes. Farrar, Jeritza and others, please observe : 

The gentlemen in the parterre have long sticks, with 
which they beat the benches as hard as they can, by way 
of admiration. They have colleagues in the boxes of the 
fifth tier, who, at this signal, throw down thousands of 
leaflets containing a sonetto pririted in praise of the sig- 
nora or the virtuoso who has just been singing. All the 
occupants of the boxes lean half out of them to catch 
these leaflets; the parterra capers about and the scene 
closes with a general ‘Ah!’ as monn they were admiring 

a Midsummer Night bonfire.” 

Why not try this system in New York and Chi- 
cago? It wouldn’t matter much, really: 

Thus we find in the Italian public of the eighteenth cen- 
tury an extreme indifference to dramatic action, to the 
play; in this superb heedlessness of the subject they will 
even give the second or third act of the opera before the 
first when it suits some personage who cannot spend the 
whole evening in the theater. Don Leandro de Moratin, 
the Spanish poet, sees, at the opera, Dido dying on her 
pyre; then, in the following act, Dido comes to life again 
and welcomes Afneas. .. . 

Burney’s estimate of the orchestra at Salzburg: 
“Tt is remarkable chiefly for its inelegance and its 
noise.” Mozart himself wrote to his ineluctable 
father (July 9, 1778): “The orchestra is one of the 
great reasons why Salzburg is hateful to me; this 
court orchestra is so uncouth, so disorderly and so 
debauched! An honest man with decent manners 
cannot live with such people!” 

And today they have model Mozart festivals at 
Salzburg. , 

Burney’s visit to Dresden was disappointing and 
his description of it brings to mind vividly some of 
the post war European conditions of today. In 
1760 Dresden had been devastated terribly by Fred- 
erick the Great and his artillery, the monuments, 
churches, palaces, statues, and gardens being de- 
stroyed methodically. Burney reports: “The theater 
was closed for reasons of economy. The band of 
instrumentalists, famous all over Europe, was dis- 
persed among foreign cities. The poverty was gen- 
eral. Those artists who had not been dismissed were 
rarely paid. The greater part of the nobility and 
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the bourgeoise was so poor that it could not afford 
to have its children taught music. But for a 
wretched comic opera there was no other spectacle 
in Dresden save that of poverty, There was the 

same devastation at Leipzig. , 

I am ated from reading and perhaps you are, 
too 

Was it a " mistake, after all, to isolate myself and 
to shun my fellow passengers’ Some of them seem 
quite all right, even likeable. There is much social 
intercourse on board, Everybody seems to have 
found someone else with whom to converse, | 
would not be averse to talking a bit and being talked 
to. 1 took up with a solid looking citizen a while 

ago and introduced myself by means of the subtle 
observation that we were having a pleasant trip. 
He admitted it, but when he began to explain that 
we were running rather slowly because of being an 
oil-burning vessel, and proceeded to go into details 
about various grades and brands of oil and their fuel 
capacity in relation to speed (he was an oil man, 
he told me) I retired again to a hermit’s life. 

Scott and Tangley, still inseparable, do not seem 
to have snared any victims, and probably in despera- 
tion, are gambling with each other, They smile at 
me occasionally and twice | returned the greeting. 
After all, I should be polite, and I need not play 
cards with them. 

Fourth Day—News headings in the Cunard Daily 
sulletin of June 18: “A Fossil of the Tertiary 
Period Unearthed,” “Two Thousand Year Old Jokes 
in Revived Greek Comedy,” “Professor Petrie Dis- 
covers 4000 B. C. Statue,” “Womén Polo Players 
Four Hundred Years Ago.” . 

Looking through my papers today I found a ticket 
of admission to the Second International Congress 
of Eugenics, dated September 22-28, 1921, and held 
at the New York Museum of Natural History. I 
gave it to the steward at table, who is something 
of a humorist. He glanced at it and said; “Eugenics ¢ 
That has Seesaanites to do with kitchen utensils, 
hasn’t it?’ 

Just as I was beginning to feel like the ancient 
who lived on a pedestal or the man without a coun- 
try, | encountered Sue Harvard, the concert so- 
prano, who told me of her projected appearances in 
london and Wales, and spoke of Mr. Riker, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. Schmoeger, and other Musica Courter 
colleagues, the mention of whose names sounded 
more than welcome in mid-Atlantic. 

Heniot Levy also treated me nearly as an equal 
and held converse with me for a full ten minutes, 
even though we spoke only of the futility of Bol- 
shevism and the uselessness of war. “ae 

Four young Japs sit near me on deck. A little 
while ago one of them came over and bowing, ad- 
dressed me: “Excuse, please. My friends and I 
we see that you writing all time. We discuss. Mr. 
Yamoto and I say you have sweetheart. Mr. Kasazi 
and his brother say you priest-minister making ser- 
mons for church, Excuse, please. We make that 
who wrong, buys bottle champagne for who right. 
Now, who right? You will excuse, please?” I 
explained that both sides lost and I was entitled to 
the champagne. They appreciated the situation and 
we had a long chat. They knew my friends Yamada, 
the composer, and Tamaki Miura, the soprano. It 
is wonderful how interesting people are, if only 
one mixes with them, ; 

Watching deck-tennis, I found myself standing 
next to Scott. “Play a set?” he inquired. “With 
pleasure,” I replied, with a degree of eagerness I had 
not intended to exhibit. “The loser pays for the 
ginger ale after the game,” he added, and my heart 
sank into my shoes, for I felt that he would lose 
the first set to me and then propose to play for money 
stakes, Very shrewdly, however, I lost three sets in 
succession, and then we trooped to the smoking room 
for the ginger ale. “Have something stronger?” I 
asked. He refused, and I remembered instantly that 
most professional gamblers do not drink, for fear 
of making their hands unsteady. Scott spoke main- 
ly of the need of progress in civil government to 
meet new conditions arising after the war, and also 
held that religion should come back into some of the 
power it held in former centuries. Very good 
camouflage for Scott, I thought. . . . 

There is a reverend gentleman among the pas- 
sengers, one of those brethren who makes a specialty 
of being modern, advanced, liberal, a good feliow, 
who takes a drink, puts his arm around young girls’ 
shoulders and sits with the men and listens to their 
strong talk, A most distasteful specimen, it seems to 
me, with no settled leanings either toward God or 
the devil. 

The young ‘fellow who employs the aged decoy 
to enlarge his circle of feminine acquaintances was 
pushing his fountain pen furiously, “Copying your 
stuff,” he cried, and waved a sheet of paper at me 
as I passed. A small book dropped from his lap 
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and I picked it up. It bore the title: “What You 
Want to Say in French and How to Say It.” The 
owner laughed and said: “Well, I'll tell you the 
truth. I'm learning some French, not much, but 
just enough of the useful phrases. Look here.” 
He handed me the written sheet and I read: “Com- 
ment allez-vous?” “Venez ici,” ‘Ce soir,” “Per- 
mettez-moi,” “Vous étes trés charmante,” “Je vou- 
drais vous revoir,” ‘“Permettez-moi de vous offrir 
quelques refraichessements ?” “Quand faut-il nevir ?” 


I started to write a poem today but got no further 
than the opening line, “Cradled on the bosom of 
the restless, heaving deep,” a line | liked, until sud- 
denly there propped up the spectre of a jest from 
a minstrel show which Fred Wile (now a distin- 
guished international journalist) and I had staged in 
the old Berlin student days—the first minstrel show 
ever held in Germany. Our joke ran like this: 

Liebling (pointing rudely at the Prince of Pless, 
in the audience): “Do you see that diamond on the 
shirt front of His Highness?” 

Wile: “Yes, I see the diamond on the shirt front 
of His Highness.” 

Liebling : “Why does that diamond remind you of 
a ship at sea in a storm?” 

Wile: “Why does that diamond on the shirt front 
of the Prince of Pless remind me of a ship at sea 
in a storm?” 

Liebling : “Yes—why does it?” 

Wile: “Well, why does it?” 

Liebling: “Because it is resting on the bosom of 
a heavy swell,” 

Anyway, why write ‘poetry of my own when I 
can pick up a crumpled old copy of the New York 
Evening Sun—how good it looked to me—and come 
upon this, by Cyril B. Egan, and called “Dawning” 
Dawning— ; 

Clatter of a milk cart coming up the street, 
Chatter of rowdy bn et in a neighboring tree, 
A baker's boy whistling and slamming doors, 
As he goes from house to house 
Delivering the matutinal buns and rolls— 
And you and I 

Alone 

On the doorstep... 

Dawning— 

And the cart and the boy have passed. 
The sparrows have become mute awhile. 
It is quite still along your little street— 
We are v7 much alone, 

You and | 

In this sleeping city of six million souls. 


How ates that we two should be so vividly, happily 


aliv 
While all the world lies drowsing! 


Dawning— 

The sun streaking scarlet over the eastern horizon, 

The polished hand rails leading to your door 

Glimmering leadenly in the daybreak, 

A puff of breeze redolent of the river— 

Here in the first fragrant hush and coolth of the morning, 
It is dawning— 

Dawning on me that you are very near and dear... 
Good night, my love, good night! 

Everybody is talking of enjoying the smooth trip 
and everybody is speculating when we shall land at 
Cherbourg. It is always so. Forever the worm bat- 
tens on the core of joy. . . 

Looking backward often is as destructive of hap- 
piness as the forward glance. Was it not so with 
Mrs. Lot when she became a pillar of salt; with 
Orpheus and Eurydice; with Daphne when she 
looked rearwards at the passing Apollo, and flying 
from him, was turned into a tree; with Paris, safe 
in suave Helen’s arms, letting his memory’s eye go 
back to the curves of Oenone? . . 

Wireless reports tell us that the Prince of Wales 
is expected to arrive in London on Tuesday, so it 
is well that I shall land in Paris that day, otherwise 
the double reception would be almost too much for 
the municipality of the English capital. . . . 

Scott revealed another of his accomplishments. 
He is a palmist and reads hands remarkably well, 
as I am told. A very useful asset in his profession, 
I should say. . . 

Fifth Day—I was ‘asked if I knew McNair Ingen- 
fritz, the composer. That name always reminds me 
of Siegfried O’Houlihan. I wonder where he is, 
by the way. . 

And that reminds me, I haven’t seen Tangley 
about. Maybe he is doing some card-sharping in 
his cabin, away from the prying eyes of the steam- 
ship officials. We are due at Chesboers tomorrow, 
and only a little time is left for Tangley and his 
partner in which to exercise their arts and 
sciences. . . 

The concert in aid of the Seamen’s Charities took 
place. The “Aquitania” Orchestra picked its way 
carefully through a*long “Jewels of the Madonna” 
selection, Harriette Gunn Robeson gave a talk on 
“How to Know Yourself,” and her American twang 
made some of my English neighbors very nervous. 
Heniot Levy played delightfully on a wretched 
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piano, Chopin’s “Aeolian” and “Revolutionary” 
etudes and the G minor ballade. Sue Harvard sang 
English songs and Puccini's “Vissi d’Arte” with 
feeling, skill and understanding. No Carnegie Hall 
audience could have given her a more rousing ova- 
tion than fell to her lot in Lat. 46,04°, Long. 30.07°. 
Ethel Watson Usher accompanied with craftsman- 
ship. Young Gerald Warburg, son of the well 
known New York banker, contributed cello solos 
which were tastefully performed, and the notes, too, 
were correct, as befits a future banking Warburg. 
Willie Rolls, a stunning roller skate virtuoso, did 
amazing things on a small platform and got so much 
applause that Mr. Goldblatt remarked to me: “I'll 
wager Heniot Levy regrets all the years he’s put 
in at the piano.” Yvette Rugel, another vaudevil- 
lian, surprised me with her fine diction and well 
placed voice in several inferior ditties. The collec- 
tion for the seamen netted about $500, 

Entering the drawing room just before the music, 
I found my meal steward acting as usher. “Is this 
the grand concert hall?” I inquired facetiously. 

“Yes, sir, quite so, sir, ” he returned, “or, if you like, 
the torture chamber.” A 

Telemann’s dictum is echoed by Olin Downes 
(Boston Post) in a clipping which I find in my 
ods-and-ends portfolio. (1 took it with me in 
case nothing happened en route to write about.) I 
came across this: 

If music is any good it is a thing which stands compari- 
son with every other worth while thing in the world for 
human interest and human value, It ought not to be 
looked on as something in a special shrine or temple of 
its own, where everybody has to take off his shoes before 
he can enter, where there must be no talk, least of all, 
laughter, where formality and respect and genuflection are 
the only attitudes allowed. Music to assume its true and 
overwhelming importance to any lover of beautiful and 
eloquent things must also be placed in its proper perspec- 
tive with the other things in life. . . 

If Saint-Saéns had possessed Tschaikowsky’s pas- 
sion—Tschaikowsky had possessed Brahms’—but 
what a silly thought. This liner is bucking rough 
seas again. . . 

As the shaky qualms continue, I have recourse 
again to the “grab-bag,” and out comes this, by 
Franklin P. Adams: 


SO SHALL IT BE 


If twenty years hence you should be 
Inhabiting this sphere, 

I wish you'd do a thing for me. 
As I may not be here. 


I'd have you cast an eye about 
In Art’s great market place, 

And mark the men who fleer and flout 
And wear a scornful face. 


Interrogate these scornful men 
And you will find, I think, 

That Chaos has arrived again, 
And Art is on the blink. 


The painter’s queer as queer can be, 
The sculptor is as bad, 

The poet's singing off the key, 
The music-maker’s mad, 


Thus will they greet each rising star, 
So will they blight and blast, 

And rail against the things that are 
And harp upon the past. 


These scoffers, these obstructionists, 
These fossils—who are they? 

The glad young, mad young Futurists 
Who prance around to-day. 


“William Le Queux, the English author, recently 
completed a whole novel in the space of three weeks,” 
states The Writer ,and adds: “It probably will not 
be immortal,” Why not? It didn’t take Handel 
longer than that to write some of his greatest ora- 
torios. And on occasions all of “Variationettes” 
has been finished in two or three hours. 

Sixth Day—Sign at all the coigns of vantage : 
“Passengers disembarking at Cherbourg will please 
have all their heavy pieces of stateroom luggage 
ready at 10 o’clock a. m.” We are in the Channel 
and nearing port. Vessels of every description sur- 
round us, fishing smacks, packet boats, British Navy 
craft, German and French bottoms (steaming un- 
concernedly past each other) and very faintly the 
English coast grows visible. The Paris bound pas- 
sengers are wearing their shore clothes and do not 
any more look like golf and tennis players. It is the 
moment for the complete termination of hastily 
made friendships, or for the exchange of promises 
and cards on the part of those who plan to continue 
(but never do) the friendships so formed. . . 

Sea gulls are flying about everywhere. Graceful, 
rhythmic, determined, they remind me of Sinding’s 
song, “The Sea Gull. * Or is it “The Eagle?” Never 
mind. If no one has written a song called “The Sea 
Gull,” some one will, . 

“Isn't wireless wonderful?” came from a thought- 
ful looking old gentleman at the rail as | was peer- 
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ing at the deep and picturing to myself the first 
appearance of the fatal submarine to the doomed 
passengers on the Lusitania. “Some day,” he went 
on reflectively, “they'll be directing waves from the 
battleships in mid-Channel that will destroy build- 
ings in either London or Paris.” “What kind of 
waves?” I asked. “Well—er—maybe sound waves. 
See what the trumpets did to the walls of Jericho.” 
I don’t believe the Jericho myth. Suppose every 
instrument in the world and every human voice in 
the world sounded C sharp at the same time. What 
would happen, what would fall down? Nothing, I’ll 
warrant. But surely some critic would arise and say 
that the C sharp sounded a bit flat. . . . 

The clever Southern girl with the bobbed hair and 
the Dixie accent pointed to the sea and said: “I’m 
jealous ; those are the only permanent waves.” .. . 

It can’t be bad to be a lighthouse keeper if only 
well meaning friends do not send one a phonograph 
or a player piano. . ... 

To come back to the Jericho question. All the 
clocks in the world just now at noon are striking 
the hour, some hour, and yet nothing falls but Euro- 
pean exchange. . . . . 

One traveler took with him “Aucliff’s “How to 
Enjoy Music,” Lee’s “On Listening to Music,” 
Montagu-Nathan’s “The Orchestra and How to Lis- 
ten to It,” Scholes’ “Listener’s Guide to Music” and 
Isaacson’s “Face to Face with Great Musicians.” 
Their owner explained: “I never had time on shore 
to hear or study any classical music but I made up 
my mind that for once I would acquaint myself with 
the subject and give up six days to finding out what 
it’s all about.” “Well, did you?” “I found out 
what those authors think about it, but’ I wonder 
whether I’ll agree with them when I hear it.” ‘ 

The dimly distant shore of France looms up. A 
bespectacled dame with an ecstatic expression begins 
to recite: 

“France, the bride of earthly goal, 
France, the master of her soul; 
France weaves an immortal shroud 
For heroes bloody but unbowed! 
France, the Milky Way of Glory! 
France, forever fabled story!” 

Everyone applauded the reciter except a hard- 
faced Westerner who mumbled, “France, where they 
put ten per cent. extra on your bill for service and 
then expect you to tip the waiters and maids as 
well,” Sa 

Looking at some of my fellow-voyagers I wonder 
why Europeans do not rig themselves up with bi- 
noculars, cameras and other explorers’ paraphernalia 
when they land in America. .. . 

It is time to disembark. The tender approaches 
to take us to land. Scott and Tangley are making 
their adieus. They are going on to Southampton. 

. . They come to me. . *. . We shook hands and 
they gave me their cards and asked for mine, I 
regretted that I had none, of course. As they 
walked away, the ship’s doctor, who had been the 
fourth at our table, turned to me with the remark: 
“Delightful chaps, nicest on board.” 

“Do you know them well?” I inquired. 

“Very; they have crossed often,” 

“What do they do?” this with a cynical smile. 

“Oh, Scott is a United States Commissioner of 
Immigration, and Tangley is one of the administra- 
tors of the Rhodes Scholarship Fund at Oxford.” 

“All ashore for Cherbourg,” came the command, 
and one crestfallen passenger hastened down the 


gangplank. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
- 


NO STANDARD FOR COMPARISON 

Headed for Germany for the first time in seven 
years, our idea is that we are going to find the Ger- 
mans, musically speaking, suffering from the lack 
of a standard of comparison. Nothing can make 
more for peace than such a trip about the entire 
world as the Prince of Wales has just completed. 
He has seen everything and has a standard by which 
he may compare the resources of his own country 
with those of others. If the Kaiser had ever got 
across the Atlantic and had a good look over the 
United States of America, the chances are ten to 
one that he never would have started ructions, or, if 
he had, there would never have been any contempt 
for Mr. Wilson’s suggestions. Had William IT had 
personal knowledge which would have enabled him 
to compare the tremendous resources of the U.S. A. 
with his own,.the conflict might have been spared. 
And it is the same with music. A nation that gives 
Reger festivals, and Bruckner festivals, and Mahler 
festivals, merely lacks standards of comparison or 
has forgotten its own. This was apparent last sea- 
son, when it is an open secret that out of all the 
artists that came to us from Central Europe not one 
in ten made a success, and no larger proportion 
proved equal in artistic ability to artists already here. 
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HIGHBROW VS. LOWBROW 


The following editorial by William G. Geppert 
appeared in the Musica, Courter Extra of recent 
date : 


“Deems Taylor, the music critic of the New York 
World, is creating some emotion, if one may use 
this expression, in his reports of the musical events 
of the day. In last Sunday’s paper Mr. Taylor de- 
viated a little from his usual discussion, and took 
issue with Heywood Broun who is also a writer for 
the New York World but who does not confine him- 
self to any particular branch of music, literature or 
other art. Mr. Broun tackles anything and writes 
on each topic, but talks with the same lack of au- 
thority which naturally must come when one at- 
tempts to depart from specialization in newspaper 
work. 

“Mr. Broun stated in one of his screeds, under the 
heading of ‘It Seems to Me’ that ‘no nation is ever 
going to grow up to art by being frightened into it.’ 
Mr. Taylor takes issue with Mr. Broun that there is 
no attempt on the part of the plain people to be com- 
pelled to ‘grow up to art,’ also as regards his assump- 
tion that Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd are pur- 
veyors of lowbrow—i, e., a popular entertainment, 
and that the educational films and Richard Wagner 
furnish the cultural atmosphere which bores the 
Chaplin-Lloyd fans, even though it does impress 
them. Mr. Broun spoke of ‘sitting through’ a Wag- 
ner overture and comments upon the somewhat 
extraordinary idea that Wagner is given to the peo- 
ple who go to see Charlie Chaplin and the other 
heroes and vampires of the movies. 

“The truth of the matter is that without music, if 
we depart from this reference of Mr. Broun and Mr. 
Taylor to music in the movies, a movie would be a 
very dull thing indeed. Let any one attempt to sit 
through one of the long films as it unfolds its story 
to the people and see that if there were no relief pre- 
sented there would be a dullness and a stupidity to 
the entire affair that would be anything but interest- 
ing. There must be a rest for the eye and this is 
given through the ear by the music. 

“The exalted critic, such as Broun, seems to feel 
that only people without mental attainment attend 
the movies. This same attitude is held towards the 
vaudeville houses, when in truth the most intelligent 
audiences that we can find are in the movie houses 
and the vaudeville houses. Those who attend theat- 
rical performances are below the average from a 
mental standpoint for it is easier to hold an audi- 
ence through a rotten play than it is to hold the movie 
audience or the vaudeville audience through a rotten 
performance either on the screen or the vaudeville 
stage. 

“We find today that good pianists are being util- 
ized on the vaudeville stage. We find that even 
great artists até utilized in the movies in the state- 
ment that was made by the Musitcat Courter Extra 
last week that there were twenty movie houses in this 
country where great organs had been installed, and 


. where the organists who operate these massive musi- 


cal instruments were paid from $10,000 to $25,000 
per year. “Any one who will attend a vaudeville per- 
formance on the Keith Circuit, for illustration, or 
will attend one of the large movie houses that em- 
ploys a great organ and an orchestra, will find on 
the programs the best of music. Here it may be 
stated with some authority, and that by one who has 
heard the leading orchestras of this country, that 
the orchestra under the leadership of Erno Rapee 
in the Capitol is the finest orchestra we have today 
in New York City, bar none, as Mr: Broun would 
probably expect an attendant of the vaudeville and 
movie exhibitions to say. 

“This, in itself, indicates that the people appreciate 
good music even though they do not understand it 
technically. We have thousands upon thousands of 
people in this country who may be termed natural 
musicians, that is, who love music, and appreciate 
it because it is good and that goodness based upon 
true tone. No pianist at a vaudeville or a movie 
entertainment can ever ‘get over’ to an audience 
unless his piano is in tune and is a good instrument. 
This same applies to the singers and instrumental- 
ists in these entertainments. It may also interest Mr. 
Broun to know that there are over ten musicians 
using Steinway concert grands on the vaudeville 
stage today and ‘getting over’ in a manner that is 
far more genuinely enthusiastic than when these 
same artists, or other great artists on the concert 
stage, appear before the papered houses that make 
up their audiences, this applying to New York in 
particular. 

“Tt is a mistaken idea to think that the motion 
picture exhibitors really put on educational films 
and Wagner overtures as a sop to public taste,’ says 
Mr. Taylor, with a full appreciation of the fact that 


the people who attend movies are above those who 
claim it is necessary to ‘get down to the people.’ 
And then continues Mr. Taylor, referring to the ex- 
hibitors : ‘They know full well that even the utterest 
film fan would never sit through the average feature 
film unless he were bribed into staying by hearing 
and seeing something interesting beforehand.’ 

“It is a lack of consideration as to the desires of 
the people at large for good music that impels some 
writers on the daily papers continually to encourage 
theatrical plays and the public amusement to ‘get- 
ting down to the people.’ That accounts for the 
many failures upon the theatrical stage of the day, 
to say nothing of the papering influence of the 
manipulations of the box office, and the high prices 
which do not give the public a fair and square deal. 
As the theatrical producers descend in the scale in 
this effort to ‘get down to the people,’ the movie 
houses and the vaudeville houses are ascending in 
the scale in the attempt to get up to the people, and 
in so doing are giving the people a square deal from 
the box office point of view. 

“After forty years or more of music in this coun- 
try, it can be said that today the greatest work that 
is being done for the advancement of music is in the 
movie and vaudeville houses of this country, and 
this through the demand of the people. The concert 
stage has never accomplished as much in fifty years 
to bring the people to an appreciation of good music 
as have these popular-priced places of amusement 
during the past decade. If some daily newspaper 
critics would but attend these places that they con- 
sider beneath them and study the attitude of the 
audiences, they would learn that the average movie 
and vaudeville audience is far above the intelligence 
ot the papered houses in the concert auditoriums of 
even little old New York. 

“There is one pianist, Huston Ray, who is booked 
for next season for forty-eight weeks in the Keith 
Circuit, who carries with him a Steinway concert 
grand and a Steinway concert grand Duo-Art, and 
with these two instruments go two men who look 
after them, and an advance man to herald the com- 
ing of Ray, who gives fifteen or twenty minutes of 
straight piano music and is considered one of the 
greatest headliners that we have in the vaudeville 
field today. Huston Ray will make his debut as a 
pianist on the concert stage, selecting the Hippo- 
drome for this purpose, because he says he wants to 
play to the people and not to the musical nuts. He 
has arrived at this through his success on the vaude- 
ville stage, and he says that the people, the masses 
if you please, appreciate good music far and above 
and beyond the people who attend the so-called high- 
brow musical entertainments that only gather audi- 
ences through papering the houses, He prefers to 
play to people who pay for what they get in the way 
of such entertainment, even though the prices are 
low, which draws the people, and he finds that the 
most intelligent audiences that he has played to are 
in the vaudeville auditoriums. 

“This may also be applied to the movie houses, 
where the great artists of the day find that they get 
better recompense for appearing fifteen minutes two 
or three times a day and playing to audiences that 
have paid for their seats and have not been induced 
to come to hear a pianist for two hours and a half 
and grumble because they have had to pay carfare 
to get to the auditorium. The masses are the musi- 
cal people of America.” 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


There is a story going about in Berlin—and one 
hopes it is not true—that a certain baritone who 
has just returned from a successful and amazingly 
profitable season in America announced his only 
concert to be for the benefit of the tubercular chil- 
dren’s homes; but that in reality he received 36,000 
marks for his personal services. Indeed, another 
concert bureau, which offered 30,000, is said to have 
been refused, the prize going to the highest bidder. 
The concert was a great success, for the baritone is 
very, very popular, and if the story is true it must 
have made him feel particularly good to read in the 
papers the next day that the crowded hall permit- 
ted him to “give with full hands.” There is a 
certain amount of Phariseeism in all the charity 
concertizing that artists who earn their money in 
America do in Europe, for all that the beneficiary 
can gain at the present status of European exchange 
does not amount to more than a fraction of what 
one engagement brings to an artist here.. But to 
advertise a concert as a charity and accept the lion’s 
share of the proceeds for oneself seems to us the 
height of hypocrisy. But then—charity begins at 
home. 
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A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


In the “Pop” Concerts at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, which have just drawn to the close of their 
thirty-seventh season, the Hub City can claim— 
probably unchallenged—an institution unique and 
peculiarly its own. In Europe there are similar 
concerts, and indeed the Boston “Pops,” when 
started in 1884, were modelled on the Bilse Con- 
certs at Berlin, But the summer concerts as given 
there now are out-of-doors, while Sir Henry Wood's 
popular Sunday concerts in London offer neither 
tables nor refreshments, although smoking is per- 
mitted at Queen’s Hall. “Pop” Concerts have been 
attempted now and again in other cities, but without 
permanent success, The splendid Stadium concerts 
in New York are quite different in character, The 
Boston “Pops,” with a more limited public, are 
likewise less serious, avoiding programs too sym- 
phonic and relegating such things as entire sym- 
phonies to the winter season, 

Ihe seeret—perhaps the prime secret—of their 
success has been the exact blend of music, conversa- 
tion and refreshment. This blend has been propor- 
tioned to a hair’s breadth, so that these three elements 
of a good time may go blithely hand in hand, while 
none steps upon the toes of another. Things pro- 
gress swiftly at the “Pops”; variety and gaiety 
abound, 

On the tables, which cover the floor of Symphony 
Hall, are menus, with the sub-titles “To Eat,” “To 
Drink,” “To Nibble,” “To Smoke.” One may do 
all of these things, and likewise make remarks, in 
an undertone, without incurring disfavor from one’s 
neighbor, For those in the balconies refreshments 
come with the intermissions, when they repair to 
the cafe or a bar-room provided for the purpose. 

The highest end of the “Pops” repertory includes 
a movement from “Scheherazade” before a sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky, such rhapsodies as ‘Es- 
pana,” “Finlandia,” Enesco’s familiar one, Casella’s 
“Italia,” and such worthier overtures as those of 
Wagner, Weber or Mozart. The lower end of the 
repertory reveals the waltzes of Strauss or Wald- 
teufel, a march now and then, an entr’acte or similar 
confection, even an operetta selection of the day. 

Agide Jacchia, the “Pops” conductor of six sea- 
sons past, while making no revolution in the pro- 
grams, has gradually wooed his public (which, it 
must not be forgotten, is a musically untutored pub- 
lic) towards the higher end of the repertory. It is 
surely to his credit that the public is with him to the 
echo and applauds the worthier music far more than 
the sugary kind, 

Of course, the “Pops” exist primarily as a sub- 
stantial boon in the general prosperity of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. They extend the contracts 
of the musicians ten weeks; they bring income to 
the budget of the orchestra, and they initiate a by 
no means reluctant public into the delights of sym- 
phonic music, thus opening the way to the winter 
concerts, 

When prohibition came, many exclaimed that 
“Pops” without beer were inconceivable. On the 
contrary, the “Pops” have grown yearly in attend- 
ance and in the amount of refreshments consumed, 
the season just past breaking all records in these 
respects. So long as there is music in Boston—and 
soston is more eager for music than ever—winter 
symphony concerts will resolve annually into sum- 
mer “Pops.” 
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WELCOME NEWS 


The recent announcement from Chicago of Rich- 
ard Hageman’s appcintment to the post of Associate 
Musical Director of the Civic Opera will be received 
as a bit of singularly welcome news by all who 
iknow his ability, efficiency and sterling musicianship. 
Mr, Hageman was one of the conductors at the New 
York Metropolitan for thirteen years, and has con- 
ducted also a number of seasons at Ravinia Park. 
During his long stay in America he has become 
thoroughly Americanized and is in sympathy with 
American ideals. The selection is a good one, and 
the Musica Courter congratulates the Chicago 
opera as well as Mr. Hageman. Incidentally, Mr. 
Hageman will continue teaching at the Chicago 
Musical College when he is not occupied with the 
affairs of the Chicago Opera. He will be a member 
of the Summer Master School, besides being able to 
teach at various times during the winter. 
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TO MARS 


A managerial friend of ours says that as soon as 
wireless contact with Mars is established he intends 
to radio there: “Does grand opera pay with you 
folks, and how do you do it? Answer paid.” 
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WEINGARTNER CONDUCTS WITH TREMENDOUS 
SUCCESS A GERMAN “RHEINGOLD” WITHOUT CUTS 


Buenos Aires, June 10.—It is now nearly ten years since 
“Rheingold” has been given at the Colon, and it was with 
great interest that the reappearance of this opera was 
greeted. The predominant feature of interest of this year’s 
“Rheingold” was the fact that it was sung in the composer’s 
tongue and conducted by a true Wagnerian. The perform- 
ance was a masterpiece from all points of view and it would 
be hard and perhaps unfair to give preference to any one 
artist, as all were excellent in their particular roles. 

Perhaps the lion's share of the success was again due to 
the masterful baton of Weingartner, who wrought wonders 
with his orchestra, which followed every indication and 
movement of the master’s baton to the most minute detail. 
Weingartner presented Wagner's great work in a manner 
quite unknown so far down in this clime, and the glorious 
and majestic music of Wagner rolled forth in ever increas- 
ing and unceasing volume. 

It was also interesting on this occasion to note that 
“Rheingold” had not been put to the vile scissors and 
presented with cuts so as to disfigure the work completely, 
as has been the case with all Italian performances of Wag- 
ner’s operas on previous occasions. The effect of the won- 
derful “Rheingold” music upon the public was a deep and 
moving one, and all during the evening the audience listened 
religiously to the overpowering, godly music. 

The artists, who were all Germans, rivaled with the or- 
chestra in their vocal brilliance and histrionic powers. Per- 
haps the most notable figure of the evening was the fine 
Wotan of the baritone, Emil Schipper, who portrayed a 
majestic and philosophical god of gods, All his movements 
and actions were godly and he impressed deeply with the 


serenity in which he portrayed the role. Vocally he pleased 
as much as he did histrionically. His baritone voice is a 
powerful one, of great range and depth of which the school- 
ing is well nigh perfect; the timbre is entirely even in the 
whole of his register. The impression he left as Wotan 
= forever remain for those who had the fortune to hear 

im. 

Next in order, and by no means less in brilliance, came 
the Loge of Kirchoff, who gave a vivid impersonation of 
the God of Fire and astonished and astounded with the 
various phases of his role so new to the people down here. 
His singing was brilliant and his voice seems to have be- 
come more settled now and more accustomed to the acous- 
tics of the Colon since his first appearance. 

Bechstein, as Mime, was excellent both vocally and his- 
trionically, and he portrayed truly and most realistically 
the Nibelungen spirit of the underworld. Bandler, as Albe- 
rich, sang extremely well and acted the part with forceful 
malice. The parts of the Rhine maidens were sung en- 
chantingly well by Lotte Lehmann, Elen Hirn and Maria 
Deimarn, Alice Mertens, as Fricka, showed considerable 
vocal talent, and the Erda of Weigert was also sung in cor- 
rect manner. | 

The mise en scene was sumptuous and completely new, 
with all the modern stage tricks and mechanical appliances 
to give the most perfect results in deluding the ocular nerve. 

The remaining parts of the “Ring” will follow shortly, 
and it is with great satisfaction and praise that these per- 
formances will be met. 

No W rian opera has ever been staged before at the 
Colon without cuts, and so now the public realizes more 
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completely: the depth and beauty of the great master’s 
works when they are sung and presented with the Bayreuth 
tradition strictly adhered to. 

“Rheingold” opens a new chapter for the Colon with the 
entire and undisputed success it received at the hands of the 
enthusiastic public and press alike. K. H. Storrner. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Composers’ Music Corporation) 
“WHY P” 


A brilliant piano composition by Selim volaegee 
six newest publications by this composer, hy?” is by far the 
most suitable for the recital program. It requires technic, musi- 
cianship and artistry to master this effective piece. Mr. Palmgren 
has created a motif with which he — the number, evidently 
asking the question. The music floats along in a lovely melodious 
fashion, introducing some graceful cadenzas which are interspersed 
with a melody decidedly fivaguriss in atmosphere. The composi- 
tion dashes along gaily and ends most unexpectedly in an unfinished 
chord. If comparisons are in order, this particular selection could 
be called Debussyesque in tone color. A number that could be 
used by an artist on any program. 
(G. Schirmer, Ine.) 
“PEASANT’S SONG” 
by Grieg, and transcribed for the organ by Orvil A. Lindquist. A 


short number and effectively arranged. The original composition 
lends itself effectively to the organ arrangement. 


“CHORALE” 


(“Gedankenvoll ich wandere”), another of the same series of 
transcriptions by Mr, Lindquist for the organ from another of 
Grieg’s well known selections. It is a beautiful number, but re- 
uires a most discriminating audience to appreciate not only the dif- 
but also the Grieg music itself. 


Of the five or 


fieulty of the arrangement, 


“NOCTURNE” 


is decidedly the most difficult in arra — of the three numbers. 
It is very well worked out and would prove an excellent selection 
at any organ recital, All three have just been published. 


“AT THE CLOSE OF DAY” 


Song for the medium voice, by Katheryn Thomas Whitfield, to 
words by Mary H. Willis. A very good song for the recital pro- 
gram, The setting has considerable originality and quite a bit 
could be made out of it. The composer has shown great con- 
sideration for the voice. 


“THREE SONGS” 


by Paul Ardayne for the high voice. They are totally unalike. The 
first one, ‘“Agamede’s Song,” has the greatest possibilities, There 
are some peculiar intervals and arrangements in the setting, but 
that hardly offsets the gloominess of the poem by Arthur Upson. 
The second ‘one, “Love’s Island,” is a dainty little encore number 
that is rather effective, and the verse by Ian Oliver, translated 
from the Japanese of Doku-ttu is most unusual, The last one, 
“Had I a Golden Pound to Spend,” is a foolish little encore num- 
ber without any particular value. 


(Kursteiner & Rice, New York) 
“IT IS WRITTEN” 


A dramatic song by Jean Paul Kursteiner. This selection is writ- 
ten especially for the artist or an artist pupil. The musical setting 
is difficult and the voice part so detached that no one but a serious 
musician would dare attempt it. The composition opens with 
eighteen bars for the piano, composed of difficult chords peculiarly 
arranged. The voice part begins against this disonance and continues 
for several bars before the composer develops some harmonious phrases 
that support the voice. With the introducing of a new key, the com- 
position seems to quiet down and works to a good climax. At this 
point a melody is introduced and it is so sincere that it makes a 
glaring contrast for the ening passages, and from that moment 
on until the last phrases Mr. Kursteiner has written a lovely song. 
There is an anti-climax in which he lapses again into the discord 
and the song ends in this manner. The words are rather good and 
are not difficult to sing. They are arranged by the composer from 
Martin’s translation of an Horatian ode. This composer has numer- 
ous compositions to his credit and some are well known, and the 
success of this newest selection will depend entirely on the artists 
who introduce it to the musical public. 


NEW MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


“SIX FIRST GRADE COMPOSITIONS,” by Theodore Dutton. 
Each little number is published separately, with large notes. The 
melody tells a story thereby creating interest in the child mind at 
once, A teaching set that can be combined with the various methods 
taught today. 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 

“FOUND IN GRANDMOTHER'S ATTIC.” A set of easy 
pieces for piano, by Jessie L. Gaynor. Twelve short studies for 
second grade work, in one volume, These are especially desirable 
as teaching material. The teacher should explain the old attic where 
the cradle, spinning wheel, the hunting horn, the old fashioned dress 
and slippers can be found, each with its little descriptive melody. 
All this makes the little tots love to practice, so that their music 
lessons are fascinating and not hard work. 

“THE MASK BALL.” Twelve short studies for the piano by 
M. Jennette Loudon. Carefully arranged for future octave prac- 
tice. It is absolutely necessary that young students be taught this 
free use of the arms before they can possibly master the octave 
study that must be developed. hese exercises are short descrip- 
tive pieces in sixths and thirds, written to create a flexible wrist 
and arm, They should be taught with second and third grade study, 
depending on the development of the individual pupil. Highly 
recommend 

“THE TREE TOAD,” a reading to music 
Williams with poem by James Whitcomb Riley. 


by Mary Wyman 
The setting is de- 


scriptive, Very good of its kind. 
Composers’ Music Corporation, New York 
“HYMN OF PRAISE,” a composition for the piano by Selim 
Palmgren., Short teaching number for advanced students. It is 


not difficult but the eat should have good technic to get an effect 
with this melody in broken chords. 

“ETUDE,” another study by Selim Palm- 
gren. Practice in rhythm and accent, three in 
he left hand. 


the same composer, 
with two against 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“FORTY DAILY EXERCISES, ” a new edition of the famous 
Carl Czerny exercises. Convenient size and printed well. 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland 
“ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE GRAND ORGAN,’ 
by Floyd J. St. Clair. A collection in four volumes, with ae 

sitions to se book, in a new and revised edition, Attrac- 
ively published. A good collection that should supply a need. 


“ONLY A SMILE,” a chorus for mixed voices by J. S. Zamecnik. 


Words are by Eldred Edson, Nicely arranged number, of the 
popular type. 
“SHIPS O’ DREAMS,” also a chorus for mixed voices, by 


Herbert Francis. Arranged from a song of the same name for all 
voices and combinations. 


Hodgdon Music Company, Los Angeles 
“LOVE, BEART OF YOUTH,” musical setting by Francis M. 


Paine to words John Proctor Mills. A short encore song. 
little old ae tet | in its construction, still it has a melody and is 


easy to sing. ; 
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HOLLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE 


Director: DR. G. DE KOOS 
Kurhaus-Scheveningen 


Manager of the Kurhausconcerts 





Arrangements for Tours Throughout Europe 


Intermediary engagements with all European Musi- 
cal Societies Representative of Europe's greatest 


artists, such as: Harold Bauer, Judith Bohor, 
Lucien Capet, Alfred Cortot, Birgit Engell, Carl 
Flesch, Carl Friedberg, Gerard Hekking, Fritz 


Kreisler, Elly Ney, Jacques Thibaud, Eugene Ysaye. 


Cable Address: Koos-Kurhaus- Scheveningen 
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NEVIN 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 
“A contralto of fine volume and golden qual- 
ity.”"—New York Times. 
“Sang with glorious freedom of expression, 
much delicacy, exquisite tone color and great 
refinement.”"—Toronto Daily Star. 
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Management, Derrel L. Gross, Room 115, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MME. NiESSEN-STONE SAILS FOR GERMANY WITH MANY 


PLEASANT MEMORIES OF HER LONG 


STAY IN AMERICA 


Although Returning to Her Family Abroad, She Is Leaving, She Declares, with a Rather Heavy Heart—Will Continue 
to Teach Abroad—Enthusiastic About America and Her Pupils Here 


When Matja Niessen-Stone sailed for Germany on May 
6 she did so with rather a heavy heart. True, she was 
returning to her family in Berlin and was going to take 


MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


up again her own recital work, which continuous teaching 
in New York had interrupted. But Mme. Stone took with 
her the memory of many pleasant happenings that had oc- 
curred while she had been a resident of New York for 
seventeen years, 

“I shall miss many things in America, but I suppose 
other happiness I shall find in exchange,” said this delight- 
ful and great-hearted artist. “If it had not been for my 
dear family abroad and how little I see of them, I should 
not have decided to pull up stakes in America for good. 
My boy I only saw summers, but now it will be different. 
He is in London and can make the trip to Germany by 
aeroplane in three hours. Yes, after careful consideration 
I felt it was the right thing to do. 

“While I loved my teaching and have had some delight- 
ful pupils whom i shall be sorry to leave behind, I had 
very little pleasure of my own. From morning to night 
I taught, and as a result I had no time to devote to my 
own singing. In Germany I will be comfortably off and 
will not need to work so hard and therefore able to resume 





the song that made a record:- 


DO DREAMS 
COME TRUE? 


A ‘‘Fowler -Lovell’’ Song 


COLUMBIA RECORD No. A 3607 


Sung by Miss BARBARA MAUREL 


Vocal Edition published with Violin or Cello 
Obligato 
(Vocal orchestration published) 


For sale everywhere 


CARL FISCHER 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
360-382 Boylston St. 430-432 S, Wabash Ave. 





my concert work, Some of my American pupils are com- 
ing over to study with me and I shall be in a position to 
help them with their European appearances. When a pupil 
of mine makes her debut at the Metropolitan, I shall hope 
to return to New York for a visit.” 

Mme, Stone spoke enthusiastically of the many wonder- 
ful times she had had here. While she has come in con- 
tact with some ungrateful pupils—as most teachers do— 
she found much appreciation and loyalty among her fol- 
lowers. As a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany from 1908-1911, when she sang principal roles, she 
recalled her memorable associations with such artists as 
Toscanini, Mahler, Amato, Caruso, Sembrich, Gadski and 
Bonci. Those years at the Metropolitan were a source of 
great inspiration to her later years of teaching. From 
1905 (when she came to America) to 1914, Mme. Stone 
was associated with the Institute of Musical Art, and as 
a concert artist she also won favor and many friends in 
such cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco, 

Mme. Stone’s pupils, among them Marguerite Namara, 
Agnes Robinson-Ruisi, Maria Winetzkaja and Elsie Die- 
mer, have in turn achieved success in both opera and con- 
cert. In her new surroundings abroad, Mme. Stone is 
bound to have an influence for good upon those who come 
in contact with her. Those who have been left behind 
can only wish her everything that she herself would ho 
for, and wait for the time—may it be soon!—when she 
will decide, perhaps, to spend a few months of each ~~ 
back in America, 3 a 


Rabinoff to Present Oda Slobodskaja Here 


A new Russian soprano, Oda Slobodskaja, will be in- 
troduced to America next autumn by Max Rabinoff, as 
alternate solo artist with Nina Koshetz to tour the country 


Photo by Frank 
ODA SLOBODSKAJA, 
soprano, formerly of the Imperial Opera of Petrograd, who 
will appear as soloist with the Ukrainian National Choruses. 


in conjunction with the Ukrainian National Chorus. News 
of Mlle, Slobodskaja’s “sensational success” has just 
reached this country by cable from Paris where she cre- 
ated the leading soprano role in Stravinsky’s new opera, 
“Marva.” 

Slobodskaja is a dramatic soprano from what was for- 
merly the Imperial Opera at Petrograd, and since her 
forced absence from Russia she has been winning success 
both in recital and in opera in Europe. Berlin, a year ago, 
said of her: “Her reception was a triumph and we can only 
hope that her forced stay abroad will obtain for her the 
European fame that she deserves.” 

A singer by the grace of God, they call her. Yet with all 
her dramatic power, the sweet beauty of a lovely voice 
haunts the memory for its remarkable pianissimo effects. 
Seldom does one hear such variety and beauty in soft sing- 
ing. It is spiritual, pervading, coming sometimes like a 
murmur from between almost closed teeth, or again rising 
to marvelous strength that thrills with its dramatic power 
or grips one with its infinite pathos. 

Strange combination it is of vocal facility and beauty, 
with intensity of meaning, that has made her opera roles 
vivid. In songs of the early Russian Glinka, with the ro- 
mantic Tschaikowsky or the temperamental Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, this singer has been listened to with pleasure by 
critical concert audiences of Europe. 

“What shall we say about this artist, who is a singer by 
God’s grace,” writes one Berlin critic. “Shall we say that 
she has an ee See voice in point of soft- 
ness and tone? That her diction is perfect with an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of putting forth her natural vocal 
gifts? That her musical instinct prompts her to sing the 
natural musical phrase and that her inborn temperament 
gives her the possibility of being lifted to highest pathos? 
On the whole, the impression you receive is one of artistic 
oe and perfection.” 

“That voice of Slobodskaja!” writes another. “It is like 
ripe fruit—I have seldom heard more lovely singing.” 
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Yeatman Griffith Artist Scores Success as 
Festival Artist 





MILDRED BRYARS, 


contralto. Miss Bryars, whose season has been a very suc- 
cessful one, scored most favorably at the following festivals : 
Maine Festival, Portland and Bangor; Canadian Festival, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Toronto; Handel Festival, Allentown, 
Pa., and the Newark Festival, Newark, N. J. In each of 
these cities the press was unanimous in its praise of the 
young artist, and her well booked season of 1922-23 includes u 
number of re-engagements. Yeatman Griffith has been Miss 
Bryars’ sole singing master for the past four seasons, she 
having made her debut from that studio. 





Slobodskaja also sings Bach and Handel, but it is in her 
native music that Mr. Rabinoff will present her, for with 
such solo artists and the unusual Ukrainian National 
Chorus—each presenting half of the program—he designs 
to give, in this single concert program, a composite af 
Russian vocal art to America. 

It will mean a wealth of music literature too, America 
reacts with enthusiasm to the Russian spirit in art, in the 
realm of orchestral music its broad surging rhythm finds 
a responsive chord in this young world of our. But Rus- 
sian vocal art, two phases of it in a single program, will 
be a fresh artistic experience for us. 

Here will be the songs and opera arias of the great 
Russian composers and a choral folk-music, new to us, set 
by a master hand at adaptation and composition, Alexander 
Koshetz, conductor-composer of the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, and sung by a group of trained voices picturesquely 
styled a “human orchestra. 

Mr. Rabinoff, in presenting Mlle. Slobodskaja and Mme. 
Koshetz as solo artists with the Ukrainian National Chorus, 
will give an unusually comprehensive art expression of this 
intensely musical Russia. B. 





MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


‘* Maker of Singers” 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near by but 
lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 

Why few singers are successful? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
Ba AP 


Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 


Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly”? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or too low? 

Published by Harper Bros. 

For sale at all beok dealers, $1.75 
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Estelle Ashton Sparks a Thorough Musician 


There are few vocal teachers so thoroughly equipped 
and so interested in their work as Estelle Ashton Sparks, 
whose studio in the Metropolitan Opera House building, 
New York, was a beehive of activity during the past season. 

Miss Sparks is a musician by birth, education and natural 
inclination. She has always been a musician; when tou 
young to sit at the piano she sang for church entertain- 
ments. A remarkable aptitude for the piano led her father, 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS, 
dramatic soprano and teacher of singing. 


Peter Bogart Sparks (one of America’s highly respected 
musicians), to train her to become a concert pianist, She 
is a brilliant player. Had her friends not discovered in 
her a beautiful voice, she might today have become a piano 
virtuoso. 

Miss Sparks is a musician of extraordinary attainments ; 
her training has been received entirely in this country, in 
New York City. She is an American of Americans, al- 
though English on her maternal side. Her father traces 
his ancestry back to the Huguenots who settled New Ro- 
chelle and to the early Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam. 
The first white child born on this island is in direct descent. 
Miss Sparks is eligible for membership in the Holland 
Dames Society, the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
Revolution and the Daughters of 1812. She is a member 
of the D. A. R. and of the Drama Comedy Club of New 
York. She is also the director of the Debussy Choral 
Club which for the past three years has been doing artistic 
work in chorus singing. . 

Miss Sparks has the voice, the dramatic ability and per- 
sonality to become a public singer. Her vocal teachers 
destined her for a career in the Wagner operas. Her 
plans were perfected to go abroad for the necessary stage 
experience and to perfect the languages when the world 
war broke out. This prompted Miss Sparks to turn her 
attention to teaching, temporarily as she thought, but her 
success in this work, together with her natural aptitude and 
love for it, threaten to make it her life work, unless her 
friends can persuade her to postpone the teaching for a 
few years and make use of her gifts of voice and art. 

Miss Sparks has sung with pronounced success at many 
public and private concerts and musicales, always receiving 
flattering comments from critics who invariably draw at- 
tention to her beautiful voice as well as her musicianly and 
artistic interpretations. On the other hand, her pupils be- 
seech her not to desert them. She finds an absorbing in- 
terest in bringing out unsuspected ability, in developing 
voices to become more than expectations had dared dream 
of, and in awakening artistic consciences that otherwise 
might have lain dormant forever. To hear some of Miss 
Sparks’ first year pupils is to doubt the evidences of one’s 
own senses, so much like artists do they sing. Her marked 
success in this field is probably due to the fact that she has 
so thoroughly equipped herself; music is second nature to 
her, and her own voice is under perfect control. She 
teaches not only by precept but also by example. 





Activities of A. Russ Patterson Artists 


anet Watts, lyric coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
Ea a at the Calvary M. E. Church, New York City, for 
the coming year. Lenore Van Blerkom, dramatic soprano, 
was soloist at the annual luncheon of the Riverside Delphian 
Club, Hotel Astor, May 31, and met with great success. 
Edward Beckman, robust tenor, has been meeting with suc- 
cess in the concert field, having been engaged for four dif- 
ferent church concerts in June—Kent Street Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, June 1; Lutheran Church of the Advent, 
Flatbush, June 6; First Lutheran Church, Stamford, Conn., 
June 9, and First Lutheran Church, Newark, N. J., June 14. 
‘Alice Sanford Jones, lyric soprano, has been re-engaged as 
head ofthe vocal department of Sweet Briar College, Va., 
and after a summer of study with Mr. Patterson will resume 
her work at the college. Besides her teaching and recitals in 
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the college, Miss Jones has been 
engaged to give a number of 
recitals in various cities through 
the South. 

Mildred Newman, lyric so- 
prano, was engaged as soloist 
for the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the Arcturus Chapter of the 
Eastern Star on June 15. Rose 
Dreeben, lyric soprano, sang at 
a concert for the benefit of the 
fund for the relief of men of 
letters and scientists in Russia 
June 28. at the home of Nina 
Koshetz. 

Mr. Patterson is having a 
very busy summer, during which 
he is planning a number of stu- 
dio recitals. A. 
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Fusons End Busy Season 
with Western Tour 


Ethel Wright Fuson, contral- 
to, and Thomas Fuson, tenor, 
both of whom are steadily grow- 
ing in popularity, closed a busy 
season vane 25 and started west 
on a combined pleasure and con- 
cert tour of six weeks. They 
will have concerts in Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Nebraska, and_ will 
visit Denver, returning to New 
York in August. During May 
and June Mr. and Mrs. Fuson 
appeared jointly in Greenwich, 
Conn.; Englewood, N.J.; Staten 
Island, New York, and Mont- 
clair, N. 7., and June 16 they 
sang preceding Governor Ed- — 
wards’ speech dedicating the new Welmont Theater in 
Montclair, N 
_Mr. Fuson appeared as soloist with the Musical Art 
Society at Morris Plains, N. J., May 26, and on June 11 
as soloist in a special program of sacred music at St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church in Morristown, N. J. May 28 
Mme. Fuson substituted for Florence Mulford at a concert 
in Staten Island. Mr. Fuson’s voice was broadcasted from 
WJZ station, Newark, N. J., June 28. 


Washington, D. C. 


Oskar Rust Pupil in Fine Recital 


_Oskar Rust, violin teacher of Little Rock, Ark., presented 
his pupil, Sister M. Celestine Uptmoor, in a violin recital 
at the Saint Scholastica Convent, Shoal Creek, Ark., June 
28. One hundred and eighty-five Sisters and twenty-six 
priests of the district of the Order of Saint Benedict and 
the Bishop of the diocese attended. 

Sister Celestine made a deep impression, playing all the 
numbers in thoroughly musicianly and artistic manner. 
The first part of the program consisted of the Veracini 
sonata in minor and the De Beriot concerto in A major. 
The second half included compositions of Campagnoli- 
Musin, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Dittersdorf-Kreisler, Dvérak, 
Ovide Musin and two by Oskar Rust—“Berceuse et Duetto” 
and a capriccid on a theme by Bohm, 


Duck, Song & Pinker, Ltd., Announce Next 
Season’s Concerts 


The pianoforte and music sellers, Duck, Song & Pinker, 
Ltd., Queens Road, Clifton, Bristol, send the following 
announcement of their season 1922-23 tg be given at Cols- 
ton Hall, Bristol: “It is our usual custom to offer five 
evening concerts and two matinees, The following is a list 
of the artists already engaged: Alfred Cortot, Jacques 
Thibaud, Vera Horton, Chaliapin, Margaret Holloway, the 
London Symphony Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood, Roger 
Quilter, Beatrice Harrison, Dora Labbette, Albert Sam- 
mons, Spivakovsky, the London Symphony Orchesra and 
Albert Coates, Dame Ethel Smyth and Florence Austral. 


Hempel Has Three London Return Dates 


The concert which Frieda Hempel gave in Albert Hall, 
London, on June 11, was advertised as her “Only London 
Appearance.” So great was her success, however, that 
Lionel Powell, the English manager, has induced her to 
shorten her vacation in Switzerland, and return for three 
appearances in October, just before she sails for home. 
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A SCENE FROM “PAGLIACCI,” 
as produced by the Washington Opera Company, Arnold Volpe conductor, and Hd 
ouard Albion general director, in. March of 1920, at the Shubert-Garrick Theater, 
The cast included Mary Cavan as Nedda, Ottakar 
Canio, Hollis Edison Davenny as Tonio, and Hebert Aldridge as Beppo, 
ary 27, 1922, a splendid performance of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” with 
Mme. de Cisneros and other prominent artists in the cast, was given by the same 


Warak as 
On Febru 


organization, 


Miss Hempel will sing in Queen’s Hall on October 16 and 


October 19, and her farewell concert will be given in Al- 


bert Hall on October 22. 


Cameo Company Acquires Borland 
Composition 
The sole selling and publishing rights to Katherine A, 
Borland’s “The Voice From Calvary,” dedicated to Caruso, 
haye been acquired by the Cameo Music Publishing Com 
pany, Inc. 


L. E. Behymer and Selby Oppenheimer Here 


At the close of the convention of concert managers held 
the last week of June in St. Louis L. E, Behymer and Selby 
Oppenheimer, the two well known managers from the Coast, 
came on to New York for a short stay. This is Mr, Be- 
hymer’s first trip East in some months, 


Evelyn Jeane and Goldman’s Band in Bronx 


Tuesday evening, July 4, Edwin Franko Goldman and his 
band gave a holiday concert at Poe Park, in the Bronx 
The program consisted of numbers by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Wagner, Grieg, Goldman and Godfrey Evelyn 
Jeane, soprano, was the soloist. 


OBITUARY 


Vienna’s Oldest Actor Dead 


Vienna, June 18.—Carl Blasel, who created the leading 
parts in many of Johann Strauss’ operettas when they had 
their very first productions at Vienna, died here last night 
at the age of ninety-one. He was Vienna’s oldest actor 
and the most popular of Austrian comedians in his day 
The community of Vienna has tendered him a “grave of 
honor” in Central Cemetery. > B 


Death of a Liszt Pupil 


Budapest, June 17.—Aladar Tuhasz, pianist and com- 
poser, died here tonight, aged sixty-six years, Once a 
promising pupil of Franz Liszt he eventually became a piano 
instructor at a music school. Z. K 
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“Anna Fitziu was superh as Cio-Cio-San, she 
was poignant, emotional and always vocal; she 
gave an excellent account of her 
larly in ‘Final Ultimo.’” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RAVINIA OPERA GOERS ENJOY FOUR REVIVALS 
DURING THE SECOND WEEK OF SEASON 
Dux, Chamlee, Rothier and Marr Heard in “Manon,” APS: Wielding the Baton for His First Opera Performance 
This Season—Alice Gentle Scores Real Triumph in “La Navarraise,” Ably Assisted by Kingston—Peralta 
and Harrold Make Much of “Cavalleria”’—Pareto Strengthens Fine Impression in “Lucia”—A 


“WM ” Repeated 





Fine “Trovatore” Perfor 


» 


Ravinia, July 8.—Presenting four revivals and two repe- 
titions of operas, and five concerts, the second week at 
Ravinia continued to heap success upon Louis Eckstein, its 
indefatigable president. A distinguishing feature of this 
season, which marks the beginning of the second decade 
at Ravinia, is the free admission to all concerts after the 
usual ticket entrance to the park, Until this season a 
charge has always been made for the seats at the concerts, 
although, as Mr. Eckstein says, “it is not necessary to tell 
the world that the era of declining prices in which we are 
supposed to be living has nothing to do with the cost ot 
great orchestras.” For this Mr. Eckstein is to be con- 
gratulated, because in this way many who are unable during 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's regular season at Or 
chestra Hall to hear symphony programs, are enabled to 
listen to this great orchestra in special concerts. All con- 
certs except those of Thursday afternoons—which are led 
by Concertmaster Jacques Gordon—are conducted by 
Hasselmans 

Monday night’s orchestral program had the added feature 
Of soloists, with Bianca Saroya, one of Ravinia’s new so 
pranos, being heard for the first time there. Her “real” 
debut, however, was effected on Thursday night, when she 
sang Giulietta in “The Tales of Hoffmann.” The other 
soloist was Giuseppe Danise, who sang “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” For the Fourth of July 
(Tuesday) a special holiday program was prepared with 
Frederick Stock’s arrangement of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” beginning the program, and Frank Van Der 
Stucken’s march, built on American popular tunes, closing 
it. Following the custom which has been established at 
Ravinia, the second children’s concert was preceded by a 
talk on “The Instruments of the Orchestra” by Anne 
Faulkner Oberndorfer, illustrated by members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Oberndorfer described 
in a simple manner the different families of instruments 
found in the modern orchestra, and told how their tones 
are produced The concert program following this talk 
was especially planned so that it brought forward each in- 
strument discussed. Three numbers from the Memory 
Contest list were presented. Jacques Gordon was at the 
conductor's desk for this program. On Saturday afternoon 
program was offered, with Carl Brueckner, 


cellist, as soloist, 


a “favorites” 


“Pacuiaccl,” June 29, 


Seldom is “Pagliacci” sung without “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” yet this inseparable combination would run over the 
set time for Ravinia performances. Therefore “Pagliacci” 
alone held the boards on Thursday evening, making for a 
fine evening's enjoyment, No performances at Ravinia 
finish later than eleven o'clock—the majority before that. 
This is but another detail of the exact Louis Eckstein, 
whose plan it is not to have performances too long and 
operas requiring more than two and one-half hours’ time 
are curtailed so that the patrons are on their way home 
not later than eleven o'clock. This is one of the com- 
mendable features of Ravinia opera 

As to the performance, there was much of worth in it. 
Morgan Kingston's Canio was a fine one, both as to voice 
and action, His big aria in the first act was exceptionally 
well done and won him a round of plaudits. The “Pro- 
logue” had a splendid interpreter in Giuseppe Danise, whose 
voice was displayed to best advantage on this occasion. 
He too shared in the success of the night. One of the 
high lights of the performance was Vincente Ballester’s 
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Silvio. No matter how small the role, in Ballester’s capa- 
ble hands it is given significance and made to stand out 
prominently. He delivered his lines with vigor, beautiful 
vocal quality and understanding and through the sheer 
beauty of his song added new admirers to his already 
large host. Frances Peralta was not a happy choice for the 
role of Nedda. Possessed of a superabundance of tem- 
perament, in a role like Nedda requiring more effiminacy 
than power, Miss Peralta is miscast.’ It is regrettable that 
she made her first bow this season under these unhappy 
circumstances, as she is one of last season's favorites. 
The small role of Beppe had splendid handling in the 
hands of Paltrinieri. The orchestra under Papi gave a 
good account of itself, 
“MANON,” JuNE 30. 

The first French opera of the season at Ravinia came on 
Friday evening, when Massenet’s “Manon” was presented 
and was so well liked that it is already scheduled for a 
second performance on Wednesday next, incidentally making 
the first “repeat” of the season. This was the excellent 
cast: Claire Dux, as Manon; Mario Chamlee, as Des 
Grieux; Leon Rothier, as the Count Des Grieux; Graham 
Marr, as Lescaut; Louis D'Angelo, as De Bretigny; Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, as Guillot; Philene Falco, Anne Roselle 
and Anna Correnti as Pousette, Rosette and Javotte, respec- 
tively; Pompilio Malatesta, as the innkeeper, First honors 
go to Mario Chamlee, who was the star of the evening's 
yerformance. In splendid fettle, he offered a most adorable 

Jes Grieux, both as to song and action, and won the hearts 
of the listeners who left no doubt as to their enjoyment. 
Although he sang “La Reve” beautifully yet not with all the 
desired delicacy and grace, his best singing of the evening 
was done in the third act, when he set a high standard by 
the magnificence of his rendition of the “Ah, fuyez.” Ap- 
plause seemed boundless after this, and had he so wished 
he might have repeated the aria, so insistent were the audi- 
tors. In Chamlee Mr. Eckstein has a great “find,” one of 
the best of the season, Although hampered somewhat by 
a cold, Claire Dux gave a lovely delineation of the name 
part and made a charming picture to look at. Leon Rothier 
made an elegant looking Count and sang his music likewise. 
Graham Marr, as Lescaut, was completely out of the pic- 
ture; his make-up was anything but capital and he sang and 
acted with apparent effort. The balance of the cast did well 
in the smaller roles. 

For the first time this season, Louis Hasselmans wielded 
the baton over an opera score, having conducted the orches- 
tral programs up to this time. The graceful score received a 
beautiful reading under his lead and he succeeded in putting 
the true Gallic touch into it, which most of the artists lost 
sight of. 

“CAVALLERIA” AND “LA Navarralse,” Juty 1 (Eveninc). 

One of the two operas presented on Saturday night, the 
gripping performance given “La Navarraise,” brings it for 
first consideration in this review. One of last season’s sen- 
sations, Massenet’s “La Navarraise” is one of the finest 
presentations put on at Ravinia, and that means much, for 
at that summer opera center there are given throughout 
the season most excellent performances with fine casts. A 
word here may not be amiss as to the seeming neglect of 
music lovers. Although Louis Eckstein offers $6 opera at 
$2.50, opera goers do not seem to appreciate it, as on many 
occasions, it is sad to relate, a number are conspicuous by 
their absence, and the pavilion could hold many more than 
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ORCHESTRAL, COMPOSITION 
CONTEST FOR PRIZE 
OF $1,000 


1923 North Shore Musical Festival 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association 
announces a contest, open to composers of the United 
States, for a prize of $1,000, which will be awarded 
by a board of judges to the best work for orchestra 
submitted by the contestants, the winning composi- 
tion to be played at final concert of the 1923 
North Shore Music ival. One of these five 
works selected by the judges as being the best, and 
which will be played at the public rehearsal for the 

rpose .of awarding the prize, also will be produced 
by Frederick Stock at the regular concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, 


Chicago, during season 1923-24. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 

1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or nat- 
uralized American citizens. q 

2. Contestants must submit the orchestral score legibly 
written in ink, 

3. Each score musi be without the name of the contestant 
and must bear only a motto, The score must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope having inside the name 
and address of the contestant and the motto on the 
outside, y rere 
No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in per- 
formance, : 

From the total number of works submitted, the five con- 
sidered best by the judges will be selected for perfgrm- 
ance at an evening public rehearsal. From these five 
the winning composition will be selected by the judges, 
The term “orchestral composition’ .under the provisions 
of this contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, 
not a concerto for piano or violin, nor a composition 
for a solo voice, or for voices with orchestra. It is open 
to the composer, however, to use the piano as a purely 
orchestral instrument, if he so desires. 
The composers of the five works that will be selected by 
the judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will 
be notified of the decision of the judges, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, legibly written 
in ink, not later than a month before the date of the 
ublic rehearsal. 

he orchestra parts of the five works selected for per- 
formance must comprise, in addition to copies for the 
wind instruments and percussion (kettledrums, cymbals, 
etc.) the following number of string parts: eight first 
violins, eight second violins, five violas, five violoncellos, 
five double basses. 
The five positions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be played without the identity of 
the composers being made known to the judges or the 
public. If, after the prize-winning work has been an- 
nounced at the public rehearsal, it is desired to reveal 
the identity of the four other contestants whose com- 

itions had been performed, such announcement will 

co mene only after the consent of the contestants has 
been obtained, 
The five positions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be directed by the Orchestral Con- 
ductor of the Festival Association. 
The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 
and his composition will be performed at the final con- 
cert of the 1923 Festival under the direction of the Or- 
chestral Conductor of the Festival Association. If in 
the opinion of the Festival orchestral conductor the suc- 
cessful is cap of directing his own work, 
that contestant may do so if he desires. 

No work may be submitted that has previously been 
formed or lished. Compositions that have been sub- 
mitted in the previous competition and which failed to 
win the prize may be sent in again, provided, however, 
that (in accordance with rule II) no public performance 
has taken ge or that the work has not been published, 
Trial of the compositions at the public rehearsal of the 
North Shore Festival Association is not 
held to be a public performance. 

Each contestant shall submit the score of his composicion 
on or before January 1, 1923, and no comp»s:tions shail 
be eligible if submitted after that date. Composiitons 
should be sent by insured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 
business manager, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. The North Shore Festival Association will not hold 
itself responsible for the loss of manuscript scores cr 
orchestral parts and will accept such scores and orches- 
tral parts from competitors only on that understanding. 
Every care, however, will be taken of manuscripts. 
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assemble there. A performance of such superior excellence 
as that of Saturday night deserves a packed house, for no 
where is there to be found a greater Anita than Alice 
Gentle, one of the finest actresses on the operatic stage 
today. Wake up, North Shore opera goers and get the 
benefit of the rare treat laid out for you by President 
Eckstein at his opera Paradise! Inasmuch as Alice Gentle’s 
remarkable delineation of Anita was dwelt upon at length 
in these columns when presented last season, it is deemed 
unnecessary to go into detail here, save to say that she 
thrilled her listeners not only by her stirring acting, but 
also by her magnificent singing of the difficult part. She 
swept all before her. Anita is a role which could easily 
be overdone by a less skillful actress but not in Alice 
Gentle’s hands, She is an artist to her finger tips find 
never goes to extremes in her acting. She held her 
listeners’ rapt attention from the very beginning, and it 
was a Gentle triumph from start to finish. 

Miss Gentle was ably supported by Morgan Kingston as 
Araquil, Leon Rothier as Garrido, Louis D’Angelo as the 
father, Remigio; Paltrinieri as Ramon, and Malatesta as 
whe sonal rey the same cast as at last season’s 
performances, Louis Hasselmans gave the score an effec- 
tive reading. 

“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” 


Frances Peralta’s fiery temperament is well suited to the 
role of Santuzza, her interpretation of which was extremely 
intense and overwhelmingly dramatic. They like her very 
much at Ravinia and she was applauded to the echo. 
Orville Harrold’s Turiddu was capital, both as to voice and 
action, and he scored heavily in the success of the night. 
In the —s song he delivered some of the best singing 
he has done here this season, and won genuine applause 
after it. His make-up was a splendid one and added much 
to his telling performance. Vincente Ballester made a rather 
calm, unconcerned Alfio, yet sang with fine effect, and, 
with Philine Falco, singing Lola, and Flora Cingolani the 
Mama Lucia, rounded up a good cast. Papi was the con- 
ductor. 

“Lucia,” Jury 2. (Evenrna) 


Strengthening the fine impression made last week at her 
first Ravinia appearance, Graziella Pareto was heard ‘for 
her second entrance in Donizetti’s “Lucia.” She is charm 
and grace personified, makes a queenly appearance on the 
stage, and with her engaging presence, simple manner and 
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lovely, sweet voice, she wins her way into the hearts of her 


listeners from her first entrance on the s Although 
her voice is light as to quality, it is not without carrying 
power, and her coloratura work is marked by clarity, 
flexibility and accuracy. Miss Pareto has won Ravinia 
music-lovers, and her every appearance is looked forward 
to with anticipation of pleasure by the most of friends she 
has already gained here. Mario mlee made a handsome 
Sir Edgar and sang the music allotted the part exquisitely 
and acted well. yf peines gly as Sir Henry, set forth 
the best all-around work he has achieved so far this season, 
with D’Angelo as Raymond, Paltrinieri as Lord Arthur, 
and Philine Falco as Alice who balanced the sextet and 
gave the famous number a stirring rendition. Papi con- 
ducted, as usual, without the score, and during the first 
act let his orchestra get away from him and the mix up 
put the singers and orchestra at varjance for a time. 
“Tit Trovatore,” Jury 4, 


Verdi’s ever popular “I! Trovatore” was selected as the 
bill for Fourth of July with Peralta singing Leonora, 
Kingston as Manrico, Alice Gentle as Azucena and Vincente 
Ballester as Count Di Luna. At its second presentation 
this opera will be reviewed, inasmuch as this performance 
was not heard, due to the writer’s presence elsewhere. 

“Manon,” Jury 5. 


“Manon” proved so popular last week that it was chosen 
as the first “repeat” of the season, when, on Wednesday 
evening it was presented with the same cast singing it as 
last week. This included Claire Dux, Mario Chamlee, 
Leon Rothier, Graham Marr, Louis D’Angelo in the prin- 
cipal parts. 

“Tates OF HorrMan,” Jury 6. 

How well Louis Eckstein balances) his schedule was 
emphasized this week when he added two light operas—“The 
Tales” on Thursday and “Martha” on Saturday night— 
which fact further evidences what a fine showman Ravinia’s 
president is. Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” was ex- 
ceptionally well put on and scored one of the biggest 
“hits” of the season. In happy mood and mastering the 
difficult tenor music, Orville Harrold, as Hoffman, demon- 
strated anew what a fine artist he is. That he is well 
fitted vocally and histrionically for the role goes without 
saying. He sang well and acted likewise and won the lion's 
share of the evening’s applause. Queena Mario sang and 
acted the mechanical doll just as you would expect one to 
sing and act. In the role of Antonia in the third scene, 
Miss Mario seemed happier and did some very convincing 
singing and acting then. Bianca Saroya made an attractive 
Giulietta and sang the “barcarolle” well albeit minus color. 
Adamo Didur caused much merriment by his amusing 
characterization of Coppelius, which was not without the 
earmarks of the fine artist. Dapertutto’s aria was well 
delivered by Giuseppe Danise, and Leon Rothier’s deline- 
ation of the evil genius, Dr. Miracle, was nothing short of 
remarkable. Philine Falco, Malatasta, Louis D’Angelo and 
Giordano Paltrinieri did well with the smaller parts of 
Nicklausse and the Vision, Spalanzani, Crespel and Schlemil, 
and Frantz and Cochenille, respectively. Louis Hassel- 
mans was at the conductor’s desk. 

“MaApAME ButterFLy,” Juty 7. 

A repetition of “Madame Butterfly,” with Claire Dux, 
Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston and Graham Marr in the 
leads, formed the bill for Friday evening. On Saturday 
night Flotow’s “Martha” was heard for the first_time. 
Review of this will appear next week. JEANNETTE Cox. 


SUMMER DIRECTORY 
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Mary Garden was Mrs. Robinson Duff's first pupil. 

Opera was broadcasted recently from St. Louis 

The Cherniavsky Trio has won the appellation of | 
“Globe Trotters.” 

| Barbara Kemp was robbed recently in Berlin 

Ilse Niemack, violinist, will fill numerous 
abroad next season. 

Cyrena Van Gordon and Robert Ringling will tour together 
in the fall. 

Elizabeth Gutman is booked for a tour with the Russian 
Balalaika Orchestra. 

Gena Branscombe is dedicating her latest song, “In a Wat- 
teau Gown,” to Rosemary Pfaff. 

Behymer and Selby Oppenheimer, managers from 

New York, G 


ihe 


I SEE THAT 


The National Association of Organists will convene in 
Chicago the first week in August. 

John A. Tenny and Merta W. Furry have been arrested 
for using the mails to promote an illicit music pub- 
lishing concern. 

Seven concert appearances have been booked for Mischa 
Elman in New York next season. 

Louis Simmions and Samuel L. Parrish plan to create a L. E. 
music center in Southampton. the coast, are in 

Kochanski’s third American tour will begin in October. 

W. H. C. Burnett of Detroit will direct Cameron McLean's 


concert work next season. 

Delia M. Valeri sailed for Europe last Saturday on the MARIE STONE 
President Wilson; she will return to America the x 
middle of September. LANGSTO N 


Dmitry Dobkin, the Russian tenor, is booked for three con 
Mezzo-Contralto 





engagements 
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certs in New York before the Christmas holidays. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for orchestra or band 
leader and instructor. 

Erna Rubinstein will make her Canadian debut in Win- 
nipeg next February. 

Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, is now under the management 
of Daniel Mayer. 

Edoardo Petri, director of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus 
School, is teaching voice privately this summer. 

The University of Pennsylvania proposes to include a de 
partment of music in its School of Fine Arts. 

The Royal Academy of Music, London, is celebrating its 
centenary this month. 

Richard Hageman has been added to the conductors’ staff 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Hempel’s London recital was such a success that she will 
give three more there before returning to America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David will conduct an intensive course 
this summer for professional pupils at the “Brush- 
wood,” Waterford, Conn. 

Yeatman Griffith has been Mildred Bryar’s teacher for four 
seasons, 

Zwickau, Saxony, Schumann’s birthplace, recently held its 
first Schumann Festival. 

Elizabeth Cueny has been elected president of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association. 

Both governors attended the opening concert in Melbourne 
of Marguerite D’Alvarez’s Australian tour, 
The “Pop” concerts at Symphony Hall, Boston, have just 
drawn to the close of their thirty-seventh season 
Helge Lindberg has startled European audiences by the 
length of his breath and his remarkable coloratura 
technic. 

Oscar Saenger will go abroad at the conclusion of the sum- 
mer session at the Chicago Musical College. 

Oda Slobodskaja will alternate as solo artist on tour with 
the Ukrainian National Chorus. 

An audience of 10,000 heard the opening concert of the 
fifth season of Stadium concerts. 

Houston, Tex., is making rapid strides in its development 
as a music center. 

The largest organ in any theater in the world is nearly 
ready for use in the new Eastman Theater, Rochester. 

Wassili Leps and his symphony orchestra will be at Willow 
Grove Park from July 16 to August 5. 

Percy Grainger begins a tour of Norway on September 8. 

The enrollment for the free Chorus School of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is closed for the season 1922-23. 

Maier and Pattison opened their Australian tour in Syd- 
ney on June-21 and won the critics from the start. 
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BOSTON “POPS” SEASON CLOSES BRILLIANTLY 


Capacity Audiences Have Been the Rule, This Season Being Claimed as the Best of All—Conductor Jacchiu's Popularity 


Summ er 


Session at the New England Conservatory— 





Increases—Miquelles Score in Provid 


Alice Armstrong Pleases 


Boston, July 9, 1922.—Last Saturday, July 8, the thirty- 
seventh season of the “Pop” Concerts in Symphony Hall 
came to a crowded close. This season has outdistanced any 
previous one in the box office and likewise in the general 
popularity of Agide Jacchia’s programs and performances. 
Mr. Jacchia has led the “Pops” Symphony Orchestra for 
six seasons, and, although his predecessors were likewise 
distinguished, this celebrity is pretty generally conceded to 
he the best director the “Pops” have ever had. 

No music is more popular at the “Pops” than Mr, Jac- 
chia's own numbers, such as his “Tarantelle,” and his ar- 
rangements for full orchestra of “Elli, Elli,” the Russian 
folk songs of the Volga bargemen and “Dubinushka.” To 
these he has lately added a suite of Afro-American folk 
songs, including “You May Bury Me in de Eas’,” “Musieu 
fainjo,” and “Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen.” 

The special nights of the season just past have included 
a Russian and two Russian-Tschaikowsky programs, two 
programs, an Italian-Verdi, Wagner, and dance 
program. The request program, the most popular of them 
all, was made, not by the conductor, but by the “Pops” 
fans themselves, in that the numbers played were deter- 
mined entirely from the ballots of the “Pops” public, drop- 
ped nightly in a ballot box in the corridor. 
were called in from the outside, for the 
do not need such additions, nor does the “Pops” 
ask for them. Many organizations have celebrated 
at the “Pops,” including the following colleges: Harvard, 
lechnology, Amberst, Northeastern University, Boston 
University, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Simmons, Smith; likewise 
various conventions, schools, fraternities, clubs, and staffs 
f employees. These almost nightly additions to the num- 
bers of regular “Pep”-goers have made “capacity” a very 
familiar word at the “Pops.” 

MIQUELLES Score IN 

Before a capacity audience recently at Churchill House, 
Renee Longy-Miquelle, pianist, and Georges 
Miquelle, cellist, gave a recital under the auspices of the 
Chopin Club. According to the Evening Bulletin of that 
city: “The visiting artists made a fine impression in their 

ilos and ensemble numbers. M. Miquelle is known to 
Providence concert-goers as a former member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and Mme. Longy-Miquelle, who 
is also prominent in the musical life of Boston, is the 
daughter of Georges Longy. These artists contributed two 
sonatas and each gave a solo group 

‘M. Miquelle is a player who adds delightful artistry to 
his unusual technical gifts. His tone is pure and his com- 
mand of the bow most deft and certain. His performance 


operatic 


No soloists 
‘ Pops” 


i 
] up 


PROVIDENCE, 


Providence, 


was one which left little to be desired, either in technical 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


playing at these concerts has ever been better than it wag 
on the opening night. Appropriately, Mr. Hadley had 
chosen an all-Wagner program, consisting of, for part 
one, the overture to “Tannhauser,” “Forest Murmurs” from 
“Siegfried,” “Tristan’s Vision” (Act 3) and the prelude 
and “Isolde’s Love Death.” Part two called for the pre- 
lude to “Parsifal,” “Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire 
Scene” from “Dielkiire,” “Siegfried’s Funeral March” 
from “Gétterdimmerung,” and prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” Between these two parts came Mr, Hadley’s new 
“Stadium March,” which he has dedicated to Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, the founder and principal supporter of the Stadium 
concerts. The march is breezy and tuncful and the audi- 
ence liked it immensely, A fan-fare then announced the 
arrival on the platform of Mr. Lewisohn, who was received 
with rounds of genuine applause from those who have en- 
joyed the concerts through his generosity and public spirit: 
edness. Mr. Lewisohn made the following speech, in which 
he stated that it was a privilege to be of service to the 
people of the City of New York: 

“Naturally we are pleased to be able to offer these splen- 
did educational concerts to ever-increasing audiences at a 
moderate entrance fee. I need not tell you that it is a great 
satisfaction to me that such splendid results have so far 
been achieved, It is most gratifying to be able to assem- 
ble such large and high class audiences and equally grati- 
fying that we were able to obtain the best talent, the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and such conductors as Mr. 
Hadley and Mr. Van Hoogstraten. The program notes by 
Lawrence Gilman will prove interesting and instructive. I 





CECIL FANNING’S RELAXATION 
Cevil Fanning's idea of vacationing is the conservative one 
that all one needs in order to feel rested is change of occu- 
pation—rather than mere idle recreation. So here he is 
hard at it, dudging from the degree of concentration, he 
might be in the throes of composing a prize poem, a favorite 
pastime by the way with this popular baritone, er perhaps 
he is pusaling over just the right twist for a crucial scene in 
the libretto of some opera on which he is collaborating. 


finish or in that artistic resourcefulness which makes the 
simplest phrase a thing of beauty. The three movements 
were given with smooth ensemble, Mme. Miquelle perform- 
ing her part with sympathy and judgment. In his group 
of solos M. Miquelle showed that he is also a brilliant vir- 
tuoso, Saint-Saéns’ ‘Allegro Appassionata’ and the Popper 
‘Tarantelle’ providing opportunity for a more showy dis- 
play of technical ability. His legato and lovely tone ‘were 
again revealed in Max Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei, 

“Piano solos by Mme. Miquelle gave the audience a treat 
as she plays with a refinement of style and tonal beauty 
that compels attention. She made a particularly strong 
impression by. her interpretations of the moderns. One 
piece was repeated and her hearers showed plainly that 
more extras would have been welcome.” 

Summer Session At CONSERVATORY. 

Summer work at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, which accommodates many teachers and others who 
are unable to register during the regular sessions of the 
school year, is continued without interruption except for 
legal holidays between commencement and the opening of 
the 1922-23 school year on September 21 next. 

The following members of the conservatory faculty will 
teach during the summer, most of them only on specified 
days of the week: pianoforte—Julius Chaloff, Floyd B. 
Dean, Kurt Fischer, Douglas B.: Kenney, Edwin Klahre, 
E. B. Rice, Frank Watson, H. S. Wilder; voice—Sullivan 
A. Sargent, Clarencé B. Shirley; violin—Eugene Green- 
berg, Carl Peirce, Roland C. Reasoner; solfeggio—Samuel 
W. Cole; harmony—Frederick S. Converse, Arthur M. 
Curry, Raymond Robinson; violoncello—Virginia Stick- 
ney; flute—Arthur Brooke; mandolin and guitar—George 
W. Bemis; cornet and trumpet—Francis M. Findlay, A. J, 
Smith; trombone—Stanislao Gallo; horn—G. Wendler. 

A.ice AMSTRONG . PLEASES. 

Alice Louise Amstrong, a soprano from the Boston stu- 
dio of Harriot Eudora Barrows, gave an interesting recital, 
under the sponsorship of her teacher, on Monday evening, 
June 19, at Grace Horne’s Gallery. Miss Amstrong was 
assisted by Margaret Whitaker, violinist, and Helen Tif- 
fany, accompanist. The singer was heard in old airs from 
Handel, Bruch’s devotional “Ave Maria” from “The Cross 
of Fire,” and in songs by Debussy, Widor, Chabrier, Bach- 
elet, Carpenter, Foote, Kramer, Grant-Schaefer and Dens- 
more, 

Miss Amstrong was in excellent voice and sang with 
musical intelligence, beauty of tone and emotional under- 
standing. A’ good-sized audience was keenly appreciative. 

A ie 8 





hope these concerts will continue to give pleasure, recrea- 
tion and education to large audiences that appreciate the 
best quality of music and help to make New York at- 
tractive in summer.” 

The audience noticed from the first that a new orchestra 
stand had been constructed, with a sounding board’ roof 
that made the softest pianissimo notes audible in all parts 
of the huge stadium. Trellises and green treés enhanced 
the attractiveness of the setting, shutting out the ‘barren- 
ness of the rest of the large field, 

To get back to the program and Mr. Hadley, it is suf- 
ficient to say that under his baton the chosen works were 
admirably rendered, showing that this American conductor 
and composer does not—to say the least—suffer by com- 
parison with some of the illustrious foreign conductors who 
have found their way to our shores. He understands Wag- 
ner and makes his audience enjoy and appreciate the vast- 
ness of such works, Mr. Hadley was warmly received by 
the audience and is certain to win many new friends during 
his three weeks’ conductorship at the Stadium. 

Prior to the concert Mr. Lewisohn entertained a number 
of guests (many of whom helped him to underwrite’ the 
concerts) at a dinner held at the Claremont. V. 


Jury 7. 

An interesting program was presented by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under the baton of Henry Hadley, on 
Friday evening, July 7. The American composer, Humi- 
ston, was represented by his “Southern Fantasy,” in which 
he makes use of two short themes suggestive of the South, 
the first of Negro origin and the second derived from the 
first measure of the introduction to Stephen Foster’s “An- 
gelina * Baker.” 

Of special interest too, was the “Barcarolle,” which had 
its first performance, Originally a piano piece composed 
by the noted Dutch conductor, Mengelberg, as a youth, and 
played in America last season by the pianist, Elly Ney, it 
was orchestrated a few months ago by Mr. Hadley and 
won the cordial approval of the composer-conductor. The 
large audience applauded it enthusiastically. 

The entire program, given below, was rendered by the 
orchestra with its accustomed finish and admirable style: 

. Humperdinck 


. Moszkowski 
. ._Humiston 


Prelude to Haénsel and Gretel 

Suite in F major, op. 

Southern Fantasy 

Waltz, From the Vienna Woods 

Barcarolle ves, : 

(Orchestrated by Henry Hadley—First Time) 

Pizzicato ostinato (from symphony No. 4, in F minor, . 36), 

schaikowsky 


Finale (from symphony No. 4, in F minor, op. 36)...Tschaikowsky 
Jury 9. 


The Stadium concert of Sunday evening, July 9, had an 
American atmosphere which was most satisfying. John 
Powell, a young American pianist, appearing as the first 
Stadium soloist of the season, appropriately chose to play 
the beautiful D minor concerto, No. 2, of our own great 
MacDowell. Mr, Powell’s execution is finished and smooth, 
and this concerto gave him ample opportunity to bring out 
the contrasts in light and shade, delicacy and vigor. The 
clarity of his playing, his ringing tones and the emphatic, 
straightforward manner of his performance were admirable. 
The orchestral accompaniment was particularly fine, giving 
him just the right support, The new orchestra stage and 
roof provides a splendid acoustical aeons, most favor- 
able to the orchestra. The huge audience received Mr. 


Mengelberg 
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Gabriel Moulin Photo 
EDWARD F, SCHNEIDER, 
California composer, whose tone poem, “Sargossa Sea,” met 
with splendid success when it was performed, by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra recently. 





Powell enthusiastically and he responded with an encore, 
David Guion's pare arrangement of “Turkey in the Straw,” 
displaying marked rhythm and spontaneity. 

Mr. Hadley, as usual, had his men under excellent con- 
trol, and. each number was thoroughly enjoyable. “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” based on an amusing old tale, was 
interpreted with. delightful humor. An encore given after 
this was Walter’s “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” 
(Wagner), rendered with exquisite feeling, fine tone and 
flowing melody. : 

Two of the four mood-pictures contained in Wintter 
Watts’ new suite, “Etchings,” were heard for the first time. 
Mr. Watts is a young American composer, born in Cin- 
cinnati, who won a scholarship at the Damrosch Institute 
in New York and later the Morris Loeb prize of $1,000 in 
composition. The first of the “etchings,” ‘Westminster 
Abbey,” received honorable mention for the Prix de Rome 
of the American Academy. It is described in the pro- 
gram notes by Lawrence Gilman as “a sentimental reverie 
in the most famous of English curiosity shops.” Written 
in modern style, somewhat after the manner of Debussy, 
the broad, serious theme is announced by horns; it is then 
taken up by woodwinds and strings and developed in vari- 
ous pleasing combinations. The second, “Petit Trianon,” 
a charming picture, is gayer in mood and contrasting in 
style and treatment to the first. The audience evidenced 
approval and delight in sincere applause, which Mr. Watts, 
who was among the audience, acknowledged. 

The bacchanale from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” played with excellent rhythm and building to climax, 
closed the program which is given here in full: 

Cortege; The Huntresses (from Sylvia) 

Overture, Carnival, op. 

Piano Concerto No, 2, in D minor, op. 23 
Mr. Powell. 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice 

Etchings (First Time) 

(a) Westminster Abbey 

(b) Petit Trianon 
Dream Pantomime, from Haensel and Gretel 
Bacchanale from Samson et Dalila 


Humperdinck 
Saint-Saéns 


June Official Bulletin of N. F. M. C. 


In the official bulletin issued by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in June, the president, Mrs. John F. Lyons, in 
a message to the readers, calls attention to the fact that 
June marks the close of the first six months of the National 
Bulletin’s existence. It has proved to be of splendid serv- 
ice and inspiration to the organization. Helen Harrison 
Mills is the efficient editor. 

The various states have reported great strides and evince 
much enthusiasm in the work. There are now but five states 
that have no organization, and there has been a large in- 
crease in. membership both in the number of clubs and in 
the membership of individual clubs. 

Mrs. John’ Williams Hall, as national chairman of the 
junior department, has done some important work in inter- 
esting the children in music and establishing clubs through- 
out the country. The department has to its credit one 
hundred, new clubs this season. 

Mrs. Edgar ‘Stillman Kelley, chairman of opera and 
orchestra, has anfiounced that Mrs. Rockefeller-McCormick 
has consented to be honorary chairman of the opera depart- 
ment, and Mrs, Achibald Freer, chairman of the Opera in 
Our Language Foundation, is now Mrs. Kelley’s co-chairman 
of opera in the N. F. M. C, q 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, director of the finance and leg- 
islation department, states that a goal has been set to raise 
$35,000 before March, 1923, for National Extension work 
and expenses of the N. F. M. C, for the thirteenth biennial 
convention. Two million dollars is the ultimate goal to be 
reached for the Endowment Fund, but the first step in that 
direction is to secure $100,000. 

Also in the June Bulletin is an interesting letter from 
Ella May Smith, director of the American Music Depart- 
ment, who was in London in the cause of American music. 


Wilson-George Wedding Announcement 


_Arthur Wilson, vocal teacher, who is summering at Mer- 
riewold Park, N. Y., was married to Dorothy George, a 
pupil of Frank La Forge; about a month ago. 5 
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IDELLE PATTERSON, 


soprano, who will give a joint recital with her husband, A. 

Russ Patterson, in Chappaqua, N. Y., July 28. Much en- 

thusiasm is being manifested in Lakeside, Ohio, over Miss 
Patterson’s appearance there on August 26. 


4 
ANOTHER CONDUCTOR “UP IN THE AIR” 
In Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s case, however, the statement is to 
be taken in a literal sense, and the figure on the first flying 
machine ever to be mounted by a Detroit conductor is not in 
any sense symbolical. (Photo by César Saerchinger.) 


GIOVANNI 
MARTINELLI, 
the famous tenor of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House, photo- 
graphed on the Olym- 
pic just before sailing 
for a vacation in Eu- 


| rope. (Photos by Bain 


News Service.) 


MUSICAL COURIER 


A MUSICAL FAMILY 


In the center, Bugene Goossens, one of the beat known Eng- 
lish composers and conductors today, with his brothers, Leon 
(right) and Adolf (left). This photograph was taken many 
years ago when all three were playing with the Aeolian Or- 
chestra of Liverpool, John Blamphin conductor, and the 
photograph was loaned by courtesy of Mr. Blamphin. The 
father of the Goossens boys was for years a conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company and Grandfather Goossens led 
the Goossens Male Choir of Liverpool, famous in its day. 


SELF-PROTECTION NATURP’S FIRST LAW 


Josef Lhevinne points with pride to his valiant bodyguard, 
Mutt and Jeff. Serenely secure in their watchful presence, 
he will tell you he fears neither mouse nor man. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN AND HER 
DAUGHTER BOJER, 
(Photographed in Central Park, New York.) 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
Believing that one should begin early, Lazar 8. 


Samoiloff, New York vocal teacher, has already 
begun training his daughter, Zepha, for a ca- 


reer as a singing teacher. She has been pres- 
ent at the lectures which Mr. Samoiloff gives 
to pupils taking his teachers’ course, and she 
has spent an hour daily in study of this sub- 
ject. Taking the examination required of stu- 
dents of this course, Zepha passed very credit- 
ably, showing what a firm grasp she already 
has of the principles of correct singing. (Hlzin 


FREDA WILLIAMS, 
of whom Herman Devries, the well known critic of Chicago, 
said that she has a voice of excellent quality and uses it with 
skill and intelligence. Miss Williams recently sang at @ re 
ception given by Dr. and Mrs. Bernhard C. Hesse, when he 
technic and diction were particularly remarked upon by those 
who heard her. Of special interest were several songs hy 
Pearl G. Curran, which were given with the composer at the 
piano. Among the guests were Harriet Ware and Mr. and 
Mrs. James MacDermid, Among Miss Williams’ forthcom 
ing engagements mention might be made of her appearance 
on August 1 at the Westinghouse broadcasting station in 
Newark, N. J., and her joint recital in the fall in New York 
with Mildred Dilling, the harpist. (Hohen photo.) 


ye Pia 
ROA BATON, 
picking flowers at her beautiful home at Grand View on the 
Hudson, where she is busy preparing her programs for «a 
transcontinental tour this coming season. 
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SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, . ° ° - 


Antien McQUHAE 


Tenor 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
8 East 34th Street, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STBEINWAY PIANO 


- Reading, Pa. 











Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1922-1923 


HARRY ASKIN, Mor. 
1451 Broadway 





New York 





FALK 


For Available Dates Tour Direction 


c. H. FALK 
06 Fifth Ave., Room 20, New York 
or Woilfeohn Bureau, New York 


Annie Louise H arp i st 
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WALTER ANDERSON 
Phone: 1212 Bryant — :-: tet 1452 Broadway, N. Y. 











ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio, : ; 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio : 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Opera 
National Concerts, Inc,, 1451 Broadway, New York. 





Management: 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
511 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 











ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone Schuyler 8399 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 
rw Covent Gorden, London, 
t ita: cw 
Soon tan Available for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Also: VOCAL TUITION 


Address: 19 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 














VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd Street - - New York 
Telephone Riverside 0496 
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BUFFALO RUBINSTEIN CHORUS *" 
IN FINAL CONCERT OF SEASON 


Community Chorus Holds Annual Spring Festival—Pupils’ 
Recitals of High Standard 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 28—The Rubinstein Chorus of 
women’s voices (John Lund, conductor, and William 
Wirges, Jr., accompanist) gave its final concert of the sea- 
son in the musig room of the Hotel Iroquois, June 9, 
presenting an excellent program to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Especially praiseworthy was the perform- 
ance of the De Koven “Roumanian Wedding Song,” Krem- 
ser’s “Old Air” and Brahms’ “The Gypsies.” Florence 
Reid's lovely alto voice was heard to advantage in the in- 
cidental solo passages in two numbers, and she was ac- 
corded hearty applause. Edmund Northrup, baritone, a re- 
cent valuable acquisition to Buffalo singers, delighted his 
audience in his musicianly rendition of two groups of songs 
to which he was obliged to add encores, one of them a 
lullaby by a local composer, Lawrence Williams. Christie 
Williams at the piano ably supported Mr. Northrup. 
Community Cuorus Horns ANNUAL Sprinc FeEstivat. 

The Community Chorus, assisted by a New York band 
and conducted by Harry Barnhart, with Lydia Civetti of 
New York, soprano soloist (Eva Rautenberg, accompanist) 
and Ellen Becker's group of dancers, held its annual Spring 
festival June 8 and 9 in Elmwood Music Hall, giving an 
excellent entertainment to large audiences. Margaret Ad- 
sit Barrell, president of the chorus, was given her share of 
praise and credit for its success, 

Puriwts’ Recrra, or Hicn Stanparp. 

Some of the piano pupils of Lawrence H, Montague gave 
a recital in the parish house of the North Presbyterian 
Church, June 12, when an excellent program of standard 
compositions was creditably performed. Evelyn C. Winton, 
an advanced organ pupil, presented an admirable organ 
recital program at the church June 27. Mr. Montague’s 
pupils are earnest and conscientious, many of unusual 
talent, and evidence the ability of their teacher. 

Mrs. John Eckel’s Violin School gave the last of its 
series of invitation recitals June 15 in the beautiful resi- 
dence-studio of Mrs. Eckel, an ensemble program being 
presented by Ruth Stanton, Euphenia Shillinglow, Charles 
Stokes and Mrs. Eckel, with Gerald Stokes and Lawrence 
Montague at the piano. Sonata in G minor (Handel) ; 
concerto in D major (Mozart); concerto in F major (Vi- 
valdi), a fantasy for violin, and a quartet by Rieding were 
among the ambitious and enjoyable offerings. All of Mrs. 
Eckel’s pupils are well taught and are free from all dis- 
turbing mannerisms. 

The Musical Institute gave an entire week of recitals, 
five evenings and two afternoons, pupils of twelve teachers 
of the faculty participating. A short program by some of 
the members of the faculty was enjoyed the first evening, 
which was in the nature of an informal bon voyage to 
Charles Schilsky, head of the violin department, who is 
to spend the summer in England. Pupils of the following 
teachers participated: Henry Dunman, Grace Horton 
Cheater, Henry Hoffman, Inez Whittaker Larkin, Flora 
Miller, Ethel Lowry, Nellie M. Gould, Marguerite Davison, 
William Benbow, Helen Philip, Arnold Cornelissen and 
Gladys Mashke. Large audiences were in attendance, thor- 
oughly enjoying the excellent offerings of the various 
pupils throughout the week. 

William Fuhrmann, organist, and the Normal School 
Orchestra, directed by Miss Speer of the State Normal 
School, furnished the music for the golden jubilee celebra- 
tion, June 26. 

The Buffalo Conservatory of Music (Angelo Read, di- 
rector) presented pupils of the faculty in a recital June 10 
in Townsend Hall. 
admirable program of standard compositions before an 
audience that filled the hall. Emilie Yoder, a talented piano 
pupil, also accompanied the violin solos. A. Leon Trick 
of the faculty contributed to the enjoyment of the audience 


in his playing of the second piano part of the Mendelssohn | 


G minor concerto, which was artistically played by Dr. 
Herman Ebling. 

Two programs were given by pupils of the Buffalo 
School of Music at the school, June 17 and 19. The high 
quality of the teaching is too well known to need com- 
ment, all the pupils acquitting themselves creditably. 
Among the advanced players it is stated that Ilona McLeod, 
Marjorie Freeman, Erna Rautenberg and Miriam Youngs 
are to study in New York with Ernest Hutcheson the com- 
ing season. 

Dorothy Seidenberg met with success recently in her 

singing before the Booster Club a group of songs by Wil- 
son, Salter and Densmore, with Ethyol McMullen at the 
Nano. 
William Wall Whiddit presented some of the members of 
his large class of vocal and piano pupils in two recitals, 
June 26 and 27, in the beautiful auditorium of the Central 
Presbyterian Church before enthusiastic audiences. 
Through the courtesy of Denton, Cottier & Daniels, the 
Steinway Duo-Art piano reproduced several great pianists’ 
interpretations of the same numbers played by Edna 
Ruchte and Doris Stanford, illustrating how closely Mr. 
Whiddit’s pupils are following in their renditions. The 
vocal pupils appearing on the program of June 26 were 
Mrs. Ralph Woodard, Mrs. Warren Dow, Mrs. Lloyd 
Hedrick and Earl F. Vanderberg, all of whom evidenced 
the care and excellence of their training. Mrs. Hedrick’s 
lovely voice, refined and artistic style, combined with a 
charming stage presence, and Mr. Vanderberg’s ease of 
manner, rich quality of voice and sound musicianship won 
favor, All the pupils were obliged to grant encores. 

Invitation programs were issued to a musicale given b 
some of the piano pupils of A. Leon Trick at the Chure 
of the Redeemer, June 28, when the following pupils pres- 
ented the program: Mary Wilson, Helen Striker, Sylvia 
Layman, Myrtle Sparling, Gladys Sprague, Emilie Yoder 
and Margaret Ferguson who pre the Mendelssohn G 
minor concerto with Mr. Trick at second piano. Other 
composers represented were Grieg, Schiitt, Schubert-Liszt, 
Moszkowski, Chopin, Liszt, Dett and Debussy. 

Among recent radio soloists have been George Bagwall 
and Ina Grodzinsky-Levy, pianists; Charles McCreary, 
baritone: Ernest Crimi, tenor; Irene Pellette-Studt, so- 
prano; Guido Octette, and the Octave Club of East Au- 
rora, under the direction of DeWitt C. Garretson. 


Recent solo recitalists were Marjorie Freeman, piano 


Piano, violin and vocal pupils gave an' 
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pupil at Buffalo School of Music; George Boughton, violin 
pupil of August Fricker; Inez Whittaker Larkin, piano 
pupil of Grace. Horton Chester. 

-upils of the following teachers—Leonard Adams, Flor- 
ence Shearer, Ada Stettenberg, the Misses Kiefer, Mrs. W. 
S. Wright, the Misses Schwarb, Elinor Strang, Edna 
Johnson, Agatha Plewacka and: Mrs. Charles Warren—were 
heard in recitals. 

At the recital of the pupils“of Clara Dutch pleasing 
variety was afforded the program in the excellent singing 
of a group of songs by Margherita Tirindell Ragone. 

Vocal pupils of Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan acquitted 
themselves very creditably in a recent recital B. 


Hans Hess and the Cello 


The violoncello has long been regarded both by perform- 
ers and the public as merely an instrument for filling in the 
orchestra. At different periods there have been men who, 
by their labor and devotion to the instrument, have left 
their names and works to be associated with it in‘ time to 
come; men who have shown us possibilities in the cello not 
recognized before—names such as Duport, Romberg, Dot- 
zauer, Grutzmacher, Popper, Kummer, Klengel. In the 
hands of Hans Hess the cello has appeared as an instru- 
ment capable of conveying depth and breadth of musical 
feeling, scarcely equalled by any other. Variety of tone 
power and tone color seems practically boundless; many 
effects of delicacies and fineness are possible to the cello in 
such degree as to put to shame its somewhat more favored 
sister, the violin. Mr. Hess’ recitals are constantly draw- 
ing from the public and the press expressions of wonder 
at the variety of feeling in his playing, and the facility and 
clearness with which it is brought forth. Few cellists 
have attempted complete recitals, thinking the interest of 
an audience cannot be held through so much cello playing. 
And still Mr. Hess’ greatest success has been won through 
his masterful presentation of all-cello recitals; through 
presenting the instrument in a true light of its vast capa- 
bilities and possibilities. 

At the Hans Hess studios in the Fine Arts Building, 
several score of enterprising cello students are developing 
artistry along the same lines, and preparing the good doc- 
trine into practice as artists and teachers. The names of 
many of them are seen and spoken daily in circles where 
cello playing is a subject of interest. Many students have 
completed their studies and are now teaching in educational 
and musical institutions. 

The literature of music written for the cello is multi- 
plying appreciably under the influence of Mr. Hess. Many 
worthy compositions have been written and dedicated. A 
general interest in the instrument and its music that can 
hardly be adequately gauged has been awakened and dis- 
seminated by this man, We are happy to see the time ap- 
proaching when the opinion of Louis C, Elson, that “the 
violoncello is the instrument most suited to express the 
deepest feelings of composer and performer” will be fully 
vindicated. S. B. 


Millie Ryan’s “Radiola” Quartet Heard 

The “Radiola” quartet, produced under the personal direc- 
tion of Millie Ryan, was heard over the radio on July 3. 
The quartet consists of Ada Hall, the English soprano; 
Madelaine Borcek, contralto, who recently returned from 
her Havana grand opera engagement; Carl Silbert, grand 
opera tenor, and Wesley Hull, baritone of the London pro- 
duction of the “Beggar’s Opera” Company. The quartet 
was assisted by Princess Atalie Unkalinst (Sunshine Rider), 
who has been engaged to sing the leading role in the opera 
“Nitana,” to be produced in New York this winter. 


Pupils of Alice M. Spaulding Heard 


The pupils of Alice M. Spaulding, an exponent of the 
Perfield Pedagogical System, were heard in a musicale and 
cantata, “The Fairies of the Seasons,” at Leslie Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening, June 23. 
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Cyrena Van Gordon and Robert Ringling 
Speed Boat Enthusiasts 


While French and Italian Opera stars are cruising the 
Mediterranean, Cyrena Van Gordon and Robert Ringling, 
two All- American artists, make Chicago their Summer 
playground, and with their respective families, may be 
seen almost any day lunching, or tea- ~ing at the Drake, 
after a spin up or down the lake front in Mr. Ringling’s 
championship boat, “The Viroling.” 

Miss Van Gordon, with her splendid contralto, and Mr. 
Ringling, with one of the most promising dramatic bari- 
tones in music today, have beside these matchless gifts— 
youth. They stand for what is to come in American 
musical achievement. And each has won success in the 
true American way, without any of the “pull and influ- 
ence” generally deemed necessary, with nothing but true 
American persistence and the capacity for hard work. 

Miss Van Gordon made her debut at the age of nineteen 
and is now a much loved member of the Chicago Opera. 
Mr. Ringling, at the age of twenty-four, is prepared to 
present a repertory containing more than twenty baritone 
roles, He launches an exclusive concert tour this fall under 
the supervision of R. E. Johnston of New York, manager 
of Ruffo, Tetrazzini, Raisa and Gigli. 

Mr. Ringling appeared in opera last season in Florida. 
His debut in the musical world is of interest to thousands, 
for the story of his boyhood and the struggle that was 
waged for his life, when a football injury crippled him, 
are well known. 

Between the age of twelve and sixteen he was bedridden, 
while all the wealth and influence at the command of his 
famous father and uncles was brought to bear on the 
problem of saving him from a crippled existence. Finally 
the one desperate chance was taken by a Chicago physician, 
Dr. John Ridlon. Both hips were broken, and after long 
months of suffering and plaster casts, he walked once more. 

Even in his illness he had begun to study the opera parts 
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he loved, and at sixteen he began 
in earnest the study of voice. To- 
day, in spite of this four year 
handicap, he has tasted the first 
fruits of success and is looking 
ahead to his career. 

Nothing daunted by the acci- 
dent that very nearly ended the 
thoughts of a career, he is a lover 


of sports. Golf, handball and 
boats interest him most—speed 
boats are his special delight. His 


home is filled with the trophies he 
has won in the game which, next 
to his music, is the thing he loves 
best. 

It is one thing to recline in gal- 
leys and gondolas, basking in 
stage moonlight, and breathing 
the love songs of operatic tradi- 
tion. But it is quite another 
matter to breathe at all whisking 
over the sutface of Lake Michi- 
gan at sixty miles an hour, with 
head wrapped in rubber helmet 
and cork belts holding you in 
fond embrace, 

Nevertheless, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don and Robert Ringling, who 
have tried both, declare that next 
to singing, speed boating is the 
greatest thrill in the world. In 
the accompanying photograph 
they are just putting out of harbor from Chicago in the 
Viroling, the fastest boat of its class in the water today, 
with which Mr, Ringling has won many trophies. 


Miss Van Gordon and Mr, Ringling will open a concert 
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“Mepuisto WALTZ.” 

“TI should very much like to know if Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Waltz’ 
is taken from the ‘Faust Symphony’?” 

The ‘Mephisto Waltz” has no connection whatever with the 
“Faust Symphony,” nor with Goethe's dramatic poem. The ‘Me 
phisto Waltz” is the second of the “Zwei Episodes aus Lenau’s 
‘Faust’ for Orchestra,’’ composed by Liszt in 1858-59. The German 
title is “Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke’’- in English, “The dance 
in the village tavern, or the Mephisto Waltz.” The name, Nicholas 
Lenau, is the pseudonym of E. F. Niembach, Edler von Strehlenau, 
1802-50, Lenau was also the source of inspiration of “La pro- 
cession nocturne’ by Henri Ribaud, the composer of ‘Marouf,’ 
and of Richard’s Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 

Wuicu Are THey? 

“If you can possibly tell me which the ‘Revolutionary Etude,’ 
the ‘Ocean Etude’ and ‘Black Key Etude’ are in Chopin's opus 
numbers you will greatly oblige a subscrib: *r who has received 
answers from you upon previous occasions,’ 

The “Revolutionary Etude” is op. 10, No. 
“Black Key Etude” is op. 10, No. 5, in G flat major; 
Etude” is probably op, 25, No. 12, in C minor. 


Wuat Date? 


“Will you kindly tell me the date of Chaminade’s death?’ 
Chaminade is still living, according to the best information avail- 
able, 


12, in C minor; the 
the “Ocean 


Sone WRITING. 


“Would you be kind enough to answer a few questions con- 
cerning song- writing? I wrote a song some time ago and was 
given to understand by professional musicians that words for 
a song were hardly ever accepted without music. I since have 
been told that words and music are hardly ever accepted by 
publisters, as they have their own composers to compose the 
music, I would be glad to know which is correct, If there are 

publishers that are especially anxious to receive words 
a 7 would appreciate the information. Thanking you.’ 


It would seem that either you or your informant must have mis- 
understood what publishers want. Ordinarily they will not accept 
words without music as they do not employ musicians to set words 
to music for them; they expect the composer to supply music and 
whatever words he has set to music. here are of course many 
composers who write for one firm of publishers; that is, all their 
songs are published by that firm, but this does not mean that the 
words are supplied to the composers, The composer usually has a 
contract with the publisher by which the latter agrees to publish the 
composer’s songs. Other composers may have songs that are sent 
out by more than one publishing house. If anyone is anxious for 
words to be supplied, it is a song composer. So many poems are 
copyrighted that the composer must pay for using the verses, if 
copyrighted; if you ee words for a song you should send 
them to the musician. yrighting is a simple motes ee is 
done through the Library e Congress, Washington, D — 
tion for a copy of the Copyright Laws, will bring aaae a Ro a 

ing full information as to what you should do to protect your ale 
or music, or both. 4 

How to Pronounce It. 
“Can you, ,Bive me the information as to how Dumesail is 
pronounced ?’ 


Dew-may-nell, with the accent on the last syllable. 


HARMONICS. 


“What is a harmonic on the violin? Is it an interval or a 
single tone? I had the impression that when a tone was played 
and the fifth and octave above ded simult ly, it was 
a harmonic, and that a harmonic was a very high tone. How 
is it played? I will appreciate this information very much, 
You have helped me before and I thank you.’ 

The definition of harmonic in the musical dictionary consulted 
is, “One of the series of tones sounding with, but higher in pitch 
and less intense than its generator.”’ hen a string on a violin 
is stopped, it cannot vibrate as a whole, “but only in independent 
sections.” The interval depends upon where the string is touched. 
If the G string is touched in the middle it gives two vibrating sec- 
tions each producing the octave of G, but if it is touched a third 
of the distance “from nut to bridge,” it is divided into three vi- 
brating sections, each producing the fifth above the octave of G. 
There is a table giving the intervals that can be produced; touching 
the octave F Amer the octave, the fifth produces the twelfth; the 
fourth the fifteenth, These tones are produced by simply touching 
the string, not ‘‘stopping.”’ 

Stopping on a violin is the pressure of the finger on a string to 
vary its pitch; double » etapping is when two or more strings are so 
pres: and ly, 


Ficurep Bass. 


“There are so meer expressions used in music that are for 
the use of professionals, 1 am often puzzled as to their meanin 








saw a 5 a ag of ‘Figured Bass,’ but cannot understand what is 
meant b unless it means the finger that should be used 
to play he bass, as music is sometimes marked for fingering. If 
this is not right will you kindly let me know what the real 
meaning is?’’ 
‘Figured bass” 
the bass in a composition. 


has nothing whatever to do with the fingering of 
It is a kind of musical shorthand by 
which the harmony of a piece is indicated. It consists of the bass 
notes alone, with figures to represent the chords. It was first em- 
ployed about 1600 in accompaniments to recitatives and songs; after- 
wards for some time it was universally used for accompaniments, 

Works like Bach’s “Passion” and Handel’s “Messiah” had ac- 
companiments indicated in this manner. It was not customary to 
insert all the figures necessary for the chord, some intervals being 
too familiar to require indication, 


Diaz Enjoying Texas Visit 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who is visiting San Antonio, Texas (his home town), found 
so much to interest him there, surrounded by his family and 
friends, that he abandoned his projected trip to California 
with his mother. 

Mr. Diaz, however, will go to Italy soon, returning to 
New York in time for the rehearsals with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Newport to Hear Goldina de Wolf Lewis 

Goldina de Wolf Lewis, the charming young American 
soprano, will appear in concert at Newport, N. H., under 
the direction of Nelson Coffin, with whom she sang at the 
Keene Festival last year. 


Cyrena Van Gordon and Robert Ringling in the latter's speed boat 





“The Viroling.” 


E Ik yhnston. Mr 
remarkable 
millionaire 


tour this fall, under the direction of R. 
Ringling’s voice is a dramatic baritone of 
range. He is the son of Charles Ringling, 
circus owner. 

Myra Hess an Alluring Pianist 
“Because she plays with the refined delicacy of a woman, 
Myra Hess has made a place for herself far more con- 


spicuous than any of the mannish pianists,” so wrote Paul 
Morris in the Evening Telegram following one of Miss 
Hess’ New York appearances. He further stated that 
“her runs and arpeggios glitter and sparkle. Her tone is 
caressing. She manipulates rhythms, variations with a 
dainty precision that is captivating. . . .She is one of the 
most alluring pianists that Europe has sent here this 
season, 


Pittsburgh Engagement for de Horvath 
Among the most recent bookings of Cecile de Horvath 
is an appearance in Pittsburgh, Pa., January 19. She has 
been engaged by James A. Bortz for his Artist Series 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HONOLULU 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Ltd. 
Capitalization $125,000 Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


Organized solely for the purpose of bringing artists of international 
reputation to Australasia, 


L. &. Behymer, Los Angeles—American Representative 


Frederic Shipman, Managing Director 
15 Castigreagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
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VIRGINIA GILL lyric soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 


Now Booking tor Season 1921-1922 
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Scientific Voice Development 


NORMAL TONE — ARTISTIC SINGING 336 West 72nd St. 
L. R. Macdonald, Seo Phone 5791 Columbus, New York 
Summer Address: New Glasgow, Nove Scotia, Canads 
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BOYD WELLS 


Western Tour and with 
the Cornish School un- 


New York tii May, Seattle, Wash. 
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1730 Broadway, 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
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SEAGLE, Baritone 


Now Teaching in New York City 
STUDIO: 131 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Applications may be sent to ISABELLE STRANAHAN, Secretary, at the above address 
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Abbeville, Ala.—The public school closed here May 
25 after a successful season. An interesting program made 
up of readings and music was given. Susie Wilson Bland 
played a violin solo, and Mary Wood Murphy, a piano solo. 
An operetta, “Snow White,” was presented by the students. 
Their teachers are Professor and Mrs, Slaughter, Mrs. 
T. D. Lee, Tyde Strickland and Topsy Bradley, 

J. P. M. 


Asheville, N. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 

Atlantic City, N. J.—-The largest audience of the sea- 
son attended the Steel Pier concerts, Sunday, July 2; 
Merrick’s Symphony Orchestra at the afternoon concert 
was assisted by Hilda Reiter, soprano, and Henry Aleini- 
koff, violinist. At the evening concert in the Music Hall 
Geraldine Calla, soprano, and Judson House, tenor, were 
special soloists, the former singing Gounod’s waltz song 


from “Romeo and Juliet,” and Mr, House singing Doni- 
zetti’s aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore.” Both brought flattering acclamation and were 


compelled to respond to encores. In the duet, Goring 
Thomas’s “Dear Love of Mine” (“Nadeschda”), there was 
fine voice blending and real artistry. 

Vessella’s Concert Band, Oresta Vessella conductor, at 
the morning concert offered Sig. Bazzacco and Rosano in 
a trombone duet, and Rita Seay Aprea, soprano, Mrs. 
Aprea’s voice is of true clarity, She hails from Savannah, 
Ga., and made her initial bow to an Atlantic City audi- 
ence July 2, being at once acclaimed an artist by the visit- 
ors and patrons of the Pier. At the evening concert Mrs, 
Aprea was heard in Puccini’s “One Fine Day,” from “Mad- 
ame Butterfly.” The applause was flattering and she was 
compelled to contribute two encores, Edward Garrett, 
popular pianist, with the Marlborough-Blenheim Trio; 
Leo Sache, director and artist cellist, was heard in Rubin- 
stein’s concerto in D minor. The large audience was de- 
lighted at the display of artistry. Mr, Garrett is a pupil 
of the well known teacher, Jacoby, of New York, 

A program of unusual merit was presented by the stu- 
dents of Mrs. H. E. Conrad, at the home of Mrs. R. G. 
Edwards, June 6. It was in the form of a surprise re- 
cital for one of her pupils, Richard G. Edwards, Jr.. who 
is physically unable to attend the studio. The program 
opened with “America,” sung by the large audience, led 
by Dorothy Whitte, Dorothy Burnham, Evelyn Edwards, 
Dorothy Smith and Marie du Wald. Other numbers were 
given by Madeline Jordon and Gladys Smith (vocal solos), 
Dorothy Whitly and Dorothy Burnham (vocal duets), 
Mrs. Frank Whitly (monologues) and Dot Smith, Gladys 
Smith and Maxine Reisman (recitations), Miss Reisman 
is the talented daughter of Benjamin A. Reisman, popular 
pianist and composer. Mrs. Conrad was the efficient 
accompanist. : ; ; 

A special musical service was given Sunday evening, 
june 25, at the First Presbyterian Church. The regular 
choir of trained voices was assisted by the Hubbard Sis- 
ters, harpist and cellist. The quartet-—Nora Lucia Ritter, 
soprano; Helen MacAvoy, contralto; William Chester 
Boyer, tenor, and Lehman McVaugh, baritone—offered 
Mendelssohn’s “O Rest in the Lord.” A cantata, under the 
. direction of Mrs, William I, Probst and Anna P. Moore, 

entitled “Voices from Flowerland,” sung by forty-three 
girly of the Sunday School, was a feature of the evening. 

The Kiwanis Club of Pleasantville held its charter night 
and ceremonies at the Atlantic City Country Club at North- 
field, June 15. The Belmont Quartet, composed of Helen 
Kennedy, director of music in the Atlantic City schools 
(soprano), Dorothy Turner (contralto), J. K. Snyder 
(tenor) and Stanley Parsills (bass), contributed the vocal 
numbers and were enthusiastically received. 

Julia McManemin, talented daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
John C., McManemin, was one of the leading soloists at 
a concert given recently by the advanced pupils of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, in the Orpheus Club 
of Philadelphia, Miss McManemin played “Gondola, by 
Leefson, and “Album Leaf,” by Kirchner, displaying fine 
technic and feeling. She is a local resident and a graduate 
of Villa Maria College. : 

The Ambassador Artist Ensemble, Harry Loventhal direc- 
tor, offered a remarkable program, Sunday, June 25, with 
Bernard Parronchi, cellist, in two Popper selections; Mar- 
cel Hansotte, pianist of skill and ability, and Harry Loven- 
thal, violinist. Wagner, Wieniawski, Grieg and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff numbers were beautifully interpreted. 

Marion Jameson, director of music at the Brighton 
Avenue School, presented the graduating class, June 22, 
in the school auditorium in an interesting program. The 
school orchestra includes Robert Bowen, Harold Braasch, 
Haydon Bryan, George Christian, Pearl Clark, Davis Cox, 
Joseph Culbert (son of Mrs, Joseph A. Culbert, well known 
violinist), Leon Fair, Gladstone Fancisco, Marvin Frasner, 
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Harry Gimbel, George Henderson, Charles Holt, Robert 
Kennedy, Richard Leach, Catherine Miskey, Walter Scott, 
Jennie Shute, Kingston Singhi and Dominick Sportel. The 
tone blending of these young musicians is very gratifying. 
Those offering piano solos and recitations were Leonore 
Schaffer, Philip Leigh, Catherine Miskey, August Schmelz- 
kopf, Robert Brown and Franklin Rese. The Girls’ Glee 
Club showed well trained voices and is a credit to the 
teacher. The members are Florence Talley, Frances Voll- 
mer, Ruth Kigfer, Celia Silverman, Blanche Price, Doro- 
thy Alcorn, Ragenole Berkowitz, Mildred Fleming and 
Lenora Plotka, Olive Swoboda was a pleasing accom- 
panist for the class. The whole program was beautifully 
interpreted and won the applause of the large audience. 

The Hebrew National Orphan Home featured Cantor 
Rosenblatt, tenor, and Max Jaobs, violinist, on the Steel 
Pier, June 4, for the benefit of the Home.’ An enthusi- 
astic audience especially enjoyed Cantor Rosenblatt, whose 
singing possesses many commendable qualities. 

Mattie Bell Bingey, formerly of Pittsburgh, a sister of 
Nora Lucia Ritter, popular soprano, was married June 15 
at the manse of the First Presbyterian Church, to Bruce 
Graham Loomis of Newark. Rev. Henry Merle Mellen 
officiated. Mrs. Loomis is residing in Newark, and with 
her sister, Miss Ritter, will resume vocal study this fall. 

An organ recital of merit was sponsored June 26 in the 
First Baptist Church by Evalyn Quick Lyson, popular in- 
structor of organ and piano, introducing Dorothy E. Baker 
and Marion H. Semple, two advanced pupils of the Lyson 
Conservatory for Organ. Both showed marked talent in 
groups by famous composers, winning the approval of a 
large audience. They were assisted by Helen MacAvoy, 
contralto, and William Chester Boyer, tenor, Miss Mac- 
Avoy and Mr. Bower have appeared with distinct success 
at numerous musicales and recitals. They also gave pleas- 
ure in a duet. Evalyn Quick Tyson accompanied at the 
piano, 

Nora Lucia Ritter was guest soloist at two weddings 
recently: Ruth Lowenthal and Benjamin Katz, Dr. Henry 
M. Fisher of Beth Israel Temple officiating; and Edna 
MacRoe and W. Russell Reed in the. First Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Henry Merle Meilen officiating. 

At a reception tendered by the auxiliary of Our Lady 
Star of the Sea, in honor of Rt, Rev. Msgr. P. J. Petri, 
the newly. ordained minister, one of the leading lights in 
a playette was Margaret Crawford, a pupil of the Ritter 
Studio. She has a delightful soprano voie and her intel- 
ligent use of it was pleasing. Miss Crawford alo has a 
charming personality. 

J. Frank Merrich, conductor of the Steel Pier Symphony 
Orchestra, sponsored Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Mischa 
Ferenzo, tenor; Emily Russell Miller, soprano, and Enrico 
Aresoni, tenor, at the Sunday night concerts in the Music 
Hall on the Pier, drawing fairly large audiences. These 
artists are well known to Atlantic City patrons, having 
been heard at many local concerts. 

Oreste Vessella, conductor of the Steel Pier Concert 
Band, presented Emma Zuern, soprano; Paul W. Keast, 
baritone, and Henry Gurney, tenor, at the Sunday eve- 
ning concerts. William S, Thunder was accompanist. 
Vessella’s concert band is a favored Pier organization, 
and the pronounced drawing feature of the Stes oe 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Progress being noted in the 
building of the new auditorium, plans are already t in 
Chattanooga for the formation of a high grade local musical 
organization to augment the program attendant upon its 
opening. To this end, Howard L. Smith will organize a 
chorus of several hundred voices and devote the interim 
to its training. About one hundred Cattanooga singers 
have already qualified, it is reported. One of the most im- 
portant features of the new structure will be the installa- 
tion of a large organ requiring nine months to build. Chat- 
tanooga Music Club is actively interested in the selection 
of the instrument, and will codéperate with the city in 
amassing the organ fund. The city commissioners have 
entrusted the Music Club with the plan for bringing to 
the public the very best available talent by way of a con- 
tinuation of the artist concert courses so poe in the 

1 be accorded 


past. Sunday afternoon organ concerts wi : 
the public free of charge, and popular rc will prevail 
wherever practicable, Mrs. John Lamar Meek of the State 


Federation of Music Clubs, thro whose initiative Cyrena 
Van Gordon gave her recital in Wyatt Auditorium recently, 
was eminently successful in the i prices, 
and it is stated on good authority that s may be the 
order of matters musical in this city, when auditorium con- 
certs are in full swing in the new memorial building. 

Successful closing exercises have been held within the last 
few weeks by Chattanooga’s three of musi 
Conservatory, presided over by Josef O. Cadek ; Chattanooga 
School of Music, under the direction of Mrs. R. L. Teich- 
fuss, and the American School of Music, under Prof. 
Charles Gluck. Several delightful concerts characterized 
the events, and a large number of pupils were graduated. 
The programs of the first-named occupied ten evenings. 
Preéminent among them was the graduating recital of Lois 
Spencer, pupil of Prof. Roy Lamont Smith. Her program 
included difficult numbers by Beethoven, Bach, Chopin and 
Faure, with a concert etude composed by her teacher. The 

ianist is but seventeen years of age. She was assisted by 

rs. Walter Heasty, soprano, 

Music for the commencement exercises of the public schools 
was under the tutelege of Clara Whips, Mrs. W. H. Pryor, 
Mrs, A, S. Dickey, Mrs. ser Lamar Meek and other ac- 
complished ys eee the tenure of the two 
semesters in Chattanooga High School, Miss Whips yee 


a band 

selected choruses, all of which participated on the program 
of the high school commencement. Miss Whips wielded 
the baton before an audience of three thousand, directing 
the large orchestra and a chorus of several hundred pupils. 
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She is spending her summer in New York, and will com- 
plete a musical course at ia University. 

Ottakar Cadek, of New York, violinist of the chamber 
music organized by Mrs. Pulitzer, has been the 
guest of his parents, Prof. and Mrs. Josef O. Cadek, at 
their home on Signal Mountain. 

A Chattanooga branch of the League of American Pen- 
women was organized here this week, with Sarah Ruth 
Frazier, president; Mrs. John Loop, vice-president; Lucile 
Rogers Wyman, secretary, and Katharine M. Vaughn, treas- 


urer. To be eligible one must be a writer, painter, musician 
or sculptor. iss Frazier, its head, pit ones art, music 
and letters, At the biennial convention held in Chevy 


Chase in May she was elected vice-president for the State 
of Tennessee, At once of the evening entertainments Miss 
Frazier’s song, “Sunshine and Love,” was rendered by Mrs. 
Northrup, soprano. 

Florence Evans of Cincinnati assisted the Chattanooga 
Male Chorus upon the occasion of its seventh semi-annual 
concert held in Wyatt Auditorium. An excellent program, 
well fitted to her contralto voice, was pleasingly rendered. 
Paris R. Myers conducted the choral numbers and Emil 
Lehman was piano accompanist. A noteworthy offering was 
the Chopin-Vogrich “Ring Out, Wild Bells” by soloist and 
chorus with the violin obligato by William Krug. Augment- 
ing the choral presentation of the grand march from “Tann- 
hauser” was the singing of Mesdames Taliaferro and Payne 
and May Roberts, sopranos, and Mesdames Sizemore and 
Turentine and Miss McCue, altos. The solo part of “In 
the Storm,” by Schultz, was sung by Stewart Roberts. 

K. M. V. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Do Ala.—The Sacred Harp Singers met here 
on June 4 for their regular monthly singing. The singers 
were called to order by E. O. Spivey (chairman), W. C. 
Tidwell, Jasper Barnes, Joel Tew, J. F. Patterson, John 
Woodham and R. S. Scarborough taking part. After the 
intermission, F, G, Barber, Ed. Howell, John Edmonson, 
B. P. Poyner, O. G. Tidwell and James Helms sang. 

Anne Reid Rollins has returned for the summer after 
having spent the last ten months studying voice with John 
Proctor Mills of Montgomery, from whom she won a 
scholarship. JP, M. 


Elkhart, Ind.—One of the most interesting students’ 
recitals given in Elkhart was the class in violin of -Anna 
Hogue. A capacity audience greeted these talented young 
players at the First Presbyterian Church, June 1. A full 
orchestra. composed entirely of Miss Hogue’s pupils, accom- 
panied many of the selections; this was augmented by the 
organ and piano, played by Mrs. Harvey Crawford and 
Marion Hughes, respectively, Solos were rendered by Edith 
Lord, Mary Harden, Adaline Horwich, Phyllis Helfrick, 
Eunice Zimmerman and little Martha Jollif, eight years 
old, whose talent is unusual. She used a quarter-size violin. 
A quintet by Eugene McManus, Phillip Helper, Charles 
Longacre, Norwell Roth and Helen Nile was well given. An 
ensemble of older boys was especially good, the performers 
being Sydney Zolot, Harry Rosenberg, Kenneth Fields, 
Arden Crawford, Robert Dillon, Donald Kintzel and Otilio 
Yoder. Another splendid number was a sextet composed of 
Martha Schaffer, Jeanette Overlease, Velda Rush, Carlyn 
King, Isabelle Sanders and Irma Carlson. Entirely novel 
was the “Tit for Tat,” played by two little girls, Margaret 
McKeeby and Beatrice Fergison. Assisting artists were 
Alene Webster, soprano, and Inez Hood, reader. The 
program closed with a grand ensemble of voices and 
orchestra, rendering Haydn's “The Heavens Are Telling.” 
The chorus included Mesdames Francis Compton, Edna 
Gray, Donald Robbins, A. J. Baumgartner, Alene Webster, 
Louise Jenner and Isabelle Wineland and Messrs. Herman 
Compton, A. J. Baumgartner and Harvey Crawford. The 
students’ orchestra was assisted by F. Warren, flute; F loyd 
Neff and Lee Willis, clarinets; Ethel Lord and F. Holtz, 
cornets ; — Butler, saxophone; Joe Dusek, cellos; 
Jerry Dusek, bass; Marian Hughes, piano, and Mrs. Harvey 
Crawford, organ. Other accompanists for the evening were 
Mrs. Baumgartner, Dorothy Kiritzel and Helen Zimmerman. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 1, a large crowd witnessed 
a spring festival, given by 3,000 school children, at Mc- 
Naughton Park. The whole event was under the direction 
of Fred Smith and Lida Edmonds, supervisors of music in 
the schools, Prof. S. B. McCracken of the high school 
announced the numbers and the Boy Scouts acted as ushers. 
Dances, drills, solos and choruses were accompanied by the 
school orchestra, It was a decided success. 

The Quartet Choir of the First Congregational Church 
gave a program of Mendelssohn music at the regular morn- 
ing rege on June 11. Mrs, Brenda Fischer McCann, or- 
ganist ; _ quartet, consisting of Edna Gray (soprano), 
Isabelle Wineland (contralto), L. Greenwalt ye Boer vas 
Charles Tompkins (bass); and H. N. McCann (baritone 
soloist), presented an excellent program. 

The Instrumental City Band, James 
has been engaged by the city to give a 
yy ng eae 

e Coun Ltd. Band will give concerts weekly in © 
Park, under the direction of Fred Wapham. BB. FM 


Erie, Pa.—With the exception of kl - 
certs to be continued during he suniioer, the —, 
exercises of the Erie tvatory of Music, June 28, 
closed the music season here, one that has been marked with 

artists of interna- 


events of note in which local talent and 
tional have taken — 
atory of Music termi- 


K. Boyer director, 
program weekly at 


Commencement at Erie 
nated its tenth year. Diplomas 


— Le Sueur, Mus. » to four ee: Theodate 
, in ects; t 
Jenks, Lillian Ault and Marion Coteus > sieas pv Mg 


tary subjects. Hundreds 
the graduates and former pupils of the school gave a note- 
v program, which was ith act four from 
Il Trovatore” by pupils of Charles Le Sueur. More than 
300 grade certificates were issued in the various branches. 
Summer school, in charge of Charles Le Sueur and Perci- 
val Le Sueur during the absence of the princi 1 (who is 
in rp , has a large enrollment. The fall termn will 
start rst of September, 
_ Erie will have interesting musical activities in the com- 
ing season, according to announcements made by leaders 











_ 
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and impresarios. Erie S y Orchestra will arrange 
an —— the a ge — “ 
appear are Fr empel, ry rances 
Louis Graveure, Alberto Salvi, the Ruth St. Denis Dancers 
and the William Wade Hinshaw production of “Cosi Fan 
Tutte.” Charles Le Sueur will organize an opera company 
from eng, Pe students in Erie and vicinity. 

Frances , of Erie, who has studied with Ernest 
Hutcheson for the ee five years, will give a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, October 26. will continue 
to study with Mr, Hutcheson this summer at Chautauqua. 

Final recitals are being held in the studios of Mrs. 
Harry Schaal, Thekla Baur Abbott and Lois Berst. Miss 
Berst sailed for England iy to be the guest of Ethel 
Bae hy in Chelsea: during summer. 

asha_Bunchuk, cellist, of New York, and Georgie 
French Brevillier, contralto, of Erie, gave a concert June 
12 in Academy High School auditorium. Walter Keise- 
wetter, of New York, was the accompanist. M. McK, 

Fitchburg, Mass.—The girls’ and boys’ glee clubs of 
the Fitchburg High School, under the direction of Gwilym 
Miles, and the students of the school in a delightful Jap- 
anese operetta, “O Hara San,” under the direction of Alice 
R. Pepin, presented one of the most enjoyable and enter- 
taining school musical events of the entire season on the 
evening of June 19, The glee clubs, which have been or- 
ganized as separate organizations among the boys and girls 
of the school, were heard in both single and joint selec- 
tions, making an unusually favorable impression. Mr. 
Miles, who is director of music at the school, was also 
heard in a group of songs and, as usual, received an ova- 
tion from the large audience, Following the short concert 
given by the glee clubs, the operetta was presented, with 
forty or more students of the school taking part. ie title 
role was played by Ina Markkanen. Others who were 
intrusted with principal roles were Mary Murray, Beatrice 
Stone, Madeline Gibson, Raymond Pelletier, Oscar Rome, 
Toivo Myllykangas and Harry Cosgrove. The stage set- 
tings were especially attractive and the entire production 
of an unusually high order for an amateur effort. Miss 
Pepin, who directed, presided at the piano, and the ac- 
companying orchestra comprised David H. Merriam, Jr., 
Robert Hird, John W. Soderberg, Paul Chenery, Theodore 
Lindstrom and Walter Michaels, all students of the school. 
The operetta was repeated during the week of June 26 in 
connection with the commencement week program of the 
school. 

Fitchburg has been unusually fortunate during the past 
season in the number of amateur orchestras available for 
functions of a social and musical nature. Fitchburg Post. 
American Legion, has maintained an excellent orchestra of 
eleven pieces during the season, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Hackett, while Hubert Fenno, another well known 
local violinist, has directed an orchestra of fifteen men, all 
members of Laurence S. Ayer Post, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The Fitchburg Y. M. C. A. has an excellent or- 
chestra, under the direction of Lester Brown, while or- 
chestras have been available for school and other functions 
at both the Fitchburg High School and the Fitchburg 
State Normal School, the members of Which have been 
recruited respectively from the student bodies of the two 
schools. 

Friends of Rocco Pandiscio, Fitchburg’s prominent young 
Italian baritone, who has been studying opera in Italy 
during the past eight months, have received word that he 
is making gratifying progress and is planning to extend 
his stay in that country to permit his operatic debut there 
before returning to the United States. 

Frederic L. Perry, of the adjoining city of Leominster, 
whose Olde New England Choir has been a standard at- 
traction on the Lyceum and Chautauqua circuits for the 
past eight years, has left for his fifth consecutive season 
with the Standard Chautauqua System of Lincoln, Neb. 

President Herbert C. Peabody of the Fitchburg Choral 
Society, who is organist and chorister of Christ Episco- 
pal Church, with Mrs. Peabody entertained the ladies of 
the volunteer choir of that church at their home on June 7. 
The men and boys of the permanent vested choir at the 
church were similarly entertained on the evening of June 
14, when the clergy of the church were also numbered 
among the guests. 

. J. Burns and Henry J. Clancy were the soloists at the 
annual Flag Day exercises of Fitchburg Lodge of Elks 
June 14. The lodge orchestra assisted in the exercises. 

Mr. Burns and Catherine Morrilly, with Catherine R. 
Carey as accompanist, gave a musical program in ‘connec- 
tion with the convention of the Massachusetts Catholic 
Order of Foresters in this city on-June 25. 

Few musical organizations have won such unusual popu- 
larity in this section as the Famous U. S. Fifth Regiment 
Band, recently returned from service in Germany and now 
stationed at Camp Devens in the neighboring town of 
Ayer. The band was the chief attraction at the Boy Scouts’ 
field day in this city on June 24, and arrangements are al- 
ready under way for a return date in Fitchburg. The band 
is known as the oldest regimental band in the army, dating 
back to 1848, and comprises seventy men, under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. A. Yon, with Warrant Officer Kurt Frier 
as leader and bandmaster. Among the trophies in the cus- 
tody of Captain Yon are a silver baton presented by Ameri- 
can women in Mexico City in 1848, massive silver cups 
won at many celebrations of national importance, and 
trophies won abroad during the world war and during the 
subsequent service of the band in Germany. M. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The final concert of the season 
in the Morning Musicale series was given in the Palace 
Theater by Queena Mario, lyric soprano, and Ethel Murray, 
cellist. Miss Mario possesses a voice of charming quality 
and much dramatic ability. French songs predominated in 
her program, with English and Italian numbers interspersed. 
Perfection of enunciation and diction was especially 
noticeable in Gliere’s “Ah! Twine No Blossoms.” Miss 
Mario also scored a triumph in “A Fors e Lui,” from Verdi's 
“La Traviata.” Her accompanist was Carl Berganthaler. 
Miss Murray pleased the audience best in her reading of 
Popper’s “Tarantella” and La Gourge’s “Angelus _Sonna.’ 

Obert Quick, a talented young violinist of this city, gave 
a recital May 4 in the Majestic Theater. A broad knowl- 
edge of variation of tone and th of theme was displayed 
in “The Minuet,” by Paderewski-Kreisler, and “Caprice, 
No. 24. The different movements of the Bruch concerto 
were well brought out. “The Sextet” from “Lucia” was 
one of the most delightful numbers of his pene. Mr. 
Quick, formerly a pupil of Emil Bouillet of this city, has 
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more recently benefited by instruction from Leon Semetini, 
Alexander Bloch and Leopold Auer. 

The Fort Wayne Musical Club, the city’s youngest or- 
ganization of its kind, gave a delightful program on May 
4 in the studio of Irene Rohyans-Karns. Georgia Wirth 
Jones and Janet Howey arranged the program, and the for- 
mer and Mrs. Karns were the accompanists of the evening. 
The musical numbers were rendered by Eda Siemon, lyric 
soprano; Juliette Lange Burns and Ruth Thompson. A read- 
ing on the “Evolution of the Piano” by Mrs. Karns com- 
prised the literary portion of the program. The club held 
its first guest evening June 1. 

On May 9 the Kendallville Community Orchestra and the 
choir of West Jefferson Street Church of Christ united in 
giving a musical festival at the edifice named. The soloists 
of the evening were Margaret Canode, Irene Parvin, Irma 
Merriman (a clever whistler), Guy A. Smith and Fred 
Zimmerly. The choir rendered acceptably the “Bridal 
Chorus” from “Rose Maiden” and “Inflammatus” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” Irene Parvin and Grace Prince 
Fahlsing accompanied. 

Vera Sessler and Mrs. Charles Krick, piano pupils of 
Edith Foster, were presented in recital by their teacher at 
Packard Hall June 15. Both evinced what talent coupled 
with hard work can do. Miss Sessler gave intelligent and 
colorful readings of her numbers, which were the Beetho- 
ven sonata in F sharp major, op. 78, and selections by 
MacDowell, Chopin and Chopin-Liszt. Mrs. Krick is a bril- 
liant player, as shown in her rendition of the Chopin scherzo 
in B flat minor, a Brahms rhapsodie and the MacDowell 
polonaise. 

The second annual concert of the Fort Wayne Commu- 
nity Chorus was given in the Majestic Theater June 20, 
the chorus being assisted by C. C. Schlatter’s Orchestra. 
Soloists of the evening were Esther Jacquay and Mrs. John 
B. Petrilli, sopranos; Florence R. Cleary, contralto; B. C: 
English, tenor, and Jess D. Klopfenstein, baritone. O. E. 
Richard conducted and Mrs. Richard accompanied. The 
chorus work consisted, in part, of the “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
from “Faust,” by the male contingent, and “By Babylon’s 
Wave,” by the women members. Accompanied by the or- 
chestra, the chorus sang “Messe Solennelle” (“St. Celicia’’). 
The work of the chorus justified it as a commendable feature 
of the community which it is hoped will be permanent. It 
will be heard again this summer in connection with the band 
concerts in local parks. Of the solo work Mrs. Cleary’s 
“O, Divine Redeemer” was a gem in diction, tonal quality 
and dramatic appeal. Miss Jacquay, a younger student, sang 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” in a manner which showed 
that good foundation work is being done. She is a pupil of 
Kay M. Spencer. 

he Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral Society was heard at 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church June 22, in connection with Wal- 
ter Sassmannshausen, concert organist, of Chicago, upon the 
oceasion of the convention of the Central District of the 
Missouri-Synod of the Church. The music of Bach, Handel 
and Mendelssohn predominated in the program and was well 
sung by this chorus under the baton of Professor Weller. 
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Gruber’s “Silent Night” was especially well sung. Mr, 
Sassmannshausen is an accomplished organist, who has been 
heard in this city on previous occasions. Luella Marea 
Feiertag, a local singer who has been away studying and 
filling professional engagements, showed marked improve- 
ment in her vocal accomplishments. E. W. H. 
Hurtsboro, Ala.—The high school has closed here. 
The first night of the Commencement was given over to 
the students of Philomae Davis, teacher of expression, with 
the pupils of the second and third grades and a number from 
the first grade, all showing good training. The second even- 
ing was given over to the music class of Ione Pollard, whose 
work was well demonstrated. Miss Pollard is a graduate 
of the Chase Conservatory of Music and Expression, Co- 
lumbia, Ga. J. P.M. 
Ithaca, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Lewiston, Me.—May music in this city included a 
concert by Raychel Emerson, a Maine dramatic soprano, 
who has recently returned from Italy, where she has been 
studying with Schiavoni, following four years nm New York 
under Mme. Viafora. She displayed undeniable charm and 
sympathy in her songs, and, although a young singer with- 
out the finish or technic of a more mature artist, gave much 
pleasure. On her program were three of Gretchaninoff's 
songs, two of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s, “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise,” the “Ave Maria” from “Otello” in costume (her 
best selection), and an aria from “I! Trovatore.” The Eng- 
lish songs were by Hageman, Vanderpool and Cowen. Miss 
Emerson’s accompanist was Emile Roy, of this city, whose 

iano work is of artistic finish. It is as an organist that Mr. 
be is best known and he was also the assisting artist, play- 
ing the andante from the “Symphonic Gothique” of Widor 
and allegro from a Bach trio and allegro vivace from Ja 
cob’s symphony in E. He has good pedaling technic, uses 
rather novel stop combinations, and is discreetly sparing of 
the full organ. Mr. Roy spent over a year in Paris at the 
Conservatoire. He has gone to Warren, Miss Emerson's 
summer home, to help her work up her part as Fata Mor 
gana, the gypsy in the Russian opera, “The Love for the 
Three Oranges.” 

The lecture-recital in May by Blanche Dingley Mathews 
was an event worth while. Mrs. Mathews, the widow of 
W. S. B. Mathews, well known in the musical world, is a 
native of Auburn, Lewiston’s sister city. With Mrs. Math- 
ews, who is now in Boston conducting a branch of her 
famous Denver School of Music, were two brilliant pupils, 
Madeleine Blickensderfer and Lillian Wolfenberger, who 
gave piano illustrations of the lecture. Mrs. Mathews’ first 
topic was “The Evolution of the Preludes.” The preludes 
used were by Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy and 
Rachmaninoff. Mrs. Mathews’ second topic was “The In- 
fluence of the Virtuoso on Piano Composition.” The Schu- 
bert-Liszt “To Be Sung on the Waters” was played as one 
of the Liszt things worth while. Paderewski’s “Cracovi 
enne” and two scenes from Godowsky's “Triakontameron” 
were more interesting because Mrs. Mathews was able, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NEW YORK 


From the Musical Column of the | 


New York Evening Post, of May 4th, | 
by Henry T. Finck, Distinguished Critic | 
| 


“The eminent pianist (Godowsky) was at his best in some arrange- 
ments by himself, short pieces by Rameau, Corelli and Loeilly, which 
he played with exquisite delicacy and tonal shading, on what was | 
certainly the best Knabe piano ever heard in Carnegie Hall— | 
a sort of super-Knabe. Most enjoyable also were five numbers | 
from his own ‘Triakontameron’, a name which covers a multitude i 
(thirty) of ‘moods and scenes in triple measure’, which may be highly | 
commended to pianists, amateur as well as professional (they are | 
not difficult). He had to repeat the ‘Music Box’.” I 


WILLIAM KNABE 


Division American Piano Company | 





& COMPANY | 


BALTIMORE 
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opera, conducting a performance of Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer,” and in a concert of the Municipal Orchestra, scor- 
ing a notable success both times. Lad ms 


“ANDERSEN'S TALES” roR OrCHESTRA. 


Crefeld, Germany, June 19.—A new orchestral suite by 
Karl Kampf, the Berlin composer, based on the fairy tales 
of Hans Christian Andersen, had an unusual success at its 
performance here under the direction of Dr. Rudolf Sie- 
gel. e 
METZGER-LATTERMANN FOR BERLIN VOLKSOPER, 

Berlin, June 20.—The Grosse Volksoper (“People’s Op- 
era”), whose ambitious plans have been recorded in the 
MusicaL Courter before, has added to its staff of singers 
for next season two more distinguished artists, namely, 
Ottilie Metzger-)_attermann, the famous Dresden contralto, 
and her husband, Theodor Lattermann, baritone. Magnus 
Andersen, of Christiania, has also been engaged. Ss 


ELEANOR Spencer EntHuses Oxrorp “Downs.” 


Oxford, England, June 13.—Eleanor Spencer, the Ameri- 
can pianist, gave a most successful recital here last Friday 
under the auspices of the University. Her program ranged 
from Scarlatti to Scriabine, and delighted a large number 
of University students, members of the faculty and citizens. 
On Saturday and Sunday Miss Spencer was entertained by 
the masters and “Dons” of Queen’s College, who had been 
most enthusiastic about her playing. R. P. 


BarparA Kemp A REALISTIC 


Berlin, June 19.—The sensation of the spring opera sea- 
son is the new “Carmen” just staged at the Staatsoper, with 
Barbara Kemp in the title role, by Karl Holy, stage man- 
ager, under the musical direction of Leo Blech. The pro- 
duction has many novel features of stage management, such 
as the arrangement of the first act, where the street life is 
confined to back stage, separated by a great arch from the 
foreground, which is left clear for the chief dramatic de- 
velopment. At the end of the last act the fine chorus, usu- 


“CARMEN.” 


Photo by d’Ora, Vienna 
ALFRED GRUENFELD, 
Vienna's “pet pianist’ and inimitable interpreter of Vien- 
nese music, whose seventieth birthday was the occasion for 
one of the greatest ovations ever witnessed in a Vienna 
concert hall. 


ally omitted, is reinstated. The performance is unusually 
fine, especially in the ensembles, even for Berlin standards, 
but the center of attention is Barbara Kemp, who invests 
the role with grim realism and raciness, stressing the tragic 
fatefulness of the drama throughout. She scored a rare 
triumph with both public and press. The other characters, 
especially Theodor Scheid! as Escamillo, were adequate; 
the orchestra and chorus superb. A feature of the produc- 
tion is the splendidly modern, yet picturesque and archi- 
tecturally convincing scenery by P. Aravantinos. 

The Dontadues Opernhaus, about the same time, has 
scored a real success with the newly staged “Tristan,” under 
the direction of Eduard Méricke. Here, too, the most 
creditable share fell to the orchestra and the ensemble, the 
principals being only fair. Aside from these re-staged 
favorites, the usual bills continue to draw good crowds, as 
do various operettas in other theaters. Concert life is dor- 
mant. 

Concert life is dormant. Its last word for the season 
was Joseph Schwarz’s only recital after his return from 
America, The Philharmonic was crowded to the doors 
with a super-enthusiastic audience. As in other cases of 
returned pilgrims from America, Schwarz was acknowl- 
edged to have improved. (Is there, perhaps, something 
about the “electric’ atmosphere of America that improves 
voices, or is it the general high-power standard of artistic 
practice there?) The program, especially worthy of praise, 
included songs by Strauss, Kowalski’s “Pierrot” songs and 
Moussorgsky's “Song of the Flea.” C.S. 


Jusr-ee or Lonpon Cortece or Music. 


London, June 19. —Trinity College, one of the oldest mu- 
sical colleges in England, celebrated its jubilee on June 14 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the pubfication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 
given by Philip Berolzheimer. Contest for Berolz- 
heimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing— 
One scholarship. “The Kelso Scholarship,” 257 
West 104th street, New York. 


Bush Conservatory of Music—Through the gen- 
erosity of Charles S$. Peterson, a master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition has been estab- 
lished which provides two years of free instruction 
for talented advanced students. Examinations for 
admission to classes held in June and September. 
Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











and 15. Important improvements have been made in the 
college buildings in permanent memorial of the occasion. 
Trinity College was the first in this country to organize 
regular “local” ‘examinations, the first taking place in 1876. 
aes Ga 


Széi_ ror Leapinc Diisse_porr Posr. 


Vienna, June 16.—Georg Széll, once a famous Vienna 
pianist child prodigy, and last season second conductor of 
the Darmstadt Opera, has been engaged for the post of 
first conductor and chief of the Municipal Opera at Diissel- 
dorf, starting next season. Széll, who is but twenty-five 
years of age, has had several of his compositions success- 
fully produced by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. i. 

P. B. 
Enciish INstRUMENT MAKERS COMPETITION. 

London, June 16.— —Stringed instrument makers here are 
interested in a competition announced by W. W. Corbett for 
a string quartet of English made instruments. The prize 
is thirty guineas, with an additional twenty guineas towards 
expenses. At least six competitors must enter, amateurs 
being invited. G. C. 

FurTWANGLER PerForMs New PritzNer CANTATA, 

Vienna, June 20.—‘“Von deutscher Seele,” by Hans 
Pfitzner, received its Vienna premiére at the hands of Wil- 
helm Furtwangler. Vienna was less enthusiastic over the 
work than Berlin had been. With all due reverence for its 
deep sincerity of purpose, we found that it is too heavily 
burdened with those philosophical tendencies which are most 
significant of the “deutsche Seele” in general. The rendition 
of the cantata was flawless, Furtwangler surpassing himself, 
and Bertha Kiurina and Richard Mayr, both from the 
Staatsoper, excelling among the soloists. B. 


AustriAN State Tueaters’ Terrific Dericirt. 


Vienna, June 19.—The Austrian State Savings Com- 
mittee, according to information published by today’s papers, 
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is now determined to inquire into the enormous and still 
increasing deficit incurred by the two State theaters. The 
deficit for the month of March has reached the enormous 
amount of 130 millions of crowns, of which the largest 
portion falls to the share of the Staatsoper. ee 


Strauss To Propuce Oprrra sy His Pupn. 


Vienna, June 17.—According to the “Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung,” Richard Strauss has accepted, for performance at 
the Vienna Staatsoper next fall, a one-act opera entitled 
“Blumensage” by Dr. Ernst Erich Buder, a_ heretofore 
unknown composer who is a pupil of Strauss, and at 
present chief conductor with the Bucharest Royal Opera. 
The Vienna production of his opera will be its first per- 
formance anywhere. P. Bi 


British Opera RevivINnG, 

London, June 26.—Great success has attended the first 
season of the British National Opera may at Covent 
Garden, and the directors anticipate a regular London sea- 
son. Preference shares, for which the public have sub- 
scribed, have been taken up widely, 34,000 out of a pos- 
sible 40,000 being already sold. G. C, 

MINIATURE OPERA IN LonpDON. 

London, June 24.—A twenty-minutes’ opera by Vaughan 
Williams had a recent premiere at the London Royal Col- 
lege of Music. A setting of various parts of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim's Progress,” critics find the opera “both static 
and ecstatic.” The orchestration is largely composed of 
counterpoint, the model idiom being freely used. G. C. 

Russian Opera Scores PustisHep IN ENGLAND, 


London, June 26.—The vocal score of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Le Coq d'Or,” with French and Russian words, has re- 
cently been published by the London firm of j. & W. 
Chester. The same firm is shortly issuing the vocal score 
of the original version of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.” 
The latter will be a reproduction of the original edition 
which was published under the composer’s own supervision, 
and has been out of print for many years, In addition to 
the Russian text, new English and French translations, the 
latter by M. Robert Godet, have been provided. A collection 
of Moussorgsky’s songs in the original version with a 
French translation by M. Pierre d’Adeim are also to be 
issued shortly. GC 

State ApprECIATION oF GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER. 

Cologne, June 14.—The urn containing the ashes of the 
late Max Reger is to be buried in the state churchyard 
at Weimar. The composer's widow appears to be in finan- 
cial difficulties as she has had to let the house in Fenna 
and sell the Reger Thurmgen estates together with many 
of her husband’s manuscripts. Dr. H. U. 

VIENNA PHILHARMONICS AND SALzBURG FESTIVAL. 


Vienna, June 21—The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
leaves the city on June 29 for its much heralded three 
months’ tour, sailing from Genoa on July 1 on the “Tom- 
maso di Savoya.” Practically the entire orchestra will 
participate in this tour and merely ten members of the 
organization, among them concertmaster Arnold Rosé, will 
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remain at home to form the nucleus of the orchestra to 
be organized for the Salzburg Festival, which will be re- 
cruited from other Vienna orchestras. Orchestral rehears- 
als for the festival are scheduled to begin next week. Inci- 
dentally, the Rosé Quartet has cancelled its proposed ap- 
pearance at the Salzburg Chamber Music Festival and will 
be replaced by the Hindemith Quartet from Frankfurt. 
P 


A Hernricu Scutitz Society Founpen. 

Berlin, June 18—In commemoration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the death of Heinrich Schiitz, 
the greatest German master before Bach, a Heinrich Schiitz 
Society has been founded in Dresden, with the object of 
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stimulating interest in the composer by publications, edi- 
tions of his works and performances. The president of the 
society is Prof. Otto Schmid. There will be a celebration 
of the anniversary on the day of Schiitz’s death, November 
7, in Dresden, where the composer spent fifty- five years of 
his life as director of the then Electoral Chapel. A Dres- 
den musicologist, Dr. Erich Miller, is at present preparing 
a collection of Schiitz’s letters for publication. S. 

CHANGE or Conpuctors ror Sweptsu GotrserG OrcHeEstTrRaA. 


Goteburg, June 12.—The composer Ture Rangstyan has 
been engaged as the principal conductor of the Goteburg 
Symphony Orchestra. The former conductor, Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, will now devote himself to composition. S. 





ANCIENT LITTLE TOWN 
HAS ONLY SCHUBERT 
FESTIVAL IN GERMANY 


Neuss, Germany, June 5.—The only Schubert festival of 
which there is any record in Germany this year—the one 
hundred and Eee -fifth since the composer's birth—has 





THE FAMOUS QUIRINUS CHURCH IN NEUSS 


(A. D. 1209), 
where Schubert's Mass was sung in commemoration of the 
125th anniversary of his birth. 


just taken place in this small but very ancient town close 
to the Dutch border. Neuss is not far from the west bank 


of the Rhine, within easy reach of Diisseldorf and other 
large industrial centers which have overtaken it in material 
growth. But it possesses, as evidence of its age, a famous 
old church dating back to 1209 and still more ancient 
Roman remains. More important for the matter in hand, 
it has a music-loving Mayor, Dr. Klein, to whose initia- 
tive this sole German Schubert Festival is due. 

Both orchestral and chamber music works of the master 
were given excellent performances. The rarely heard B 
flat major symphony, the great C major symphony, and the 
“Rosamunde” music were conducted in eminently authentic 
style by Prof. Hermann Abendroth, of Cologne, at the 
head of the famous Giirzenich Orchestra. Members of 
the Giirzenich Quartet (Bram-Eldering and Feuermann), 
with Prof. Uzielli at the piano, interpreted the trio in B 
flat major, and the famous Rosé Quartet contributed sev 
eral of the master’s string quartets, including the familiar 
“Tod und das Madchen,” while Herr von Raatz-Brock 
mann, the Berlin baritone, and Eva Bruhn, soprano, sarg a 
choice selection of the master’s songs in exemplary man 
ner. Both the chamber music and song recitals had to be 
repeated, owing to the unexpected public demand, which 
evidently went far beyond the local bounds, 

The climax of the festival, which throughout had the 
character of real devotion and homage, was the perform 
ance of the E flat major Mass, written in the last year of 
Schubert's life. In this the Giirzenich Choir, also of 
Cologne, participated with the rest of the festival forces 
under Abendroth. This, of course, took place in the ancient 
Quirinus Church, the pride of Neuss. A more impressive 
and devout celebration of the Schubert anniversary could 
not have been wished. HERMANN UNGER. 


Next Seniinn Detee for Powell 


Quite apart from his recital appearances for next season, 
John Powell has been engaged as soloist with the following 
orchestras: Two appearances with the Minneapolis, Buston, 
and Philadelphia orchestras, and one appearance each with 
the St. Louis Orchestra in Kansas City, and the Cincinnati 
Orchestra in Indianapolis. With three of the orchestras, 
he will play his own “Negro” rhapsody, and with the two 
others Daniel Gregory Mason’s prelude and fugue for piano 
and orchestra. 
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through personal acquaintance with the composer, to give 
bits as to their inspiration. 

One of the best things that has come to this city for a 
long time was the Woman's Choral Society of Portland, of 
sixty voices, under direction of Rupert Neily, a teacher of 
voice. Anne Neily was the assisting pianist and a real 
treat. Before her marriage, as Fay McAdams, she was 
well known in the Western States and in Canada as a con- 
cert pianist. This, however, was her first public appear- 
ance in several years. She has a masculine touch, broad 
treatment of themes, superb technic, and a tone quality 
wholly satisfying. She played numbers by Moszkowski, 
MacDowell, Paimaren, Debussy, Leschetizky and Chopin. 
Her phrasing was clear cut and her interpretations brilliant. 
Mr. Neily directed and the society, composed of Portland's 
best church singers, responded like an organ under the touch 
of a master musician, They sang in German, Italian, French 
and English, all with fine enunciation and expression. 

Lewiston-Auburn church singers have recently organized 
a club, which they have named the “Community Players,” 
and as their first production they presented “Priscilla,” the 
comic opera by Henry Coolidge and Thomas Surette. It 
was a revival of something which had been produced here 
many years ago, brought up to date, with a tuneful chorus, 
ind presented with a finish creditable in a professional per- 
formance. Elvert E. Parker, cashier of the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank and a well known tenor, who has been coach- 
ing both musical and dramatic performances for years, was 
the coach and also the comedian. Two of the principals 
who did noteworthy work were Eva Foster Spear, who has 
a lovely lyric soprano voice and who sang the title role of 
“Priscilla,” and Fred A. Clough, a bass-baritone, who gave 
1 remarkably dramatic interpretation of the role of Miles 
Standish, There were two performances with crowded 
houses and a request for a repeat performance. 

The school music festivals deserve a paragraph by them- 
elves. These came late in May. Jordan High School in 
Lewiston, which has a big musical organization, gave two 
concerts by its mandolin club and school orchestra, both 
organizations taking part at both concerts. The orchestra is 
under direction of George W. Horne, supervisor of music 
in Lewiston schools, and a. fine tenor. Marguerite Lougee, 
an instructor at the high school, drilled the mandolin ciub. 
Che orchestra was very well balanced and did not show the 
usual fault of amateur orchestras of too many strings. 
Among the selections were Beethoven's minuet in G; “Flir- 
tation Waltz,” by Steck, flute, violin, cello and piano; “I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve,” Cadman (saxophone solo) ; “Mel- 
ody in F,” Rubinstein, mandolin club with a flute duet. 
Mildred Litchfield, a local coloratura soprano, assisted. 
Miss Litchfield is also one of the teaching force. The work 
both in classical and popular selections showed wise direc- 
tion and something of what the musical staff of Lewiston 
chools are trying to do in the way of promoting musical 
appreciation among the pupils. 

The Auburn Schools’ Music Festival was held on May 19. 
Chis is a biennial affair and includes all grades and the 
junior high school. Several hundred pupils take part and 
their Bon includes part songs, choruses, folk songs, dances 
and operettas. E. §. Pitcher is the supervisor of Auburn 
schools’ music and is a church singer of merit. There were 
simple operatic selections by the orchestras of the Webster 
grammar and Lincoln intermediate schools, and a very pre- 
tentious program by the junior high school orchestra. The 
work of the first four grades was demonstrated in the 
morning, that of the remainder of the grades in the after- 
noon, with the junior high operettas in the evening. One 
of the operettas was original and had been written by the 
pupils of Mr. Pitcher’s daughter, Gladys Pitcher Sleeper, 
under her supervision. Miss Sleeper is a talented pianist 
and has composed several songs. L. N. T. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See 
Slope ad 


Lowell, Mass.—The “after-school” piano and violin 
classes, inaugurated last year with the co-operation of 
Lowell Community Service, are continuing this season 
with gratifying success, Gertrude F. O'Brien supervising 
the instruction in piano and Jessie M. Hagar in violin. 
Music teachers at the public schools and outside are aid- 
ing in the work. The courses are self-supporting and 
have not encroached on regular school work. They have 
developed unexpected talent in the grammar schools and 
many students will undoubtedly seek instruction from pri- 
vate teachers, The season closed June 7, with a demonstra- 
tion before the public, in the High School. Especially in- 
teresting was the facility with which the pupils played their 
solo numbers in any key demanded by the instructor. 

The same evening, under the direction of Cora Garnett, 
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“The Garden of Flowers” was given by the young people 
of the Pawtucket Church. It was picturesquely staged 
and capitally acted and sung. : ‘ 

Edith F. Gove’s piano pupils were heard in recital at 
Kitson Hall, June 8. 

Two interesting recitals by the pupils of William C. 
Heller took place on successive evenings. His advanced 
pupils were assisted by the choir of the St. Anne’s Epis- 
copal Church, of which Mr. Heller is the organist, and 
Raymond Martin, violinist, played at the concert given 
by the younger pianists. 

For its spring concert, the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church, under the direction of John M. Brown and 
assisted by Mabel Lovejoy, sang Gabriel’s operetta, “The 
Merry Milkmaids.” Betty A. Perry, Wesley L. Boynton, 
Alexina H. Burns, Jeanie Rodger, N. W. Matthews, Jr., 
Walker M. Caddell and Herbert F. Drury sang the prin- 
cipal roles. 

Pupils of Notre Dame Academy gave a thoroughly en- 
joyable recital on June 9. Honors were awarded by Rev. 
Joseph H. Curtin to Marguerite Bourgeois, for violin, and 
to Thelrida McKenna, Mildred Paré, Eleanor Saunders 
and Gertrude White, for piano. 

Among the teachers who have presented their pupils in 
recital were Mrs. James J. Kerwin, whose vocal students 
made an excellent impression. Georgianna Desroslers, 
Inez R. Beal, Ella Leona Gale, organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church; Marion M. Ryan and Anna F. Scan- 
nell presented piano pupils. 

There were two programs rendered by the pupils of 
P. O. Bergeron’s school of violin. His most advanced 
pupil, Waldo E. Murphy, qualified before a jury of ex- 
perts for a professional diploma. Emily Gaudette, soprano, 
assisted on both programs. 

William C. Heller, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Anne’s Episcopal Church, and Leonita M. Jantzen, associ- 
ated with them in teaching, were married on June 17. 
They will spend the summer months with relatives in Cali- 
fornia. Carl Mason is substituting as organist at St. 
Anne's. 

Marion Elizabeth McKnight, one of our principal church 
and concert soloists, was married to Robert Pevey Steven- 
son, who resides here. Mrs. Stevenson will continue as solo- 
ist at the Highland Congregational Church in Ge a, 


Mexico City, N. M.—The finest artistic treat that has 
come to Mexico City in many months is the Pavley-Ouk- 
rainsky Ballet, brought here by Senor del Rivero, the Mexi- 
can impresario. These well known stars are surrounded 
with an unusually talented company, every member of 
which is an artist of high calibre. It was the original 
intention of the management to present this organization 
during the entire month of June in “El Torero,” the huge 
bull ring of the city, and incidentally the largest in the 
world. With this in mind it had been covered over, a stage 
erected, and a lighting system installed so that night per- 
formances could be given. It was soon foynd that the 
stage facilities were totally inadequate to handle the 
scenery of the various ballets. Performances were brought 
to an abrupt close on account of the giving away of the 
iron girders supporting the temporary roof. Luckily this 
happened about an hour before a performance so that no 
one was injured. The entire stage, lighting fixtures and 
orchestra chairs were completely demolished. The ballet 
was then transferred to a large down town theater, the 
Esperanza Iris, It has gained one hundred per cent. 
through the use of its beautiful scenery and lighting ef- 
fects. Pavley and Oukrainsky are not only dancers of 
great merit but deserve credit as the creators and design- 
ers of the scenery and costumes of the ballets presented. 
To date three different programs have been given, not one 
number of which has failed to meet the approval of the 
Mexican public. Of the larger ballets, “Samson and De- 
lilah” have registered a sensation, due to the beautifu 
scenery and costumes, vivid coloring and the opportunities 
it affords the stars and supporting cast. The “Idol” of 
Serge Oukrainsky deeply interests audiences because of 
its novelty and expert work. ndreas Pavley as the 
Prince of the Orient, is a great contribution towards the 
ballet’s success. The programs have been varied in make 
up, full of delightful novelties, admirably chosen and adapted 
to show the art of the various members of the company. 

The “Sacrilege” number of Pavley, danced to music of 
Rubinstein, stands out not only because of the grace of 
the performer but also ‘because of his excellence as an 
actor. The “Spring” dance of Oukrainsky, an amazingly 
difficult thing, shows his great technical skill. Of ithe 
divertissements by members of the company, “Czardas, a 
colorful gypsy ballet, which is a riot of pirouettes and 
whirls, has always had to be repeated. The same is true 
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of the “Hymn of Joy,” danced by practically the same cast. 
This latter ballet is thrilling and full of the spirit of 
youth. “Las Planideras’ (The Mourners), to music of 
Handel’s “Funeral March,” is a work of great spiritual 
beauty, that has proved unusually gripping to Mexican 
audiences. Individual successes have been scored by Mlle. 
Shermont in a “Mignon” dance to a Strauss waltz, Mlle. 
Dagamara in her “Crinoline” number, full of coquetish 
charm, and Mile. Nemeroff in the ballet from “Aida,” a 
number of unusual beauty. Other popular divertissements 
have been the “Hamlet” number of Oukrainsky, assisted 
by two very dainty and delightful little maidens, Miles. 
Milar and Nidova; the Arab dance of Mile. Romany, an 
artist doing exceptionally fine work in every number in 
which she appears; the “Pompeian Freize,” of Miles. Ben- 
net, Felsan and muels, and the “Adagio Clasico,” as 
danced by Mlle. Ledinova and M, Caton. Milles. Ledinova 
and Felsan also scored a huge success in a doll number, 
which they performed on the third program and whic 
showed the versatility of both of these artists. R. G. 


Miami, Fla.—Mrs. Arthur Keene, soprano, sang for 
the broadcasting program, Metropolis Station, recently. 
Coleman’s Orchestra, composed of G. Anderson, clarinet 
and saxophone; D. Clark, drums and xylophone; C. War- 
nock, trumpet; F. E. Colesman, banjo and saxophone; Al 
Goering, pianist, furnished instrumental selections. The 
piano was furnished by Philpitt Music House. 

A welcome addition to Miami music circles is Mrs. Wil- 
liam M, Huber, nee Effie Wrenn Doe of Palm Beach, an 
accomplished musician. She is the daughter of Mrs. John 
Watson Doe. Miss Doe was married to Mr. Huber, June 1, 
and will make Miami their future home. 

Eva Spronle-Baker, pianist and organist, gave the last 
of a series of tecitals at the Miami Beach Congregational 
Church. She was assisted by Ethel Young, contralto, of 
Nova Scotia; John Chyner, tenor; Sheebes Cool, organist ; 
Frances Tarboux, organist, and the Miami High School 
Chorus. The recital was for the Organ Fund. 

Kate Ellis Wise, director of the Dramatic Department 
of the Miami Conservatory, presented a program of un- 
usual interest at the Conservatory. Marcia Mulloy, Gard- 
ner Mulloy, Clinton Gamble, Madelon Lynch and Enid 
Wolfe took part. Dona Watson, violinist, assisted with 
+ suey of solos. She was accompanied by Edna Burn- 
side. 

Grace Hilditch Watson, pupil of Bertha Foster’s “School 
of Musical Art” in Jacksonville, was a visitor at the Miami 
Conservatory. Her lovely soprano voice was heard on 
a number of occasions while here. 

Pupils of Mrs. Thomas McAuliff gave an informal musi- 
cale at her studio. Assisting were Mrs. Eugene Romph, 
soprano, and Harriet Whyte, two singers of rare charm. 

Mrs. E. V. Blackman has been appointed State chair- 
man of the music division, National Council of Women. 
Mrs. Blackman in turn has appointed local chairmen in 
the principal cities and the work will be taken up with 
full energy when she returns from her sojourn at Cloud- 
land, in the fall. 

Baroness de Satge, sister of Mrs. Clarence Busch, presi- 
dent of the League of American Pen Women of Florida, 
was entertained by an informal musicale. An appropriate 
poem of welcome to the Baroness was read by the author, 
Mrs, E. W. Mercer. Allan Carr sang, Locke T. Highley- 
man played two piano solos. Ruby Showers-Baker, soprano, 
and Maurel Bernado also took part. 

With Louis D. Gates in charge, the success of, the pro- 
gram given for the Business Woman’s Christian Council 
was assured. The Moore Furniture Company offered its 
handsome auditorium, where so many musical affairs are 
popularized. The following took part: Messrs. Gates, W. 
Brown, Warner, C. Brown, male quartet; Mrs. T. N. Gau- 
tier, soprano; choir of the Trinity Methodist Church, Mrs. 
J. A. Bissett, soprano; Mrs. F. M. Hudson, contralto, and 
the Spickler Choir. 

Edna Burnside and Neisje Erdmans, pianists, assisted by 
John Sbraccio, cellist, presented an excellent program at 
the Miami Conservatory recently. 

Emily Byrd, head of the piano department of the Miami 
Conservatory, and Sherman Hammatt, director of dancing 
at the Conservatory, presented their pupils in a joint recital 
at the Central School Auditorium. The program opened 
with a few remarks by Miss Byrd, as she introduced her 
pupils. Ella Cromer, Hazel Phyllis Miller, Georgia F. 
Snow and Olive Dungan participated in the first part of 
the program. The second part opened wtih a demonstration 
of the exercises given the students in the dancing classes. 
These exercises were followed with interpretative work 
by Jane May, Charlie Kittel, Clinton Gamble, Jack Cotton, 
Dorothy Brown, Mary Jo Cotton, Constance Seybold, Mary 
Murray, Viola Brown, Mary Wilson, Edwina Gates. A 
Polish number by Louise Posey and Evelyn Drysdale and 
an Italian number by Fannette Wharton and Clinton Gamble. 
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Olive Dungan and Georgia Snow 
The dances were composed by L. 
Missoula, Mont.—Elsa Swartz presented three of her 
talented young pupils—Thelma McCune, George Simeison 
and Paul Larson—in a piano recital, June 22. The firm, 
musical tones and the excellent technic displayed by these 
pupils speak well for the training given by Miss Swartz. 
They were assisted by two young singers of this city, Gladys 
Price and Fern Johnson, pupils of Mrs. T. A. Price, who 
appeared in both solos and duets. The interpretation of 
Mana-Zucca’s “The Big Brown Bear,” sung by Gladys 
Price, a young artist of unusual talent both in singing and 
acting, was very effective. Alice Stonernd, a girl of four- 
teen, also assisted by playing a guitar solo. The program 
contained compositions by Chaminade, Le Clair, Wieniawski, 
MacDowell, Schumann, Heller, Burleigh, Mana-Zucca and 
Chopin. E. A, 
Montevallo, Ala—One of the events of commence- 
ment week here at the Alabama Technical Institute and 
College for Women, was a reception given in honor of 
Governor Thomas Kilby, by President and Mrs. Palmer. 
The music was by the College Orchestra, under the direction 
of Ruth Stanton, teacher of violin. Two clever readings 
were given by Dorothy Richey, and Luella Jointer, voice 
teacher, sang Vanderpool’s “Values” and Oley Speaks’ “May 
Time.” Jj. P.M. 

Montgomery, Ala.—The Baby Band, which was re- 
cently organized here by Kate Simpson, pianist, has won 
the hearts of all its hearers, and it has appeared before 
practically every civic and church club of the city. 

The commencement exercises of the Masonic Homie 
School was enlivened with several splendid solos and duets 
by Theresa Conway, Nora Warren and Hattie Mims, vocal 
students of C. Guy Smith. 

Mrs. F. B. Neeley presented the following voice pupils in 
recital recently: Helen Humphrey, Mildred Thomas, Inez 
Powell, Edith Overton, Effie Turnipseed, Lois Stevenson, 
Louise Dunn, Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. Mark Hemby. Ele- 
anor Neely and Mrs. James Haygood accompanied the 
singers in an efficient manner. Mrs. Haygood has done 
concert work with many well known players, among them 
Roderick White, violinist, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. 
J. M. Starke, contralto, assisted in the students’ recital. 
Mrs. Will: Saffold, sister of Mrs. Neely, gave several 
of her own readings in a brilliant manner. The young 
students all did credit to their splendid teacher in solos 
and chorus numbers. Mrs. Neely has a beautiful voice, and 
has been very successful in her teaching. She has studied 
with Mme. Renard in New York city. 

In the contest held by the music department of the 
Sisters of Loretto Convent, the following students com- 
peted for the first, prize: Emelyn Milligan, Willie May 
Mock, Bertha Pullen, Catherine McCue, Mary Jo Wilten, 
Mary Louise Young and Annie B. Milligan. It was won 
by Catherine McCue. The second prize was contested 
for by Dorothy Downes, Nell Downes, Eleanor Manegold, 
Catherine Lyons, Catherine Keating, Alpha Page and 
Marie Strebile, and won by Dorothy Downes. 

A recent letter from George Platt Waller, United States 
Consul at Kobe, Japan, to his mother, Mrs. Dr. Waller 
of Halcyon Hill, near Montgomery, had the following to 
say: “Have you ever dreamed of an orchestra composed 
of mouth harps (harmonicas)? Well, the Japanese are 
rather keen on them, and I went to a concert the other 
night, and I enclose a program. After one got over the 
weird effect of hearing thirty mouth harps of various 
sizes (tenor, bass, ordinary. soprano, etc.), the music was 
good. Several of the solos rendered were really beautiful.” 
Mr. Waller is a splendid violinist and singer. He was 
home for a visit last season and the writer was charmed 
with the splendid music furnished by Katherine and Frances 
Waller, Mrs. Waller and George Waller, violin, piano, 
trap drums and triangle, as well as vocal solos by two of 
them heard while a guest there. A more talented family 
would be hard to find. Mr. Waller is a poet and has 
many works to his credit. 

The C. Guy Smith Vocal Studio presented their students 
in a very delightful recital on June 5. Mrs. Earl Kreis, 
Mrs. Frank Jackson, Maysie Dean, Mrs. George Lynch, 
Syd Chambers, Bessie Reese, Mrs. Hubert Kimbrough, 
Mrs. S. H. Bennett, Callie Pickett, Mrs. Guy Smith, 
Mrs. S. L. Jordan, Marguerite Williams, Jack Stone and 
Mrs. J. M. Starke were the soloists. Mrs. C. Guy Smith 
was the accompanist. 

For the first time in Montgomery, the Treble Clef Club, 
consisting of fourteen voices and soloist, under the direc- 
tion of C. Guy Smith, presented Florence Golson’s fine 
“A Spring Symphony,” cantata, written for three-part 
women’s chorus with soprano obligato. Mrs. Carter Gan- 
non accompanied. In this work Florence Golson has ac- 
complished a wonderful piece of musical imagination, and 
though blind herself, has seen the spring time and put 
its spirit into the lovely music which is a perfect setting 
of the splendid text by Amelia Josephine Burr. Alabama 
has every right to be proud of this blind musical genius, 
and Montgomery is especially indebted to the Treble Clef 
and its director, and Mrs. George Lynch, soprano soloist, 
and to Mrs, Carter Gannon, who played in a masterful man- 
ner the accompaniment for this splendid first presentation 
of this beautiful choral work in our city. Miss Golson’s 
song, “Rest,” which was sung by Mrs. Starke, is the 
work of two Alabamians, the text having been written by 
the noted poet-priest, Father Abraham Ryan of Mobile, 


gee at the piano. 
. Chalif. S. 
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pod the Musicat Courier’s representative, John Proctor 
ills, : 

_At the commencement exercises of the Starke’s Univer- 
sity for Boys, a military school, Mrs. C. Guy Smith sang 
a beautiful contralto solo, and the Treble Clef Club con- 
tributed a chorus from Florence Golson’s “A Spring Sym- 
phony” which was highly enjoyed. 

At the commencement of the Barnes’ School for Boys 
(another of the city’s military schools), a select chorus of 
boys furnished splendid entertainment, and Jack Thrasher, 
Jr., sang a bass solo. 
A. C. Barret, whose School of Music is located on 
South Lawrence street, presented her pupils in the hall of 
Blue’s Music Store on June 9, in a program of about thirty- 
seven numbers, Those Bs age ting were Corinne Vaughn, 
Bessie Mae Perkins, Helen Burge, Aubin Moorer, Elaine 

enkins, Jessie Allen, Ethel Randolph, R. Wilson, Percy 

ae Bennett, Naomie Rheinhart, Nellie Blackmon, Annie 
Buffington and Sara Graves, Mrs. Barret presented diplo- 
mas to two mandolin students, R. Wilson and Ethel Ran- 
dolph, and one guitar student, E. Randolph. At the end of 
the program the Gibson Mandolin Orchestra of the school 
rendered seven numbers, the following playing: (violins) 
Sara Graves, Nellie Blackmon, Perc ae Bennett, Sump- 
ter Armstrong; (banjo-mandolin) Henry Mahler, Robert 
Wilson; (guitars) J. Allred, Annie Buffington; (mando- 
lins) Ethel Randolph, Lucille Yancy, Mrs. C. Taylor, Ben 
Miers, John Miller; (drums) Wilbush Blue; (piano) 
Corinne Vaughn. 

The commencement exercises of the Montgomery State 
.Normal School for Negroes was held on May 31 at Tulli- 
body Hall. The opening numbers were by the chorus. 
Hattie Beverly, soprano, sang. A quartet number by Kate 
Breeding, W. Windham, Emma Coff and Reuben Lewis 
followed. Raymond Walls played a piano solo and the 
Glee Club sang the school song. 

Mrs. Chiles Keene was soloist recently at the Wednes- 
day evening prayer service at Trinity Church. Mrs. Stan- 
ley Tarrilton is playing during the summer months and 
is pleasing her hearers with her work. 

he Harmony Club held its weekly meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Robert Upchurch, and the subject of study was 
Jessie Gaynor. Several choruses were rehearsed under 
the direction of Mary Hosselton Rollin; and Mrs. Up- 
church, leader of the meeting, read a paper on the life of 
Jessie Gaynor, American composer. Mrs. W. M. Perdue 
and Sallie Brown sang numbers by Mrs. Gaynor and Mrs. 
Ed Wadsworth played piano solos. 

At a recital given by the vocal students of Mrs. F. B. 
Neely, almost the entire program was by American com- 


posers. 

John Milton Panetti, Jr., the bright little son of J. Mil- 
ton Panetti, singer and teacher of piano here, was the prize 
winner in the recent “most perfect baby contest.” 

A beautiful poem, “In Memoriam,” by Elizabeth Winter 
Watts, was published in the Montgomery Advertiser on 
Decoration Day. Mrs. Watts is one of the city’s most 
cultured women and possesses a splendid soprano voice. 

A splendid musical service was given by the Baraca 
Chorus of sixty male voices, and the church choir (Mrs. 
F. B. Neely, Mrs. J. M. Starke, Walter Monroe and. Hugh 
Wadsworth), Eloise Cromwell (contralto); Mary Fran- 
ces O'Connell and Lawler Watts (who sang a duet) and 
an echo choir in the balcony (Mrs. W. R. Helie, Nancy 
Garret, Luther Jennings and Lawler Watts). Mrs. Sam 
A. Williams, lyric. soprano of Troy, was a special soloist 
for the occasion. The service was under the direction of 
Thomas Clanton Calloway, organist and choir director 
of the First Baptist Church. aes 

A program was given on Jefferson Davis’ birthday June 
3, at the Elks’ Home. The Lanier High School Orchestra, 
under the direction of Blanche Rollins, gave several num- 
bers. “Confederate Gray,” a march by an Alabama com- 
poser, was played by Mrs. Stanley Tarrilton, who also 
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acted as accompanist to Percy Helie, violinist, and Mrs. 
W. R. Helie, soprano. 

A fine musical entertainment was given at the Negro 
Congregational Church by Rose Smith, negro contralto, 
assisted by Lillian Diggs and A. L. Stewart, on June 1. 

The Redpath Chautauqua appeared here recently under 
the auspices of the Anti-T. B. Association offering the 
Dunbar All-Star Male Quartet and the “Dixie Duo” which 
furnished the fine musical program. 

Mr, and Mrs. C. Guy Smith will remain here during the 
summer, and during the winter will be heard at Court St 
M. E. Church, where Mr. Smith is director and tenor, and 
Mrs. Smith is the contralto of the choir. 

Mrs. Jack Thorington, one of the city’s lovely matrons 
and an amateur musician, passed away recently, A special 
musical memorial service was held at the Church of As 
cension, 

A number of local musicians have gone to New York 
for summer study, among them Florence Peebles, Miss 
Norwood, Olive Gardner and Lily Byron Gill. J, P. M. 

Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 


Muncie, Ind.—A recital was given at St. John's Uni 
versalist Church, June 10, by Eugenie de Courcy, pianist, 
and George H. Littell, baritone, accompanied by Virginia 
Bullard. Splendid interpretive ability was shown by Miss 
de Courcy in the brilliant “Concert Paraphrase” on the 
opera “Eugen Onegin.” 

Mme. Leontine Gano, of Indianapolis, presented her an- 
nual program of pupils in classic dancing, at the High 
School Auditorium. Kenneth Gano distinguished himself 
in an Assyrian Dance, also in the Arrone Dance from 
“Prince Igor,” displaying great suppleness and versatility, 
and he deserves special mention. Martha Doris Michaelis, 
seven years old, as a “Miniature Pavlowa,” showed fin- 
ished technic as well as natural poise and grace. 

A condensed version of Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night” 
was well presented by the advanced students of Mme. 
Cecile Kennedy. 

Arlene Page, pianist, formerly a pupil of Olin Bell, gave 
a splendid recital at the First Baptist Church. Miss Page 
has been studying at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
under Mme. Liszniewska, and graduated last month as the 
youngest member of her class. 

he Matinee Musicale was represented at the Siate 
Music Teachers’ Convention at Greenwood, June 1, by Mrs. 
Alfred Kilgore, soprano, who sang, and Helen Luddington 
and Mildred Piner, pianists of the Junior Department, 
pupils of Eva Hanes Atkinson. 

The young pupils of Mrs, Marshall M. Day gave a dem- 
onstration of her original ideas of a musical kindergar 
ten, June 15. These five-year-old children showed splendid 
training in rhythm, dictation, sight singing and transposing. 

Students of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of this 
city and Center Township, received the grade of 100 per 
ecnt. in the Music Memory Contest, under the direction of 
Clarena Hunter, supervisor of music. Twenty-five selec- 
tions have been studied since the first of the year, and 
twenty of the list were selected for the contest and played 
by the High School Orchestra and members of the Matinee 
Musicale. There were one hundred and fifty-eight con- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 
Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio 
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Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex, 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind, 
ie Bae a Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., July 
rs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, 
Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East z a 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio, Tex., June 24.—A benefit was given to 
cover the deficit of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
by the Elks’ Band of sixty pieces under the leadership of 
Otto Zoeller, at the Majestic Theater, May 29. Rataelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan (whom San Antonio is 
proud to claim as her son), was the featured soloist. Mrs. 
G. E. Gwinn, soprano; Jack F. Housh, tenor; Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano; Elsa Harms, alto; Glenn Law and Charles 
Stone, tenors; Edward McKenzie, baritone; Howell James, 
bass, rendered an ensemble number. The band played five 
excellent numvbers and accompanied the ensemble and Mrs. 
Gwinn’s selection. 

Mr. Diaz contributed two groups, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith. He was enthusiastically received and re- 
calls and encores were necessary after each group. Ever 
number on the program was thoroughly enjoyed. Nat M. 
Washer thanked everyone who had made the affair a suc- 
cess, including Charles Leach, who donated the use of the 
theater; Jack Burke, exalted ruler of the Elks for the 
band, and Mr. Zoeller and all of the musicians. Mr. Diaz 
was ‘the star of the evening. He is always eager to assist 
in something which will aid San Antonio musically. Among 
other benefits given for the deficit was an operetta, “Gypsy 
Queen,” on May 23, by a group of young people who were 
coached by Mrs. J. A. Bumgardner. Floy Menger, pianist, 
and Marie de Ham, soprano, assisted. The Knights of 
Columbus’ concert for the deficit was May 10. The fol- 
lowing appeared: string players, Bertram Simon, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano and Charles Stone, tenor ; 
Lucas Cerna, violinist, and Louise Nichols, reading a play, 
“Pawns of War” (Bosworth Cracker). 

Mrs. Florence Coleman introduced the following piano 
pupils in recital, May 31: Geraldine Barton, Olive Barton, 
Dorothy Clutter, Jesse Elledge, Genevieve Ingram and El- 
bert Pfeiffer. Le Moyne Begley, violinist, assisted. 

Clara Duggan Madison presented Olga Seiser, pianist, in 
recital May 31, assisted by Frances Skinner, soprano, pupil 
of Mrs, Fred Jones. Both pupils showed excellent train- 
ing. 

Sixteen piano pupils of Adeline Bardenwerper were 
heard in recital at half past three and sixteen more at five 
o'clock, on June 1. 

The San Antonio College of Music, John M. Steinfeldt 
founder and director, opened the annual series of pupils’ 
recitals with a program of organ music, June 1, given by 
Mrs. T. D. Cornman and Ainanda Haak, pupils of Walter 
Dunham, teacher of organ. 

The next was on June 5, by pupils of Bertram Simon, 
teacher of violin, and his assistant, Mrs. Mabelle New 
Williams. The following appeared: Bert Chandler, Henry 
Rogers, Lawrence Weisberg, Lucile Delgado, Abe Super- 
stein, Evelyn Lawrence, Marion Kropp, John M. Stein- 
feldt, Jr., Katherine Foster, Virginia Majewski and Walker 
Hancock. All the participants did exceptionally good work. 

The memory medal was won by Edna Sporo; technic 
medal by Barbara Frost and general proficiency medal 
(given by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg), by Fern Dorothy Card- 
well of Lockhart, at a recital on June 5. All are pupils 
of Fern Hirsch, pianist. 

On June 6 the intermediate and advanced piano classes 
of Alois Braun were heard in recital. The performers 


* showed the careful training given, playing with rhythmical 


precision, clear technic and individuality. Those who ap- 
peared were Dena Henbaum, Louise Hill, Henrietta New- 
comb, Ida Richie, Helen Arstein, Helen Arno, Vivian Ar- 
stein, Nessye Levinson, Grace Embry, Camilla Caffarelli, 
Dorothy Caffarelli, Marguerite Belden and Selma Lieck. 

David Griffin offered the following members of his 
vocal class in recital, June 6: Mrs. John H. Clegg, Mrs. 
A. O. Frobese, Mrs. F. H. Crain, Mrs. T. H. Flannery, 
Gay Nell Putnam, Bertha Reuss, Gladys Wasserman, Paul- 
ine Reuss, Alicia Elizondo, William Turner, William Doyle, 
Le Roy Hamilton and Adolfo Garza. All reflected great 
credit on their teacher. Accompaniments for the programmed 
numbers, which included arias and songs, were played by 
a small orchestra, consisting of violins, viola, flute, clarinet, 
cello, bass, cornet, trombone and composed of members of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, with Julien Paul 
Blitz conducting. This was an enjoyable departure from 
the usual pupils’ recitals. Accompaniments to encores 
were played by Eleanor Mackensen, Walter Dunham, Mrs. 
Julien Paul Blitz and Maurine Johnson. Assisting on the 
yrogram were Maurine. Johnson, pianist, pupil of Walter 

unham, and Felix St. Clair, violinist, pupil of Julien Paul 
Blitz. Mrs. Blitz was at the piano. 

Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz presented her piano pupils in re- 
cital June 8, assisted by Dick Neal, violinist, and Leonore 
Holcomb, cellist, pupils of Mr. Blitz and Marjory Keller, 
violinist, pupil of Lucas Cerna, who is one of Mr. Blitz’s 
assistant teachers. Marechal Neal, Genevieve Geyer, Doro- 
thy Thomson, Marjory Keller, Elizabeth O’Brien, Janice 
Newton, Fannie Halff, Lisbeth Williams, Lily Goeth, Eliza- 
beth Walker and Marie Weiss, all of whom showed talent. 

Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist, advanced pupil of Walter 
P. Romberg, appeared in recital June 8. Her tone is 
firm and sweet, and the numbers given proved her a vio- 
linist of excellent ability. The quartet in. D major 
(Haydn), played by Miss Clarke, Constance Romberg, 
second violin; Walter P. Romberg, viola; Kurt Zimmer- 
mann, cello, was interesting. é OARS 

Edith Madison presented twenty-one piano pupils in 
recital, June 9, assisted by Nora Duessen, reader. ; 

Felice Kimball, pianist, Rave a recital June 9. She is 
a pupil of Clara Duggan Madison. Jane Seiser, reader, 
pupil of Daisy Marquis Briggs, assisted. Miss Kimball 
possesses a firm tone and good technic. : 

The third and fourth recitals by the San Antonio Col- 
lege of Music, took place June 10 and June 12. The pro- 
grams consisted of piano concertos, played by pupils from 
the class of Johm M. Steinfeldt. Mr. Steinfeldt played the 
second piano, The numbers were given with fine ee 
for technic, tone and interpretation. Pupils mm une 
10 were Irena Wisecup, Ada Rice, Bessie McHugo, Maur- 
ine Heard, Mary Beth Conoly, Frances Scarborough and 
Annie Holliday, and those playing June 12 were Bluma 
Rappoport, Kathryn Ball, Lu anks, Renna Briscoe, Elsa 
Schott, Helen Beck and Fay, om W. 


Phillip Gordon Returns from Tour 


Phillip Gordon, ist, returned hothe to New York 
on June 25, from sie Mo., where he appeared at 


e Satterfield. Ss. W. 


July 13, 1922 


the Jefferson Theater with sensational success. Mr. Gor- 
don has just completed a tour which embraced Columbus, 
Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Baxter Springs, 
Kans.; Danville, Ill., and Springfield, Mo. 

He will spend the summer months with his mother in 
New York and will also have an advanced class for piano 
students. Mr. Gordon was assisted on part of his tour 
by Elinor Whittemore, violinist. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY 
GRADUATES SCORE TRIUMPH 
IN RECITAL IN LEBANON, PA. 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 28.—Two Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music graduates—Margaret Gerberich, soprano, and Blanche 
Berger, violinist—scored a triumph on June 8, in the high 
school auditorium at Lebanon, Pa., when they gave a 
joint concert. The appearance of the young artists was 
before an audience of their home city and they were ac- 
corded an ovation during their excellent program. The 
musicale was declared the most popular one of the year in 
Lebanon. The Misses Gerberich and Berger displayed such 
remarkable qualities of musicianship that everyone present 
was thoroughly delighted and signified approval in a hearty 
and earnest manner. 

A Lebanon critic had the following to say of their work: 
“The result of hard work and excellent training, coupled 
with natural talent on the part of both young ladies, was 
displayed in a considerably greater degree than in their 
concert of last year. Both Misses Gerberich and Berger 
have made rapid strides in their work and their exhibition 
of skill and technic completely captivated the audience. 
Miss Gerberich, who possesses a voice of great beauty and 
power, showed remarkable control and an unusual range of 
tone. Added to the skillful way in which she sang was her 
pleasing personality, and an especially happy selection of 
numbers. ‘Caro Nome,’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ displayed the ex- 
cellent training and wonderful range of her voice. Her 
last selections, of a lighter vein, were decidedly charming. 
Miss Berger is easily recognized as a violinist of skill and 
technic. She plays in a graceful and yet firm manner, every 
tone perfectly clear and full of expression. Her manner 
and style are very natural and pleasing and her hearers 
last evening were profoundly impressed with her remarkable 
and masterful playing. The beautiful concerto in G minor 
by Bruch was played with an artistic touch and finish and 
displayed to great advantage Miss Berger’s delightful talent.” 

Both Misses Berberich and Berger were graduated from 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music this year. Miss Gerberich 
has been a pupil of Herbert Witherspoon and John Quine, 
and Miss Berger of W. Grant Egbert. L. E. M. 


Three New York Concerts for Dobkin 


Dmitry Dobkin, the Russian tenor, who will be heard in 
special opera performance in New York early next fall, 
will appear in three New York concerts before the holi- 
days. One of them will be at Carnegie Hall early in 
November. 


R. E. JOHNSTON'S 


LIST OF ATTRACTIONS FOR 
SEASON 1922-1923 


% 


World’s Famous Prima Donna So- 
prano, 
Celebrated Baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, 
Foremost Dramatic Soprano and 
Italian Baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Company, (Joint Recitals). 
Leading Tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera pany. 
-. Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
Ferenc Vecsey Hungarian Violinist, 
Joseph Hislop Scottish Tenor. 
John Charles Thomas. Popular American Baritone. 
Anna Fitziu Lyric Soprano. 
Cyrena Van Gordon .. Leading Mezzo Soprano of the Chi- 
cago ra Company. 
Evelyn Scotney Coloratura Soprano. 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi.... Hungarian Pianist. 
Raoul Vidas French Violinist, 
Edward Lankow ..... Basso of the Chicago Opera Co. 
Tina Filipponi Italian Pianist, 
Robert Ringling American Baritone. 
Rudolph Bochco Russian Violinist. 
Clara Deeks Lyric Soprano, 
Paul Ryman American Tenor, 
Suzanne Keener Coloratura Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 
Contralto, . 


Luisa Tetrazzini 
Titta Ruffo 


Rosa Raisa 
Giacomo Rimini 


Beniamino Gigli 
Giuseppe De Luca .. 


Delphine March 
Marie Saville 
Caroline Pulliam 
Lucile Orrell 


Coloratura Soprano. 

Cellist, 

THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
at the 

HOTEL BILTMORE 


% 


’ For further particulars, communicate with 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


ASSOCIATES 


| L. G. BREID and 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES STILL»TEEMING 
WITH MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
—_—— 

Great Open Air Production of “Carmen” to Be Notable 
Event of the West—Olga Steeb Entertains in Honor of 
Sascha Jacobinoff—Music Teachers’ Association 
Elects New Officers—Ernest Kroeger an 
Honored Guest 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 21.—Preparations for the pres- 
entation of “Carmen” at the Hollywood Bowl are drawing 
rapidly to perfection such as is only accomplished when 
such people as Mrs. Carter of Hollywood and F. W. 
Blanchard are at the head of it, and the success of “Car- 
men” will pave the way for future works to be given, A 
season of open air opera has just been successfully con- 
cluded at Stanford and the northern city has shown us the 
possibilities. Not only are we to have opera out-of-doors, 
but also symphony concerts as well. Mrs. J. J. Carter has 
inaugurated a ticket selling drive to make possible a season 
of open air symphony concerts with Alfred Hertz, noted 
director of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducting. 

Mr. and Mrs, Steeb, Olga Steeb and her husband, Charles 
Hubach, entertained at their home in honor of Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist. Almost the entire musical colony was 
assembled and enjoyed a splendid rendition of a Cesar 
Franck concerto played by Miss Steeb and Mr. Jacobinoff. 
The latter made a brief visit here en route to San Fran- 
cisco, where he will conduct summer classes. 

Another musician who will be in the northern city this 
summer is Carolyn Alden Alchin, author of “Applied Har- 
mony” and “Tone Thinking.” Although urged to accept 
positions in Boston, Philadelphia and Detroit, Miss Alchin 
has given the preference to Berkeley for the second time. 
Next season, however, she may teach at an Eastern institu- 
tion. 

The election of officers and a dispos‘tion of many import- 
ant matters preceding the coming convention occupied the 
members of the Music Teachers’ Association at its recent 
meeting. Julius Seyler was elected president. Ernest 
Kroeger, of St. Louis, well known pedagogue, who is con- 
ducting a successful class here, was presented as honor 
guest and made a delighful speech. Amon Dorsey Cain, 
baritone, sang operatic arias with splendid voice and style 
with Mrs. Cain as accompanist. Annie Mottram Craig, 
soprano, charmed with an old Italian classic. 

Christian Sprotte, violinist, son of Mme. Sprott, has 
returned from a year of study in New York, and will open 


a studio in the Tajo Building, where he will teach summer 
classes. Mr. Sprotte refused an offer from a conservatory 
in New York, prefering to return to Los Angeles. He had 
the honor of being chosen from a large class to conduct 
the Bach Christmas cantata, one of the largest affairs 
given at the Damrosch School this season, 

Sol Cohen, violinist, has gone to visit his old home in 
Michigan, and while there will fill many recital dates. 

Two pupils of Estelle Heartt Dreyfus were heard in re- 
cital recently. Pauline Dainey, mezzo soprano, sang at the 
Gamut Club Theater, June 13, and Daisy Marshall was 
soloist with the Orange County Philharmonic Orchestra, 
June 14 J. W. 


PORTLAND WOULD HAVE ITS 
OWN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Other Items of Interest 


Portland, Ore., June 26.—In honor of its patrons and 
guarantors, the Portland Symphony Orchestra gave a 
concert at the Multnomah Hotel on June 19. This closed 
a brilliant season. Conductor Carl Denton presented with 
his accustomed skill a fine program, The orchestra, which 
is eleven years old, is booking soloists for next season, 
Preceding this concert, plans were laid for organizing the 
“Symphony Society of Portland,” which will aid the 
guarantors. Membership in the society will be ten dollars 
a year. Among those working for this are William D. 
Wheelwright, James B. Kerr, Mrs. Henry L. Corbett, Mrs. 
Robert Strong, W. P. Olds, Eric V. Hauser, Kurt Koehler, 
Guy W. Talbot, Edgar B. Piper, Chas, F. Berg and Mrs. 
Donald Spencer, business manager of the organization. 

A large audience heard the well rendered program given 
in the Public Auditorium by the Celeste Chorus, Boys’ Glee 
Club and the Girls’ Glee Club of the Lincoln High School. 
George D. Ingram, assistant supervisor of music, con- 
ducted admirably. Solos were contributed by William 
Robinson Boone, organist; Hannah Davis, pianist; Mignon 
Hawkes, violinist, and Robert Flack, pianist. 

Among the features of the annual Rose Festival was a 
concert given at Multnomah Field by Robert Murray, boy 
soprano, of New York and Tacoma, Wash.; Whitney Boys’ 
Chorus of 2000 voices, Rev. Mr. Whitney director, and 
Campbell’s American Band, Percy A. Campbell conductor. 

On June 12, Mrs. H. A. Hampton and Laurens Lawson, 
advanced pupils of Henry L. Bettman, formerly concert- 
master of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, were heard 
in recital at Christensen’s Hall. They played with marked 


technical ability and musical intelligence. Edgar E. Coursen 
furnished artistic accompaniments, 

Dorothy Schoop, young Portland pianist, appeared in 
recital in the ballroom of the Multnomah Hott on June 
17. Miss Schoop, whose admirable work gives promise of 
a bright future, played a difficult program. The applause 
was well deserved. Otto Wedemeyer, who has an excellent 
baritone voice, assisted. 

Emil Enna, pianist, accompanied by Mrs, Enna, Ellen 
Enna, C. Carlson and Ruby Carlson, is leaving for a con- 
cert tour through Oregon and California. Dr. Enna is 
president of the Society of Oregon Composers and is en- 
deavoring to get in touch with our composers in order to 
complete his “History of Oregon Composers.” The trip 
will be made by automobile. Other officers of the Society 
of Oregon Composers are Charles Swenson, vice-president ; 
Daniel H. Wilson, secretary, and Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson, 
treasurer. 

Pupils of Frank Eichenlaub, violinist, and Beatrice 
Eichenlaub, pianist, recently gave a successful recital at 
the Lincoln High School. 

Joseph Macqueen, for many years the able music editor 
of The Oregonian, left last week for Olympia, Wash., to 
become news editor of the Olympia Evening Recorder. 

Lucien E, Becker, popular organist, has closed his series 
of recitals at Reed College. 

Lois Steers, local concert manager, left last week for 
St. Louis, Mo., to attend the meeting of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association. Miss Steers is one of the 
directors of the association, 

Louis Victor Saar, well known composer-pianist, will 


) 


open a summer class here early in July. J. R. O. 





Dorsey Whittington’s Recital at Hughes Studio 


Dorsey Whittington, gifted young artist from Los 
Angeles, who gave two public recitals in New York last 
season, appeared at the Hughes studio, Friday evening, 
June 30, in an interesting program which included the 
following numbers : sonata in A major, Scarlatti; Invention 
in B flat major, Bach; “Ecossaises,’ Beethoven- Busoni; 
“Spinning Song,” Misdetibohn: sonata in B flat minor, 
Chopin; “Fantasie Impromptu,” mazurka in B flat major, 
prelude in G major, valse in E minor, Chopin; “Liebes- 
traum,” “Gnomenreigen,” Liszt. Mr. W hittington’s play- 
ing delighted his audience throughout the entire evening 
and impressed with his power and beauty of tone produc- 
tion, masterly grasp of detail, temperament and well de- 
veloped technic. He responded to applause with “La 
Fileuse,” Raff. Mr, Hughes’ artist pupils will be pre- 
sented each Friday evening during the summer session in 
individual recitals. S. 
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CHICAGO OPERA ENGAGES RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Exciusive Announcement Made in Last Week's Issue of the Musical Courier Confirmed—Two New Singers, Angelo 
Minghetti and Cesare Formichi, Engaged—Opera Personnel to Date Announced—Numerous Artists Heard 
in Concert and Recital—College and Studio Affairs—Notes 


Chicago, IIL, July 8.—This week the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company has-made the following announcements: Richard 
Hageman has been added to the conductor's staff of the 
Company. (This was announced in last week’s MusicaL 
Courter.) Widely known as pianist, accompanist, com- 
poser and coach, Mr. Hageman is remembered in Chicago 
for his services as conductor of French repertory for six 
successive seasons at Ravinia, He is even better known in 
New York, where he served as conductor with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for thirteen years. In joining the 
Chicago company he takes the title of Associate Musical 
Director and first conductor of the French repertory. 

Several engagements of singing artists have also been 
made by the company, among them Angelo Minghetti, 
tenor, and Cesare Formichi, baritone, who will next season 
make their first appearances in the United States, having 
already enjoyed wide and favorable reputations in Europe 
and South America. Georges Baklanoff, the Russian bari- 
tone, has been reengaged, as have also Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo soprano, and Mary McCormic, soprano, Other en- 
gagements with various tenors, sopranos, basses and bari- 
s are now pending. To date the personnel of the com- 
follows: (sopranos) Mary Garden, Amelita 
Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, Claudia Muzio 
Mary McCormic; (mezzo sopranos) Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Ina Bourskaya (new), Irene Pavloska and 
Maria Claessens; (tenors) Tito Schipa, Ulysses Lappas, 
Forrest Lamont, Angelo Minghetti (new), Lodovico Oliv- 
iero, Octave Dua and Jose Mojica; (baritones) Georges 
Baklanoff, Giacomo Rimini, Cesare Formichi (new) and 
Desire Deirere; Virgilio Lazzari and Edouard 
Cotreuil 

Thirty operas will be given during the ten weeks’ season. 
drawn from the Italian, French, German, Russian and 
English repertories 

The subscription department of the .company will open 


Monday, July 10, and from that date until July 22 the guar- 
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antors will have the privilege of making reservations for 
the new season at a reduction of ten per cent of the regular 
box office prices, Coupon books will be reinstated, good 
for any ten performances during the season, to be selected 
as desired at the box office. 

Rupotpn Reuter in Recirac. 

Rudolph Reuter made his eleventh appearance in Chicago 
this season with a piano recital at the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall Thursday evening, June 29, scoring his usual artistic 
success, 

Sturkow-Ryper Stu Busy. 

The season has not yet closed for Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
the popular Chicago pianist, as on Friday afternoon, July 
7, she played at Fisk Hall, Northwestern “University, 
Evanston, and on Sunday afternoon, July 9, at the Chicago 
Yacht Club. ; 

Fiorence Otis anp Miran Lusk Hearp. 

Saturday evening, July 1, Florence Otis, soprano, and 
Milan Lusk, violinist, were heard in a joint recital in the 
Elizabethan Room of the Congress Hotel, under the at s- 
pices of the Good Will Industries. A large audience ap- 
plauded both artists, who delighted with the excellence of 
their work. 

MacBurney Stupios Recitat. 

The third of ten summer oratorio and opera programs 
was delivered by professional pupils of the MacBurney 
Studios, Wednesday evening, July 5, in the fifth floor 
Recital Hall of the Fine Arts Building. This series is 
denominated a course of song literature and program 
building and was decidedly interesting to an enthusiastic 
audience which filled the hall, all of the participants ac- 
quitting themselves with credit and reflecting much praise 
on their teacher. It is seldom so even and well balanced 
classic numbers are offered and rendered with so much 
abandon and aplomb even by artist pupils. Each and 
every participant approached the artistic, all possess good 
quality of tone and the facility of true tone production. 
None of the earmarks of the amateur were discernible 
throughout, and pronounced pleasure was found in their 
clear diction, which was distinct in every number sung. 
One can always anticipate rare productions of talent from 
the MacBurney Studios, This was the program: 

Deeper and Deeper Still, Waft Her Ae (Jephtha) 
B, Fred Wise, Tenor. 


Rolling in Foaming Billows (Creation) ; 
Wilbert O. Klingberg, bass-baritone. 


Ah, se tu dormi (Romeo e — 
Emma Schoembs, contralto. 
Lo, Where the Plenteous Harvest Waves (Seasons) 
La Donna @ Mobile (Rigoletto) 
Floyd F. Jones, tenor . is 
Oh, Love of Thy Might (Samson and Delilah)........ Saint-Saéns 
Irene Connor, contralto 


Caro Nome (Rigoletto) 
Leola Turner, soprano. 


Vision Fugitive (Herodiade) ‘ 
Maurice G. Ivins, baritone. 
Celeste Aida (Aida) 
B, Fred Wise, tenor. 
Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix (Samson et Delila) 
Esther Muensterman, contralto. 
Ritorna Vincitor (Aida) 
Ethel Benedict, soprano. 
Epwarp Coitins Scores 1n SUMMER RECITAL, 
Another summer recital in the series under Carl D. 
Kinsey’s management at the Ziegfeld Theater, presented 
Edward Collins, one of Chicago's best pianists on July 6. 
For the occasion Mr. Collins had arranged an interesting 
and well balanced program, and as he knows what he is 
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TAKING ON SUNBURN 
Nellie and Sara Kouns and Mrs. Leslie Guild (reading from 
left to right), during a recent week-end at Atlantic City. 





about and is possessed of the ability and qualifications to 
go about it, his interpretations were, as always, a source 
of rare enjoyment. ot only is Edward Collins a deep 
student, but he is also a musician of intelligence who, not 
yet content with his art, is constantly progressing along 
sane and thorough lines, until today he has reached a high 
standard in his art. His playing is authoritative, dignified, 
polished and artistic; in fact, all he does reflects the learned 
musician, His program on Thursday served to emphasize 
these well known qualifications and he set forth excellent 
renditions of every number, better than which could not 
be asked. He played the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy E minor 
prelude and fugue, Brahms’ Variations on a Handel Theme, 
Chopin’s F sharp major nocturne, A flat major waltz and 
A flat major ballade, Griffes’ “The Fountain of Acqua 
Paola,” Ganz’ “Wavelets” and Scherzino, Felix Borowski’s 
C major and D minor preludes, Dett’s “Juba Dance” and 
Liszt's D flat major concert etude and tarantella from 
“Venezia e Napoli.” He was most heartily applauded by 
a delighted audience, which was loath to let him go even 
after he had played encores. 
Erra Exxis Perrieip’s “CHaLtK Tak.” 

A “musical chalk talk” was given by Effa Ellis Perfield 
on July 6, in the parlor of the Palmer House, in which 
Mrs. Perfield demonstrated her “Trinity Principle Peda- 
gogy” and applied it to word euphony, speech melody, and 
sight singing. She also proved that the scale system (Do 
Re Mi), intervals, numbers, neutral syllables, fixed “Do,” 
movable “Do,” and melodic patterns present singing from 
a reasoning basis instead of from a feeling basis. 


Activities oF Rupotpn Reuter AND His Srtupenrts. 


Rudolph Reuter sails for Europe with a party of students 
on the steamship “Yorck,” from New York on August 2. 

Frank Mannheimer, who has been associated with Ru- 
dolph Reuter in his studio in Chicago, will give a second 
recital there for the benefit of summer students in Chicago, 
on July 24. 

The summer master classes conducted by Rudolph Reuter 
have had an unusual enrollment and include students from 
most of the States, They are: Ruth Gordon, Gertie 
Lobben, Elizabeth Ferguson, Rosila Baker, Marguerite 
Kelpsch. Virginia Law, Dorothy Rutherford, Emma 
Hoerrmann, Emily Stotelmyer, Ruth Rothe, Marie Hughes- 
Call, Nita Nethersole, Della Patterson, Pauline Myers, 
Helen Brauer, Virginia Gordon, Mildred Huls, Ethel 
Brazilton, Gretchen Wagner, Rosalie Saalfeld, Winifred 
Ney, Gertrude Opheim, Frances Grigsby, John Elliot, 
Daniel Huffman, Pendelton Courtney, Ralph Pixley, John 
Carre, George Gerlach, Virgil Smith, Ralph Ambrose, 
Earle Armil, Vivien Glenn, Pearl Davies, Alfred Hilker, 
Suzanne Overstreet, Myrla Peck, Helen Shaffer, Gladys 
Simar, Martha Vorreiter and Beatrice Royt. Notably 
popular have been his interpretation classes. 

Cuicaco Musica Cotiece Nores, 

The concert on Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater 
was presented by advanced pupils who are studying in the 
summer master school of the —- Musical College 
with Prof. Leopold Auer, Herbert itherspoon, Oscar 
Saenger, Percy Grainger, Percy Rector Stephens, Richard 
Hageman and Florence Hinkle. No charge is made for 
admittance to these concerts. So great was the attendance 
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RUTH ST. DENIS, TED SHAWN AND THEIR DANCERS, 
doing the Egyptian Ballet in front of the Sphinves and Cleopatra's Needle 
on the Thames Embankment—for “atmosphere,” as Mr. Shawn expressed 
it. The dancers returned last week from abroad, where they had much suc- 
cess in London, and will now remain in New York for a part of the summer, 
Neat season has been heavily 
booked for them by Daniel Mayer, who is directing their concert work. 


where they will devote time to their teaching. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


harmonic Orchestra, under Stransky. The 
festival chorus of two hundred and or- 
chestra of thirty-five gave the work urider 
the direction of Walter McCray, the solo 
parts being taken by Lois Johnson, so- 

ano, of Detroit, and Herbert Gould, 

ritone, of Chicago, The Kansas City 
Star said: “The work made a profound 
impression, The musical setting is 
strangely exciting, the voices leaping up- 
ward in sharp ascents, while the orchestra 
suggests the superstitious shudders of 
early New England.” This was the 
fourth performance of the cantata, the 
premiére having taken place in St. Louis 
with the Pageant Choral Society and 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Fischer, Two more performances are 
already scheduled for next year, one at a 
large festival with a chorus of four hun- 
dred, and one at Calgary, Canada, which 
the composer has been invited to direct. 
These performances are all taking place 
in the West. It will be a matter of inter- 
est to observe when some Massachusetts 
chorus will discover this work, which 
deals with its colonial history, and whose 
author and composer were both born in 
that State. 


THE ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
of 250 voices and the children’s chorus 
of 250 voices (Agnes K, McLean, direc- 
tor). Dr. Wade R. Brown is general 








at the performance Saturday that the capacity of Ziegfeld 
Theater was taxed to hold the multitude, which wished to 
listen to the program given by the winners of scholarships 
with the guest teachers. 

It is worthy of remark that the singers and players who 
are represented on the programs of these summer concerts 
come from all portions of the country. Saturday there 
were heard artistic representatives from Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Bloomington, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn.; Howe, Neb.; Chicago; 
New York City; St. Joseph, Mo., and Helena, Ark. 

Carroll Kearns, vocal student of the college, and Philip 
Kaufman, student of Leon Sametini, gave a recital at 
Steinway Hall Friday evening. Mr. Kearns sang Pergo- 
lesi's “Nina,” Beethoven’s “In Questa Oscura,” Lotti’s 
“O Bocca Della,” Rubinstein's “The Dew Is Sparkling,” 
Schumann’s “Thou Art Like a Flower,” Clutsam’s 
“Myrrha,” McGill’s “Duna,” Mana Zucca’s “The Big 
Brown Bear,” and “The Pipes 0’ Dundee,” by Kreisler. Mr. 
Kaufman played on the violin Chabrier’s scherzo valse, 
Kreisler’s arrangement of “Hymn to the Sun” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Sarasate’s “Habanera,” Tschaikowsky’s 
andante cantabile arranged by Professor Auer, Ernest's 
“Rondo Papagene,” and the “Souvenir de Moscow,” by 
Wieniawski. 

WitMarkK Sonos. 


Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, is singing Clay 
Smith’s “Seem to See You” on all her programs, and re- 
ports that it has created a decidedly favorable impression 
at each and every engagement. This number, which, by the 
way, bids fair to become as popular as the same composer's 
“Sorter Miss You,” is dedicated to Miss Ver Haar, and 
was first.sung by her from manuscript at the I. L. C. A. 
convention, Congress Hotel, last September. 

William Schwartz, tenor, is filling a ten weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Century Theater, Baltimore, Md., where he has 
sung, during the week of June 26, Frederick Vanderpool’s 
“Come Love Me.” It proved a “pronounced hit,” says 
Mr. Schwartz, and he plans to give it a prominent place 
on all his future programs. Witmark songs are being 
strongly featured by Harry Yeazelle Mercer and his con- 
cert company during their Chautauqua tour this summer. 
They are using the following numbers, which find great 
favor everywhere: “Santanitza,” “Little Brown Hand” 
(Penn), “’Neath Autumn Moon,” “Come Love Me” (Van- 
derpool), “Sorter Miss You” and “Seem to See You” 
(Smith). 


WattTer Spry Busy witn Lecture REcITALs. 


The lecture-recitals which Walter Spry is presenting 
during the summer term at the Columbia School of Music 
are keeping this prominent pedagogue and pianist very 
busy. For his teachers’ class next Thursday morning he 
will discuss “Useful Salon Music,” which will be illus- 
trated by one of his talented pupils, Evelyn Martin. The 
last of the series will be given on Thursday morning, July 
20, when Mr. Spry will present “Modern Music and Its 
Sources.” 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY Notes. 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, will 
appear in joint recital Wednesday morning, July 19, at 
Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory. Mr. Gordon will play the sonata in G minor, 
Tartini, and two groups of selected violin compositions 
including such numbers as the “Spanish nang Sara- 
sate; “Country Dance,” Beethoven-Elman; ‘“Walther’s 
Prize Song,” Wagner-Wilhelmj; etude caprice, Kreutzer- 
Saar; “Songs af Home” Smetana. Mrs. Zendt will sing 
two groups of selected songs. : 

Marion Roberts, the accomplished young pianist, and 
George G. Smith, baritone, rendered a charming program 
Saturday morning in Kimball Hall before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 

The fifth and last recital of the summer series will take 
place Wednesday, July 26, the program being given by 
artist pupils of Josef Lhevinne and William S. Brady. 

Jeannette Cox. 


Skilton’s “Witch’s Daughter” Succeeds Again 

The feature of the choral work at the recent State Fes- 
tival of the Federated Music Clubs of Kansas at Fort Scott 
was a performance of “The Witch’s Daughter,” on Whit- 
tier’s poem, by Charles Sanford Skilton, professor of music 
at the State Pacman ny whose “Suite Primeval” was ren- 
dered at Carnegie Hall last fall by the New York Phil- 


musical director. 

There will be nine concerts, seven given in the City Audi- 
torium and a Tuesday and Thursday matinee concert 
(August 8 and 10) in the Montreat Auditorium. 

Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson and Delilah,” will be sung 
on Wednesday evening, August 9, and Hubert Bath’s Scot- 
tish rhapsody, “The Wedding of Shon MacLean,” will be 
given its third performance in the United States on Friday 
evening, August 11. B. G. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 





Jury 5. 

Despite the heavy rain all day, it cleared up sufficiently 
in the evening of July 5 for Edwin Franko Goldman and 
his sterling band not to have to disappoint the many devo- 
tees of the summer concerts that are being held under the 
auspices of Columbia University. There was a good sized 
gathering on hand, and the program found full apprecia- 
tion, bringing in its wake several encores, among them Mr. 
Goldman’s “In the Springtime,” a delightful fox trot song. 

The program follows: “War March of the Priests,” 
from “Athalia,” Mendelssohn; “Academic Festival Over- 
ture,” Brahms; air from suite in D and bourree, by Bach; 
“Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla,” from “The Rhein- 

old,” Wagner. Part II consisted of “Tales from the 
ienna Woods,” Strauss; “Waltz Song,” from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Gounod, with Evelyn Jeane, soprano, as soloist; 
“March of the Dwarfs,” Grieg; “March Sunapee” and “The 
Chimes of Liberty March,” both from the versatile pen of 
Mr. Goldman; “Reminiscences of Ireland,” Godfrey. The 
program was, as usual, admirably rendered by the band, 
with Mr. Goldman leading it with his facile skill and intel- 
ligence. Mr. Goldman has made this orgar ization one of 
the best in the country and it should receive the support— 
financially—that it deserves and needs, 

Evelyn Jeane, who made her first appearance with the 
band, made a very favorable impression. Charming and 
page og 3 at ease, Miss Jeane gave a splendid interpreta- 
tion of the ever popular waltz song, revealing thorough 
musicianship and a voice of unusually lovely quality and 
clarity. She will be heard at several more of the Goldman 
concerts. She sang at Poe Park, the Bronx, with the band 
on July 4, when she also scored a decided success. 

Jury 7. 

Friday evening, July 7, closed the fourth week of out- 

door concerts, on which occasion Mr. Goldman offered 
an unusually attractive program, comprising “Marche Mili- 
taire Francais,” Saint-Saéns; overture, “Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner; two Norwegian Dances, Grieg; excerpts from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “Invitation to the Waltz,” 
Weber (arranged by Weingartner); aria from “The 
Trumpeter of Sackingen,” Nessler; “Largo,” Handel, and 
excerpts from “Pinafore,” Sullivan. 
2 The audience showed great enthusiasm after “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” overture and gave both Mr. Goldman and 
his excellent band an ovation. Aside fromm the program 
numbers, the band gave as encores, “Serenade,” Moszkow- 
ski; Edwin Franko Goldman’s popular “In the Spring- 
time” and “Chimes of Liberty,” as well as the barcarolle 
from the “Tales of Hoffman,” Offenbach. 

Although announced on the program as a cornet solo, 
the aria from “The Trumpeter of Sackingen” was pre- 
sented in the form of a duet for cornet and euphonium, 
beautifully and effectively played by E. S. Williams and S. 
Cucchiara; this also was vociferously applauded. Mr. 
Williams then gave two added cornet: solos. 


Kathryn Carylna Ends Vacation 


Kathryn Carylna, New York vocal teacher, spent her 
vacation in Canada, visiting points of interest in Quebec, 
Montreal and Toronto. She greatly enjoyed the trip down 
the St. Lawrence River to Teeavet and derived much 
benefit and pleasure in the Thousand Islands, so she writes. 
Mme. Carylna will resume teaching at her beautiful studio, 
257 West Eighty-sixth street, on July 17. 


Adele Lewing to Give Summer Courses 
_ Adele Lewing has had so many applications for teach- 
ing the Leschetizky method that she has announced that 
she will give special summer courses to teachers and 
students. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Covurizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica, Covatrer will not, however, consent to act as 
intermedidry between artists, managers and organizations. 
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Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE TRAVELING TALES OF THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 


Noted Family of Musicians, Returning from Another World Tour, Discuss 
to More Adventures 


The traveling tales of Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky 
sound for all the world like a chapter from the “Arabian 
Nights.” Known throughout the world as the “Globe 
Trotters,” their adventurous spirits fear no peril and 
laugh at hardships. It is only a little over two years ago 

-it was April 7, 1920, to be exact—when they left New 
York, and since that time they have covered thousands of 
miles in traveling. 

“Oh, we don’t mind the traveling or the hardships,” 
declared Leo Cherniavsky, acting as spokesman for the 
trio, “for all these hardships are always overcome by the 
feeling that we are able to give people some pleasure. 

“We left New York, April 7, going to Peru by way of 
the Panama Canal. My brothers and I have traveled ex- 
tensively, as you know, and we have seen many wonderful 
sights, but never anything so impressive as was the Panama 
Canal. There you can see that every part of the human 
brain has been at work, yet it is all concealed so wonder- 
fully that one looks in vain to find the mind of the genius. 


Tue Biack Costumes oF Peru. 


“On arriving at Peru we were amazed to find every- 
body dressed in black so that we thought that every 
person walking in the streets had lost some near relative, 
and the whole country was in mourning. Afterwards we 
discovered that the blacker they dressed the more fashion- 
able it was considered. 

“We expected to see a wonderful city as well as wonder- 
ful hotels—they are wonderful according to the guide books 

and | must admit that we were rather disappointed, 
especially as we expected to find a first rate hotel at any 
rate. While registering we were much surprised to see 
the steady procession of men and women in dressing gowns 
on their way to the only bath in the entire hotel. Hotels 
where the bath is at a premium are not apt to attract 
favorable comment on the part of a traveler from the 
States. 

“At Lima and at Callao, its port, one sees such dirti- 
ness that one is sorry he ever left the steamer. The only 
beautiful spot in the city is the church, and there is 
also a very nice opera house, these two being the only 
buildings worth talking about. Unfortunately we could 
not stop to give a concert here. 


Too Many CHANGES oF GOVERNMENT. 


“Our steamer next called at Valparaiso, Chili, This 
is a very beautiful harbor, but they are still talking, and 
have been for the last fifty years, about making docks. 
The trouble with the countries in that part of the world is 
that there are so many changes in government that there 
is never a definite idea as to the construction of the 
country, 

“We stopped in Valparaiso about twenty-four hours in 
order to catch our train. Walking around the city we 
felt all the time that if we stretched our hands we could 
reach the two walls, so narrow were the streets in the 
middle of the town. 


An Unusuat Ratroap TRAIN. 


“Then we were looking forward to a wonderful train, 
which also turned out to be a joke. Going down to the 
station half an hour before the train was due, we found 
that the whole traffic of the town was stopped because 
the train line goes through the city and all the carriages 
were waiting until the train coul@ pull out. As you can 
imagine, the people of that country do not move about in 
a great hurry. 

“As they do not reserve any seats on the trains we had 
to rush to get any seats at all. We finally succeeded in 
getting four seats only to discover that the car was full 
of people and the noise so great that a modern composer 
would have no difficulty in writing a symphony on the 
discords. It was ten years ago that we were last in 
Europe, so all this seemed very queer and strange to us; 
but somehow our traveling intuition told us that although 
everybody was fighting to get seats, when the train started 
we would probably find the carriage half empty. Such 
proved to be the case. 


No Conpuctors AND PLENTY oF THIEVES. 


“There are no conductors or ticket inspectors to specify 
who shall be permitted to board the train, so that much 
confusion results. In our carriage there was a fellow who 
must have been in local politics, for there must have been 
a hundred people fighting to bid him goodbye. Every one 
was trying to get up close to him, kissing him and patting 
each other on the back and saying goodbye. Suddenly the 
excitement reached a climax, for someone pinched a pocket- 
book from another person’s pocket and there was a ter- 
rible row. Finally they got the thief by the neck and 
made him give the pocketbook back; then they let him go. 
Thieves make a practice of getting into carriages where 
there are a lot of people, and as pushing is a national trait 
they take advantage of the crowd and steal. Although 
we were pushed by the crowd you may be sure we kept 
our hands in our pockets. 7 

“Finally we started and traveled from seven o'clock in 
the evening until about midnight, when we were told to 
get out of the train and go to a hotel nearby for a night’s 
rest. Instead of the railway company advising how many 
people are coming on each train, no arrangements are made 
for the travelers, and people unfamiliar with the customs 
are not aware that they have to reserve rooms in advance. 
Consequently, upon arrival everybody rushed from the 
station to the hotel to get a room, and as the hotel is 
only big enough to accommodate about twenty people and 
there were at least seventy-five clamoring, there was a 
terrible commotion, We tried to join in the commotion, 
but found it was a waste of time, so decided to take a 
cab and drive around the village to find a bed. This we 
did. : 

“Later we found out that some of the officials of the 
railroad have an interest in the hotel and we understood 
why it was that there was no proper connection, for that 
would not suit -the hotel owners. | : 

“The next morning, at six o'clock, we got into a narrow 
gauge train—so narrow indeed that they allow you just 
room enough to sit down. And in that seat you. have to 





Conditions with Enthusiasm and Look Forward 


remain for twelve hours. If you are foolish enough to 
squeeze out of the seat for a few minutes you find some- 
one else occupying it upon your return, and the only 
chance there is of removing such a party is to shoot him. 
Indeed, we found shooting affairs to be daily events. 


In ARGENTINE. 


“Arriving at Mendoza on the Argentine border, we found 
a very nice train waiting for us, equipped with regular 
sleeping compartments. We had a good night’s rest and 
got up early next morning, anxious to see what the country 
was like. From a sight-seeing point of view it proved 
most uninteresting. e saw thousands of horses and cows 
lying dead on the ground—the farmers taking this as a 
matter of course, since they have too many to handle 
properly. After traveling all day on the train with evi- 
dences of the vast natural wealth of the country to be 
seen on all sides, it was hard to understand why there 
was so much poverty apparent at every station where we 
stopped. Remembering the stories we had read about the 
great wealth of the ple of Argentine, we came to the 
conclusion that this impression is created because of the 
fact that South American products are sold cheaper in 
Europe than in their native countries. No wonder the 
ee there are on the verge of a revolution. 

“We gave twelve concerts in Buenos Aires in one month, 
then went to Rosario, Santa Fe, Cordoba and Tucuman. 
Of one thing about South Americans there can be no doubt 
—they are great music lovers. In most places you will 
see people entering the hall about whom you cannot help 
wondering if they really know that they are going to 
hear music; yet they will sit with open mouths and listen 
intently to every note the artist produces. 


Savep sy A Hor Water Bortte. 


“The heating system throughout South America is very 
bad, and it was a great surprise to us to find that the 
people have no life in them for the four months during 
the year when it is extra cold, the places being built for 
a tropical climate. It is very seldom that you ever see a 
fireplace there, and in the winter most of the poor people 
close up their houses and live in one room to see warm. 
Even the opera houses are as cold as ice, so that we had 
to blow on our fingers to keep them warm. We always 
carried a hot water bottle with us—a procedure which 
used to surprise the South American people. They used 
to watch us filling it up from the engine and would say: 
‘Americano Patento,’ evidently meaing that anything that 
appears to be a new invention must come from America. 
It is curious how the outside world looks upon the Amer- 
ican as a scientist. Anyhow, if it had not been for that 
hot water bottle, I do not think we should have been 
alive today. One would not think that such cold would 
be felt in South America, and those who do not believe 
this statement are welcome to conduct their own investi- 
gation.” 

Goop Foon, However. 

“How did you find the food there?” 

“The food throughout the country is really extraordi- 
narily good, very tasty and frightfully hot—probably be- 
cause it is the only heat the people get. There is excellent 
butter, milk and meat, which is a great acquisition to the 
traveler. 


Horer Owner Sure to Get His Money. 


“As for amusements, outside of Buenos Aires there is 
hardly anything except the roulette gambling places, which 
are the curse of the country. Seeing the poor people going 
to these places, one wonders are a they are gambling 
their money in the hope of winning a big sum in order to 
get out of the country. And even if that is not the reason, 
it is the only excitement to be had. In one of the towns, 
Tucuman, the manager of the hotel owns the roulette club. 
He never argues about the terms of the artist or about pay- 
ing a percentage at his theater because he knows that no 
matter how much you make you will lose it on the roulette 
tables. We found ourselves mingling with the crowds 
about the tables and subsequently were the losers of the 
equivalent of the thousand dollars in cash we had with us 
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and all the money we made in the town. This gave us three 
days of excitement, and, although we promised ourselves 
never to play again, we could not resist when we saw a 
roulette table. 

; Honesty Not 1n THE DIcTIONaRY. 

“I am afraid that the word honesty does not exist in the 
average dictionary there. Our advice to every artist, if he 
wishes to avoid trouble, is to place his money in the bank 
in his own name before he arrives in the ps because 
the South American laws do not seem to protect foreigners. 
As a matter of fact, they really protect no one. It seems 
to depend on how much influence you have. 

“Our impressions of moral an bs rds were not very com- 
plimentary, and the fact that no unescorted woman appear- 
ing on the street is free from insult seemed queer enough 
to any one from the States. One friend of ours, an Ameri- 
can woman over sixty years of age, had such an experience, 
denoting that neither age nor nationality makes any differ- 
ence. It seems strange, too, to go to the theaters and see 
box parties composed entirely of men. 


An Evection AND Its ATTENDANT SHOOTING. 


“Arriving on the border between Argentine, Uruguay 
and Brazil, we happened to get in on the Brazilian border 
just as they were electing a new mayor, the election result- 
ing in a shooting affair. To make matters worse, we found 
that all the hotels in the town were full—as each hotel has 
accommodations for five people, this didn’t take long—and 
the only way we could sleep that night was to place chairs 
together and sleep on them. At five the next morning we 
had to get up in order to catch another train. There was 
another big row before the‘train started. You see, they 
knew we could not speak the language, and before we left 
a fellow came from the hotel, demanding hotel fees, which, 
he said, we had not paid. This was almost more than we 
could stand after the treatment we had experienced, but we 
tried to explain to him that we had paid. The excitement 
grew and became so great that we were afraid some one 
might stab us, it being customary for the people of that 
country to carry stabbing knives. When there is a row 
one of the two is sure to be killed. 

“After traveling a few hours, we again found our car- 
riage full of people, each carrying second class tickets. 
There was more confusion, but finally we found out that 
if you carry a second class ticket and there is no second 
class coach, you may travel first class, and as there is very 
seldom a second class coach, they always enjoy the privi- 
leges of first class passage. We didn’t enjoy this very much, 
though, for we were bothered with the feathers which flew 
from the huge peasant bundles which they carry on their 
backs. 

A Sort SLEEPER. 


“After traveling all day this way, we at last changed 
trains and got into a sleeper. But, alas, it was not long 
enough for us to stretch in, and to get into the upper berth we 
had to assume a sleeping posture. Finally we did reach Porto 
Alegre, however, which is a very nice place with a large 
foreign population, chiefly Italian and German. They are 
much given to concert going. If you happen to have Paga- 
nini on the program, you are sure to get a large number of 
Italians, and they are fearfully demonstrative while you 
are playing it, particularly when it comes to the pizzicato. 

“Following a few days’ stay in Porto Alegre, we went to 
Pelota, a very aristocratic little town, with inhabitants who 
posse ssed unusual culture and were very musical. 


To Rio pe JANEIRO AT TEN Mites AN Hour. 


“From Pelota, we again went on a long train journey, 
lasting five days, our destination being Rio de Janeiro. It 
was quite amusing to travel on this train, which advanced 
at the alarming rate of ten miles an hour. Ours was the 
first train through after the Government took over the rail- 
roads from the Belgian company which had operated them 
heretofore. We were informed that the privately owned rail- 
roads made a practice of killing the people on the line with 
the idea that they would finally force the Government to 
step in and buy the line. The only means of fuel for the 
propelling of the engine is a pine that grows on trees along 
the route. About every hour it is necessary to stop the 
train, and every one, including the passengers, gets out and 
aids in the collection of fuel to continue the journey. The 
train is invariably late, because the conductor does not leave 
the station until he is ready. On one occasion we were 
going to be compelled to leaye without having any dinner. 
We could not speak to him, but by means of signs, point- 
ing to our waistcoats, etc., we made him understand, and 
he consented to give us one hour longer watt. 


Tue Poverty EverywHere APPARENT. 


“All during these five days of traveling it was a revela- 
tion to us to see the poverty of the people. It is difficult to 
understand why, with such wealth lying on the ground and 
in the mountains, that nobody is working. One sees mil- 
lions of tons of lumber piled on the lines because there is 
no means of transportation. 

“The date of our arrival in Rio de Janeiro was coinci- 
dent with that of the Belgian royalty, and that was a won- 
derful sight. The whole city was lighted up and all the 
mountains had special electrical decorations. A_ special 
cable car had been built for the visitors, to enable them to 
go around the mountains and view all these decorations 
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throughout Brazil, it seemed little less than wicked to spend 
so much money for a pleasure so shortlived. 
Music In THE Brazitran CaApPItAt. 


“During our Rio de Janeiro visit, we gave eight concerts. 
Richard Strauss was there at the time, conducting a sym- 
phony orchestra. He did marvelously well with it, but I 
am sure it was the first time Strauss had conducted under 
such conditions, and he must have felt rather disgusted 
with the entire situation. The opera season had just been 
completed and all moved down to Buenos Aires, where they 
have two opera houses running during the same season. 


En Route to Sourm Arrica ViA CANARY ISLANDS. 

“From there we were booked to leave for South Africa, 
and we went via the Canary Islands, where we spent a 
most enjoyable three weeks, principally at Las Palmas. 
This is the place where Saint-Saéns used to spend some of 
his summer vacations. While there we gave five concerts 
to record houses. 

“We then took the first German mail boat which came 
from Hamburg for the Cape. We touched at many places 
on the West Coast, viz., Monrovia, Lagos and Fernando-Po. 

Conpuctinc A Karrir BAN». 


“This latter place is a Spanish island, where they send 
their criminals. We stopped there for two days. As it is 
very seldom for a steamer to arrive, they accord it all the 
honor within their power. We were greeted by a negro 
brass band, which was quite the funniest band we had ever 
heard. They all had the music before them, but no one 
played the music written there. We enjoyed going about 
to the various desks to see what the music really was. It 
was a regular Kaffir band, we were told, and later we were 
presented to the conductor. Upon being informed that we 
were artists, he insisted that I should conduct an overture 
and said that if I refused it would indicate that I consid- 
ered his band no good. After a little hesitation, I took up 
his stick and conducted one of the Sousa marches. 
had not known it was Sousa’s I would have thought it was 
one of their native marches. 

“The next day was Sunday, and as we were still there a 
special war dance was arranged. My brother Jan thought 
it would be great fun to join them, and did so, causing 
much excitement among the natives and the few Europeans 
who were standing around. The natives were so pleased 
that they all paraded behind us to the steamer, and one of 
the chaps, who spoke a litle English, made a little speech, in 
which he said that we were the nicest white men they had 
ever met. 

ALONG THE West Coast. 


“Next we stopped at Lobita Bay, were we saw them un- 
loading railroad stock for the construction of a railroad 
across to the northern part of Africa. At this port, too, 
we saw a fight between a German sailor and an English 
sailor. The latter was drunk and seemed to think that the 
Armistice had not yet been signed. Diplomatic relations were 
decidedly strained, when the English captain ran down from 
the bridge and stopped the fight. 

“Leaving this port, we next sailed for Walfisch Bay, 
which was formerly German Southwest Africa. On our 
ships were hundreds of German women returning with 
their husbands from the war. There we left the boat and 
went by train to Johannesburg, part of the journey being 
through the desert. 


47 


“We stayed six weeks in South Africa, covering Cape 
Colony, Transvaal, Orange Free State and Rhodesia. From 
this last place we went to Beira, breaking our journey at 
one of the provincial towns of Rhodesia. There we had an 
extraordinary experience. 

Tue CHAMPION MANAGER. 

“We arrived at the village about seven o'clock in the 
evening and rushed to a hotel to change for the concert, 
The man who was running the concert was one of the big- 
gest fools I ever met. Before we began, we instructed him 
very emphatically not to let anybody into the hall while a 
number was being played. | told him this no less than three 
times, feeling sure by his expression that he did not under- 
stand my meaning. We commenced the concert with every 
seat in the house taken, and just as we began I once more 
cautioned him about letting people into the hall. 

“We were playing the second movement of the trio when 
it happened. A farmer with two ladies came in, making a 
terrible noise at the door, and, of course, attracting every 
one’s attention. Even while we were playing we could 
plainly see that there was trouble between the man who 
was P pits the concert and the one who held the tickets. 
The former was telling him with his hands to stand stil! 
and the latter would answer , ‘I have paid for my seats and 
1 want them right away.’ The hall was full and the seats 
were not to be found. The man worked himself into a 
frenzy and finally solved the problem to his own satis fac- 
tion by running through the hall right up to the platform 
and showing us the plans and the tickets. Of course, you 
can imagine how the audience enjoyed this episode, and we 
all were compelled to laugh, however annoying it might be. 
After the concert the judge of the town came around, and 
after speaking of the affair remarked, ‘Now you can im- 
agine what kind of newspaper we have when I tell you that 
this chap is the chief editor.’ 

Tue Sea SuHett Is_anps, 

“From Beiro we took the steamer for Bombay, saying 
goodbye to Africa for the fourth time. En route we passed 
Zanzibar, Dar-Es-Salam and Mombasa. From. there we 
went to Sea Shell Islands, a second Honolulu except that 
it lacks the European population. Our arrival was ill timed. 
The Governor of the island came to meet a passe nger on 
our boat, and just as he was getting out of his carriage the 
horse bolted, with resulting injuries to the Governor which 
made it necessary to take him to the hospital. Except for 
this, we would have been in the Governor's house, where 
we offered to give a concert for the European people of 
the island, 

INDIA AND AUSTRALIA, 
“Next morning we left for Bombay, a journey which took 
six days. This was our third trip to this wonderful coun- 
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“Sug, Dear.” 

New York's newest musical comedy, “Sue, Dear,” opened 
at the Times Square Theater on Monday. The initial per- 
formance took place at Atlantic City two weeks ago and re- 
very good criticisms. Last week it was heard in 
Long Branch. This musical comedy is by Bide Dudley, 
Joseph Herbert and C. S. Montayne. The musical score 
is by one of our best known local musicians, Frank H. 
As musical comedies go, “Sue, Dear,” has a sufh- 
atnount of plot. It is the music, however, that is 
for a great part of the success of this newest 
offering. The Long Branch Daily Record of July 5 says 
that “‘Sue, Dear,’ is made up of a great deal of pleasing 
among which ‘Smile and Forget’ takes first place for 
although ‘That Samson and Delilah Melody’ merits 
much praise. Really one of the cleverest bits of nonsense 
heard recently is the male quartet. ‘Foolishment’ and 
Pidgie Widgie’ must not be overlooked,” 

The comedy has been supplied with an excellent cast 
and it is predicted that it will be one of the successful 
summer attractions in New York. A detailed account of 
the opening will be given in this Abe at an early date. 

Tue RIALto 

popular “Poet and Peasant” was the over- 
Rialto last week, with Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Joseph Littau conducting. Enrico Areson’s power- 
ful tenor voice was heard in the “Celeste Aida” aria, and 
an especially fine musical number was Bizet's “Agnus Dei,” 
Ugo Mariani, violinist; Gaston Dubois, cellist; Max Sey- 
del, harpist, and Otto F. Beck, guest organist, doing some 
excellent ensemble work 

The feature picture, “While Satan Sleeps,” was carried 
over from the Rivoli, where it was shown the week pre 
vious. Jack Holt’s virile personality is in evidence through- 
out the picture, and this probably accounts for the capacity 
audience which was on hand Friday evening, a condition 
which undoubtedly prevailed at most of the performances. 
An unusually funny Buster Keaton Comedy, “Cops,” 
proved highly enjoyable to the audience, Special mention 
should be made of the interesting volcanic pictures shown 
in connection with the Rialto Magazine. 

Tue STRAND 
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ture presented at the 


The overture was made up of selections from “The 
Chocolate Soldier,” with Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, sing- 
ing the “hit” number, “My Hero,” and Carl Edouarde, con 
ductor, giving a snappy rendition of the Strauss music. 

\lex. Chernynoff, pianist, whg has been soloist here on 
many occasions recently, again won his audience with his 
excellent playing. His numbers were “Mazurka,” Godard, 
and Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor. The prelude was 
particularly well rendered and the audience demanded an 
encore but the artist failed to appear. Joseph Martel, bari- 
tone, another popular artist heard occasionally at this 
theater, sang the vocal a The feature picture was 
James Oliver Curwood'’s “God's Country and the Law,” 
and the comedy was “Spooks,” a new Mermaid film. 
Tue Capiro. 
conductor of the Capitol Orchestra, 


While Erno Rapee, 
David Mendora is the 


18 taking his vacation in “Barope, 


Tandy FN in Honolulu Appearances 


Word has been received from Honolulu that Tandy Mac- 
Kenzie, the Hawaiian tenor, returning to his native city, 


TANDY MacKENZIE 


gave three recitals with the expected success. Mr, Mac- 
Kenzie was greeted at the dock upon his arrival with a 
band and delegations from the local musical clubs. 


Dutch Concert Direction Closes Most 
Successful Season of Its Career 


The Dutch Concert Direction 
Directie) Dr. G, de Koos, director, has just closed its most 
successful seasen since its establishment. In the course 
of the past three years its founder and director has brought 
it to the forefront of European concert managements, and 
shown by his enterprise that the size of a country need 
have nothing to do with the “circumference” of a business. 

To judge the standing which the bureau now occupies 
one need only glance at the list of the artists managed 
during the last season, There are Carl Flesch, Jacques 
Thibaud, Alexander Schmuller, Tossy Spiwakows y and 
Francis Koene among the violinists; Judith Bokor, Maurice 


(Hollandsche Concert: 


principal director, with Joseph Klein as his assistant. Chab- 
rier’s “Espana,” so typically Spanish, was the overture. 
The number was given a fine reading by Mr. Mendoza and 
his musicians. Doris Niles offered a Spanish dance that 
was not only interesting but also quite authentic. She 
had the good taste to eliminate a great many of the so- 
called Spanish movements. A second musical number was 
“The Evening Star” from “Tannhauser,” sung by Louis 
Rozsa, baritone, the most satisfactory rendition he has 
yet offered at this theater. Mr. Rothafel arranged a special 
setting for the number. The selection that perhaps made 
the biggest effect on the musical program was the “Song 
of the Siren.” The orchestra played Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
“Song of India” with concertmaster Frederic Fradkin play- 
ing the violin solo. The number was given a marvelous 
setting in color. With the aid of a film showing waves 
dashing over rocks and with special setting, the effect was 
fascinating. Standing high on one of the rocks, looking 
out on the sea, stood a man, and playing in the water 
were three sirens. As the music developed, the man, lured 
by the fascinating creatures, walked into the water and 
disappeared beneath the surface. It not only was an un- 
usual interpretation of the famous music but it also was 
so artistically rendered that the audience was emphatic 
in its demonstrations. The orchestra played “Quand l’amour 
meurt” a second time, with Frederic Fradkin as the solo- 
ist. The musical program ended with a medley of Amer- 
ican themes by Mauro-Cottone, organist. The feature pic- 
ture was “The Dust Flower,” and the comedy was “Rapid 
Fire.” 
Tue Rivoit. 

Wallace Reid in “The Dictator” was the feature picture 
last week, and for real entertainment and lots of good 
laughs it heads the list for the week’s offerings at the 
big theaters. Mr. Reid had a rival in this production in 
Walter Long, who took the part of “Biff,” the chauffeur. 
He accomplished some of the cleverest bits of burlesque 
that have been seen on the screen in a long time. The com- 
edy was “Step This Way,” a slap-stick affair that caused 
many laughs. 

The soloist was Marjorie Peterson, who danced to Pad- 
erewski’s “Minuet ;” it was dainty and thoroughly artistic. 
The overture arranged in celebration of the Fourth of 
July was Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasie,” with con- 
ductors Stahlberg and Bear directing the symphony or- 
chestra. For the finale a tableau was arranged, and Suzanne 
Claugh, mezzo soprano, impersonating Liberty, sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The theater had big audiences 
all week and at the first note of the anthem all rose to 
their feet. Another Prizma music film was shown as a 
prologue to the feature. Ted Shawn arranged the dance 
and Martha Graham was the soloist. One of the most 
amusing numbers was called “Mountain Laurel,” a bur- 
lesque of a motion picture produced twenty years ago and 
considered quite a thriller. Melba Aquila and Giuseppe 
Interrante sang as a duet, “O Sole Mio.” The setting was 
a fantastic affair and they wore a semblance of Spanish 
costumes, and the singing of the well known Italian number 
was rather incongruous. The entire program was comedy 
of an entertaining type. May JouNSON. 


Dambois, Theo van Hamberg and Gerrard Hekking among 
the cellists; Carl Friedberg, Moriz Rosenthal, Max von 
Pauer, Willem Andreissen, Walter Rummel, Edwin 
Fischer, Alfred Hoehn, Ilona Kabos, Paul Loyonnet, 
Madalah Masson and Paul Weingarten among the pianists; 
and Jacques Urlus, Berta Kiurina, Emmi Leisner and Meta 
Reidel among the singers. No less than four string quar- 
tets have visited Holland under Dr. de Koos’ direction, 
namely the Capet, Chailley, Meredyll and Schérg en- 
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Company and the Seton Music Company, and it is 
alleged that during the last three or four years they 
have cheated innocent persons out of over $400,000. Their 
scheme was to advertise in periodicals that they would 
put music to any verse sent them and guaranteed the music 
would be printed and placed on sale. This is considered 
one of the most important of the “fake” music publishing 
schemes to be unearthed, and at least one of the alleged 
“fake” publicity ventures has been checked. The Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association, through its executive 
chairman, E. C, Mills, is making an untiring effort to run 
down these concerns and rid the unsuspecting public of a 
menace that is steadily increasing. It will be remembered 
that the Musicat Courier reported the meeting of the 
Music Publishers’ National Association, in which concrete 
plans are being developed to catch these fakers. 

The public should be warned not to send either lyrics 
or music to any concern which advertises for and guaran- 
tees publication. It is understood that there are similar 
firms flourishing in New York, but so far the authorities 
have been unable to get any evidence against them 





sembles. 

Besides these artists two 
dancers, Irail Gadescov and 
Lili Green have made success- 
ful appearances and among the 
dramatic artists managed by the 
bureau Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
and Leopoldine Konstantin, fa- 
miliar in America from the 
“Sumurun” production, are the 
most prominent. Arthur 
Schnitzler, the Austrian dra- 
matist, has given readings under 
this management, whose most 
sensational effort of the year 
was probably the importation of 
the Sistine Chapel choir, from 
Rome. 

During the summer the ac- 
tivities of the bureau are con- 
fined to the Kurhaus concerts in 
Scheveningen, where incidentally 
the office is located, and a num- 
ber of the artists mentioned 
above will appear with the or- 
chestra there as soloists during 
the summer season. The chief 
conductor is again Prof. Georg 
Schnéevoigt, and associated with 
him are Ignace Neumark, as 
well as several distinguished 
guests. Ss. 


Fake Music Publishers 
Arrested in Chicago 


John A. Tenny and Merta 
W. Furry were arrested in 
Chicago on June 22 by the pos- 
tal authorities for using the 
mails to promote an_ illicit 
music publishing concern, It 
is claimed that these two are 
the controllers of the Chester 
Music Company at 920 Michi- 
gan avenue, the Riviera Music 


“Carmen.” 


THE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
of which Zilpha Barnes Wood is founder and director, in one of its productions of 
The cast of this particular opera included: 
(Micaela) Egrid Telliere, (Frasquito) Elfrida Hansen, (Mercedes) Claire Spencer, 
(Don Jose) Jacques Remson, (Escamilio) Helmar rg ag (Dancairo) J. 8. 
Greene, (Zuniga) Gollander, (Remindado) David Rubin, and 
This society is prepared to accept engagements for clubs, schools, churches and various 
entertainments, as well as to fill costume recitals, solo and ensemble dates. The op- 
eratic repertory includes: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and “Carmen,” with 
full chorus and orchestra. 
“Martha,” and other operas are also in its repertory. The object of the society is to 
give high eead entertainments in an artistic manner, and it rehearses regularly. 


(Carmen) Belle Fromme, 


(Morales) F. A. Hitt. 


Scenes from “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” “Aida,” 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 41) 
testants, each winner receiving a new silver dollar fur- 
nished by the business men’s clubs. three schools 
ey the highest average were each awarded a prize of 
$25.00 worth of musical epigeent from the Pearson Piano 
Company, Bell Brothers, the Banner a, Sao 


Omaha, Neb.—Mme. Galli-Curci delighted a Nebraska 
audience of about 5,500 when she appeared in recital at 
the auditorium, May 27. Her program was composed of 
French, Italian and English numbers. At the close of the 
“Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,” the applause amounted to 
an ovation. “Clavelitos” had to be repeated, and also 
“Pierrot,” the charming song by Galli-Curci’s husband, 
Homer Samuels, who was a most capable accompanist. 
Manuel Berenguer was enjoyed in two solo numbers, be- 
sides playing flute obligatos for Mme. Galli-Curci. 

On May 31, a colored choir of about ninety voices, under 
the direction of Rev. Russell Taylor, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, was heard in an interesting concert 
at the auditorium. A number of negro spirituals were well 
interpreted, and the St. Paul’s Male Quartet, consisting of 
Pastor Russell and. his three sons, presented several good 
selections. Mable Nelson and a double quartet, Lena Mays 
Curry (soprano), Irene Cochran (contralto), and the 
Desdunes Band, under the direction of Dan Desdunes, were 
also enjoyed. Mr. Smith played a cornet solo, “Polka de 
Concert,” by Dan Desdunes. 

_ Ethel Lindborg presented about twenty of her pupils 
in a piano recital at her home recently. 

About thirty-five of Mrs. Leroy Savell’s pupils were 
heard in recital at the Schmoller and Mueller auditorium. 

B. G. 





Oskaloosa, Iowa.—The Iowa State Traveling Men's 
Association was in convention at Oskaloosa, Iowa, June 7, 
8 and 9, over 3,500 visiting members and delegates being 
present. On the afternoon of June 8, Governor Kendall 
addressed the convention. The new state song, “Iowa, 
Proud Towa,” was sung by Virginia Knight Logan, with 
a chorus of selected voices conducted by Frederick Knight 
Logan, with Mrs. Perry Cox at the piano, The lyrics were 
composed by Mrs. Logan herself, and the music by her 
- gon, Frederick Knight Logan, composer of “Pale Moon,” 
“The Missouri Waltz,” etc. This song has been adopted 
by all the large state organizations as their official song. 
Mrs. Logan received an ovation from the vast audience, 
Governor Kendall personally congratulating her. 

On June 9 the large department store of Oppenheimer- 
Alsop Company, desiring to compliment the visiting ladies 
of the Iowa State Traveling Men's Association, presented 
the following artists in a morning musicale: Ganavieve 
Wheat Ball, contralto, of Des Moines; Frederick Knight 
Logan, composer-pianist, and Rita Seevers, harpist. Mrs. 
Ball and Mr. Logan appeared in groups of the latter’s com- 
positions. Mrs, Ball sang Mr. Logan's newest song, “E’en 
as the Flower” for the first time in Oskaloosa. . 

. G. 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Ravinia, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 


Reading, Pa.—The Choral Society closed its series 
of three concerts with a program of exceptionally high 
caliber. “Elijah” and Lindsey Norden’s musical setting 
of Bryant’s poem, “Thanatopsis,” together with the orches- 
tra of fifty men from the Philadelphia Orchestra, were the 
features. The choruses gave excellent renditions under 
the direction of Lindsey Norden. “Thanatopsis” received 
its first public hearing and won instant praise from the 
audience and critics. The soloists were Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. Much of the success must 
be attributed to the singing of these soloists. The orches- 
tra, under the direction of Mr. Norden, added to the pleas- 
ure of the evening. 

Reading’s Music Week was one of the most pretentious 
series of concerts rendered by local musicians in many 
years, The first concert was given in Christ Episcopal 
Church and was sponsored by the Reading Music Club. 
Christ Cathedral male choir took a prominent part. The 
program was under the direction of Evelyn Essick. . An 
augmented choir of sixty voices sang a number of choruses. 
Messrs. Knew and Feibert, Misses Essick, Straus and 
Drexel furnished the organ solos and accompaniments. 
The following soloists a to make the concert im- 
ressive: Mesdames Keim, Van Reed, Amole, Miss Shearer, 
cheat Inerean and Hoffmaster. 

Especially noteworthy was the work of the orchestra of 
the High hool for 


oys, under the direction of Clinton 
Searfas, a member of the school. The playing received 
special recognition from Dr. Finnegan and Dr. Hoban, of 
the State Department of Education at Harrisburg. Messrs. 
Custer, first tenor; Rosenberg, second tenor; Ford, first 
bass, and Kramlich, second bass and director, constituted 
the faculty quartet of the school, and were complimented 
for their slendid rendition. G. E. Kramlich, instructor at 


Philip, in Paris. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the High School, was piano soloist at one of the morning 
assemblies, playing his own compositions. An attractive 
program, featured with selections by members of the male 
choir of Christ Episcopal Church, marked a meeting of 
the Musical Club at the Y. W. C. A. The choir, consist- 
ing of Miss Essick, Miss Van Reed, Elmer Huffmaster 
and Harrison Inerean, presented the song cycle, “In a 
Persian Garden.” Miss Essick, in addition to carrying the 
soprano part, also played the accompaniment. 

One of the recent distinctive musical features was the 
series oe by M. Claude Rosenberry, supervisor of 
ublic school music. The final concert was given by Hans 

indler, cellist, and Robert Braun, pianist. Both artists 
were enthusiastically received. Mr. Rosenberry is doing 
untold good for the musical uplift of the city. 

Miriam Bater Hompe and Gertrude Kunkelberger Keim 
were greeted cordially in a number of vocal selections re- 
cently. This occasion was arranged as a part of the Better 
Music Week program. 

A delightful recital was given in the Woman's Club by 
Beulah Van Reed, contralto, assisted by Nicholas Douty, 
accompanist. Both artists are well known here and were 
heard by an enthusiastic audience. 

The seventieth anniversary concert of the Ringgold Band, 
under the direction of Monroe A, Althouse, Reading's 
“March King” and for more than twenty years its leader, 
delighted a ae audience at the Capitol Theater. The 
Ringgold Band has attained an enviable reputation, and Mr. 
Althouse as a composer of band music is widely known. 

The Reading Symphony Orchestra had a successful con- 
cert season. Conductor Harry E. Fahrbach has directed 
the 1921-1922 season in a highly satisfactory manner. At 
the final concert Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, delighted with her charming manner 
and artistic singing. Russell Heilig, a local pianist, served 
as accompanist and played convincingly. 

A fitting tribute was given William S. Hollenbach, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Second Reformed Church, 
who rounded out twenty-five years of service, His choir 
has always ranked high, and the heartiest congratulations 
were bestowed upon him. 

Reading’s Music Week closed with a program of vocal 
and instrumental numbers at a free concert in the Orpheum 
Theater. The combined efforts of the Choral Society, the 
Music Club and the Musical Art Club resulted in an ef- 
fective and enjoyable musical event. Besides the Choral 
Society’s selections, under the direction of E. H. Knerr, 
Otto Wittich, violinist, and Chester Wittell, pianist, were 
heard in a duet. The Dorwin Trio—composed of Chester 
Wittell, pianist; Thomas De Sipio, cellist, and Harold 
Dorwin, violinist—played two instrumental works; a vocal 
quartet, consisting of Miss Manger, soprano; Miss Will, 
alto; Luke Young, tenor; Daniel Weidner, bass, with Miss 
Essick at the piano, presented a pleasing number. This 
final concert of Music Week was a fitting climax, for the 
most representative organizations and musicians of the city 
took part. 

At a joint recital given in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Earl Rollman, organist, and Chester Wittell, pianist, pre- 
sented a program which showed both men to be talented. 

Evelyn Essick has received favorable comments on the 
splendid results she has achieved with the male choir of 
Christ Episcopal Church, of which she is choirmaster. 
Throughout the entire church year she has offered the 
best of choruses and anthems. A number of the boys have 
appeared as soloists and have always acquitted themselves 
creditably. 

Two colleges were represented in the musical events of 
the current season, Franklin and Marshall College sent 
a glee club to Reading which scored with well chosen selec- 
tions, singing with vim and snap. The Girls’ Glee Club of 
Albright College created a favorable impression. The 
solos, together with duets and choruses, aroused the great- 
est interest and called for hearty applause. 

Not in many seasons has an artist appeared here who 
gave such a satisfactory concert as did John Steel, the 
American tenor. The audience, anxious to hear more, 
refused to leave the theater until long after the last number. 

George Haage always presents a series of exceptional 
musical events. His enjoyable series closed with a pro- 
gram by Mme. D’Alvarez, contralto, a singer of gracious 
personality and superb voice. 

A number of important musical affairs have been fea- 
tured by the music department of the Keystone Normal 
School. The orchestra and choruses have been heard in 
many pleasing and artistic concerts. Several graduate re- 
citals, both in piano and voice, have been heard. Misses 
Rothermel, Kramlich, Vogel, Ruth, Belzer and Mr. John- 
son are the instructors of the music eye seer 7 


Rochester, N. Y.—Pupils of Annie C. Parsons, as- 
sisted by Florence Knope, violinist, and Helen Curtis, so- 
prano, were heard in a recital of unusual merit at the Hotel 
Rochester. Miss Parsons is a musician of undisputed abil- 
ity. She has studied with the finest teachers in New York 
and Philadelphia and completed her work with Isador 
She has had considerable experience in 
teaching and imparts to her pupils a fine technic, style and 
general musical appreciation. Ruth Berman and Sylvia 
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ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 
- Under the Auspices of the 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
and the 
DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC, 
To Establish an American Opera House 


And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 

Opera IN Our Lancuace Founpation. 

To further in every possible way opera in our lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Davip BisPpHAM MemoriaL FuNp. 

To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art through a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

National Officers—Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs, 
Louis E. Yager. 

Amount received to date, subscription books. . .$457 

New subscriptions reported : 


DEE DE VON UOOE Soc tecsoccccewendeccesececens $50 
TS AO EP rrr rer rere pevereasedcs 1 
= DE NESS) CV ch Ss pWi' veh wccéWb une eben ceetcns i 

Se. Geen Ey WY MOO Se cle st eden tere cesdctirees 1 


Mrs. J, Ogden Armour 
Howard Wells : 
Mrs, Malcolm McCallum 
is” Ie MND 6 60 6.0.6 000 cdb eee Put od Ride weed aee 1 
Rev. and Mrs, C. W. 

H. H. Goodspeed 
Arthur Kraft 
Frances W. 














Lipsky gave a good interpretation to Moszkowski's waltz in 
E major, arranged in duet form, also Beethoven's “Turkish 
March.” Jessie Wayne and Ruth Loeffler played two 
Brahms numbers that showed considerable breadth of feel 
ing. Florence Renold rendered two solos in good style. 
Margaret Hartman, Mabel Stoneman, Ethel Garshore, 
Helen Stull and Frances Fraser all gave good accounting 
of themselves and showed marked improvement. Helen 
Curtis sang two groups of songs and was in excellent 
voice. Florence Knope, violinist, played a Kreisler’ num- 
ber with verve. The accompanists were Gertrude Miller 
and Gertrude Knope. 


W. Perceval-Monger Makes Announcement 


W. Perceval-Monger announces on behalf of the Sym- 
phony Society of New Jersey, Inc., that a special meeting 
was recently held at the Manhattan Club of New York 
City by the directors of that organization for the pur 
pose of planning the season 1922-23, It is said that a 
scheme was outlined for an aggressive membership cam- 
paign in New Jersey as well as a plan for adding new play- 
ing members to the orchestra, which now numbers eighty- 
four instrumentalists, with John Ingram as conductor. 


Samuel D. Selwitz to ‘Present Chicago Series 


Samuel D. Selwitz has just made a contract with the 
head of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


of Chicago for a series of twelve concerts to be given dur 
ing the fall and winter of 1922. On the first and third 
Friday of each month, Mr. Selwitz will present artists of 


national and international renown in this series. Manager 
Selwitz has booked many other important engagements for 
his artists for next season, which will be announced in 
later issues. 


German Opera Company to Tour Here? 


It is reported that George Blumenthal, former manager 
for the late Qscar Hammerstein, conferred on July 10, in 
Washington, D, C., with Dr. Wiedfeldt, the German Am 
bassador, on plans for a tour in America of a German opera 
company, beginning the first of the new year, 


Barbour, Kaufman and Polah at Stadium 

The soloists appearing at the Stadium the week of July 
16 will include Inez Barbour, soprano, on Sunday evening, 
July 16; Harry Kaufman, pianist, the first of the Audition 
Soloists, on Monday evening, July 17, and Andre Polah, 
violinist, on Friday evening, July 2 


Wager Swayne’s New Location 
Wager Swayne’s new address in Paris is 3 Avenue Sully 
Prud’homme (Quai d'Orsay). 
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IME—Beautiful, ve baths, strictly modern houses efficient! nection with Music Institute in New York the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
SS wale aie concert aaeast aieaes prem ne ¥,PPLICATIONS NOW. or vicinity. Address—I. H. 652, care of tages. The present owner desires to sell 
can be secured for part time by day or Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Prop. Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New because of ill health, For particulars 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. : York City. address “A. L. S.,” care of Musical Cou- 
G.,” care Musica, Courier, 437 Fifth | BERKSHIRES—Eight miles trom Great : rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Avenue, New York. Barrington, Mass. A refined family will | WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY, the serv- - 
accommodate musician ; B ge op no ob- ices of jong Lilly, Seemneninist:: e00ek, —— 
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York either giving concerts in his own 


side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. 


29 N. Virginia avenue. 





name or acting as accompanist. Address 
“S. K. O.,” care of Musica, Courter, 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK. 
125 East 37th St. and 37, 39 and 41 West 


a good 





GRAND PIANO WANTED—I will buy 
second-hand parlor grand piano 
at a reasonable price. Only one of high 
class, standard manufacture desired. Ad- 
dress: “Parlor Grand,” care MusiIcaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Phone 2993-M. 


their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 





ber of years. 





studios. ‘ 
furnished studios, with or without pianos, 
to sub-let for summer months. Private 





OPPORTUNITY—Barytone, 
vocal teacher, composer, conductor, lec- 
turer, organizer, languages, desires con- 


fine artist, 
very favorable rental. 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 

The school is situated in 

one of the best parts of the city and oc- 

cupies premises under a long lease at a 

The registration 

for next season is practically filled and * 


record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSICAL 


Cincmmati, Ohio, July 3.—Many favorable comments 
have been made in connection with the recital given by some 
professional students from the class of Grace G, Gardner. 
The character of the work undertaken and the excellence of 
the rendition were such as to elicit praise. 

The first of the series of artist recitals for the benefit 
of the students of the summer school of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music was given on June 26. On this oc- 
casion Thomas James Kelly delivered a lecture on “Study- 
ing Music: Careers Capsized.” Mary Townsley Pfau as- 
sisted, singing a group of songs, the accompaniments being 
played by Grace Woodfull, 

Mrs, Thomie Prewett Williams, a pupil of Frederick 
Shailer Evans, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
was heard in a piano recital on June 30. 

J. Alfred Scheh! presented piano and violin pupils from 
the elementary and intermediate grades in a recital June 
22 in the Knights of Columbus auditorium, Price Hill, 

Pupils of Ella F. Purdy, assisted by Esther Simpson, 
violinist, gave a recital in the Walnut Hills Library audi- 
torium June 20, 

Pupils from the piano classes of Nellie Caddy and Har- 
riet Moore rendered a program on June 27 at the Hartwell 
Presbyterian Church, 

William A, Grubbs presented his pupils in a piano recital 
at the Woman's Ciub auditorium on June 24, 

There has been a great demand for the Trinity Orches 
tra, an organization of young musicians under the direction 
of George R, Myers, and the number has increased of late 
so that it has been made imperative that something be done 
to rearrange the personnel. 

Some selected pupils from the musical kindergarten 
classes of Alice Hardeman Dulaney recently gave an in- 
teresting demonstration. 

Pupils from the class of Hugo Sederburg, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music were heard in a piano recital 
June 26 

McConnell Erwin, a pupil of Leo Paalz, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, played a program made up 
of classic numbers on June 28. 

Pupils from the class of Leo Thuis offered a program 
of vocal selections on June 29 at the Woman's Club audi- 
torium 

Alois Bartschmidt, an organist of note, who has been or- 
ganist at St. Francis de Sales Church, Walnut Hills, has 
resigned his position, He came to Cincinnati several years 
ago from Boston. He will be succeeded by Fred J. Meyer, 
organist at St. Xavier’s Church. 

The Reulman School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
presented a musical fantasy, “The Palace of Dreams,” 
June 24 at the Odeon. 

Thomas James Kelly presented his pupil, Helen Hadden, 
in a song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
on June 28. Her program contained many beautiful num- 
bers. She was accompanied by Grace Woodruff, a pupil 
of Marcian Thalberg. 

A special musical service was given at the Clifford Pres- 
byterian Church under the direction of Beulah Davis, or- 
ganist, June 25, The orchestra was under the direction of 
Norma Rath. : 

Mme. Tecla Vigna’s vocal pupils were heard in recital 
at the Woman’s Club Auditorium, June 13, all participants 
demonstrating their ability in a delightful manner and re- 
flecting credit on their teacher. Mme. Vigna sailed for 
Europe June 22. : 

Peter Froehlich, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented his large class of violin pupils in recital on the 
afternoon and evening of June 12. 

The summer course in Public School Music at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, began June 19, under 
Blanche Woody, and will continue for six weeks. 

Jessica Steinle, soprano, a pupil of John A. Hoffman, 
was heard in recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, June 14. She was assisted by Kathleen Turberville, 
pianist, a pupil of Clara Bridges. ; 

Helene Kessing, Cincinnati soprano, appeared as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Municipal Band, directed by its or- 
ganizer, Modeste Alloo, in Eden Park, June 18. This was 
the first performance and it attracted favorable attention 
Miss Kessing sang effectively Puccini’s “One Fine Day” 
and “Winds from the South,” Schott. : 

Pupils from the professional and advanged classes of 
Grace G. Gardner appeared in a song recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Woman's Club, June 16. It was a fine program. 
The feature was an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by 
Clara Taylor, given in costume. Miss Taylor graduated 
from Miss Gardner’s class some time ago. She is well 
known in Chicago. Howard Hess and Marjorie Chaplin 
were the accompanists. 

Emil Heermann, teacher of violin at the College of 
Music, sailed for Europe on June 15. 

A musical program was given in connection with the 
comedy, “All Aboard for Europe,” June 19. This was 
written and directed by Anna M. Lucas, and presented by 
the Catholic Knights, of Ohio, for St. George Community 
House. The orchestra was directed by George R. Myers. 

The choir of the First English Lutheran Church sang 
“Redemption” on June 18. There was a chorus of thirty 
voices. Norean Wayman is the organist and director. 

Ruth Law Cohn, pianist, and Marion Cohn, violinist, 
pupils of Jean Ten Have, and Dorothy Cohn, cellist, pupil 
of Karl Kirksmith, gave a program at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music June 16. 

The annual meeting of the Woman's Musical Club was 
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a young pianist’s progress. Compiled with scholarly authority. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ACTIVITIES IN CINCINNATI 


held on June 15 at the residence of Mrs. Robert Sattler. 
The following officers were elected: president, Mrs. Philip 
Werthmer; vice-president, Mrs. R. E. Wells; recording 
secretary, Mrs. C. C. Aler; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Joseph Ryan; treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Smith. Directors: Mrs. 
Clifford Bennet, Mary Pfau, Mrs. James Brennan, and 
Mrs. Jesse Straus Mayer. Martha Frank was appointed 
chairman of the program committee. 

Clara Bridge presented her pupils in a recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music June 17. 

The pupils of Janet Douglas were heard at the North 
Presbyterian Church, Northside, on June 20. 

John A. Hoffman, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, presented his pupils in a song recital, June 14. Sev- 
eral numbers were effectively rendered. 

Mary Venable, of the piano faculty of the College of 
Music, began her teaching at the summer school at the 
Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Ky., June 19. 

Pupils of Alice Hardeman Dulaney gave a recital at the 
Hyde Park Library Auditorium, June 16 and 17. 

A recital on June 15, at the Newport Christian Church, 
Newport, Ky., was given by Georgia Lyons, director of 
expression at the Glendale College. 

Pupils of the Miller School of Music, Norwood, appeared 
at the Norwood Library Hall, June 16. 

The Reulmann School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
gave readings, also vocal and instrumental music, at the 
Precision Equipment Company, June 21 

Evelyn E. Roseboom presented her piano pupils at the 
Norwood Library Hall, June 12. 

The commencement exercises of the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music were held June 17 at the Women’s Club. 
The program was enjoyable. It included several choruses 
for women’s voices, and the ecighth-part “Ave Maria,” 
written by W. S. Sterling. 

Alma Betcher, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented her pupils in a recital on June 16, 

Music pupils of Mother of Mercy Villa were heard in 
piano, violin and elocution numbers. 

The annual meeting of the Cincinnati May Musical Fes- 
tival Association was held June 19, and presided over by 
R. F. Balke, president of the College of Music and chair- 
man of the Board of the Festival Association. The meet- 
ing was devoted to business and reports from the various 
committees. Chairman Balke outlined the plans for the 
next May Festival to be known as the Golden Jubilee 
Festival, May 1 to 5, 1923. Rehearsals of the festival 
chorus will be resumed the first week in October under the 
direction of Frank Van Der Stucken, who was appointed 
conductor. Arthur Espy was elected to the vacancy on the 
board of directors caused by the death of J. G. Schmidlap, 
and Charles P. Taft and Frank B. Wiborg were re-elected. 
C. J. Livingood was appointed trustee of the Festival En- 
dowment Fund, in the vacancy caused by the death < Jessie 


R. Clark. Pe 


TRAVELING TALES OF 
THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 


(Continued from page 47) 


try, which we will always look forward to seeing. Unfor- 
tunately this time there was too much political unrest preva- 
lent to make the trip thoroughly enjoyable. Nevertheless, 
our concerts were as great a success as ever. We covered 
a great deal of territory, touching at Quetta, Peshaware, 
Simla and Darjeeling. 1 think we had never really realized 
the beauty of India until we touched this last named place. 

“After staying in India for six weeks, we left Calcutta 
for Australia, it being our fourth visit there. We gave 
fifty concerts in Australia in nine weeks. It is always like 
getting back home to go to Australia, for we have so many 
dear friends there who give us such a cordial welcome. 

“From Australia we proceeded to New Zealand, which is 
a lovely country, reminding one forcibly of England. Here 
we give thirty-two concerts in seven weeks. In most of the 
New Zealand cities we did our traveling by car. On No- 
vember 15 we left for Vancouver, B. C., where we had a 
five weeks’ holiday becore commencing our American tour 
under L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles. We gave twelve 
concerts on the Coast, three concerts in Utah and twenty- 
one concerts in the Middle West, ending in Wichita on 
March 11.” 

“And then?” 

ANOTHER CHERNIAVSKY MARRIAGE. 


“Well, we had a fine Canadian tour and another matri- 
monial event. The marriage of my brother, Jan, the pian- 
ist of our trio, to Elspeth Rogers, of Vancouver, sister of 
my other brother’s wife, makes us all very happy. Shortly 
after the wedding we were all sailing for Europe, to be 
gone for some time. 

PLANS FoR THE NEAR AND DistANtT Furure. 


“There will be no more concert giving until next Febru- 


July 13, 1922 


ary, as we are all going to have a fine rest after all these 
trips—in London. Beginning in February we shall give con- 
certs in England and on the Continent, and will not return 
to America until October of 1923. According to present 
plans for our American tour, we have contracts with Mrs. 
Walker, of Memphis, Tenn., for eight concerts ; with Horner 
& Witte for twenty-five concerts, and with Oberfelder, of 
Denver, for twenty concerts. In the spring of 1924 we are 
to return to Europe.” 

By this time the listener was quite unable to think of any 
suitable manner in which to express the interest and 
amazement felt at the amount of work accomplished by 
this distinguished trio. 

“Do you know that during the two years we have been 
gone we gave 224 concerts. Sometimes it really amazes us 
to realize that we were able to give so many and do so 
much traveling. But we do love it and are looking forward 
to more adventurous trips.” 

Small wonder that throughout the world these artists are 
known as “The Globe Trotters’ Trio.” H. R. F. 


ST. LOUIS’ MUNICIPAL 
OPERA IS SUCCESSFULLY 
BROADCASTED BY RADIO 


“Sari” Heard Three Thousand Miles Away—Elsa Thiede 
Makes Debut 


St. Louis, Mo., June 27,—St. Louis again has made itself 
prominent in the music world, by accomplishing a feat hither- 
to supposed to be impossible. On Sunday night, June 25, 
the entire performance of the Municipal Opera just as it 
was presented in the Municipal Theater at Forest Park, was 
broadcasted 3,000 miles in all directions by the powerful new 
radio broadcasting station K S D of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. The production was “Sari,” by Kalman, and the 
performance was the last given of that opera. The opera 
was transmitted by one microphone of unbelievable sensi- 
tiveness which was placed in the center of the footlights 
between the orchestra and the stage, and carried through 
special system of telephone wires from Forest Park to the 
Post-Dispatch building, a distance of about ten miles, and 
broadcasted by wireless from that station. 

The experiment was tried without previous announce- 
ment because there was serious doubt of its possibility. 
Many wireless experts said that the lack of confining walls 
for the sound waves would prevent a clear transmission of 
the production, but so perfect was the success of the ex- 
periment that arrangements have been made to broadcast 
the opera three nights each week during the remainder of 
the season. 

The following night, June 26, Station K S D was formally 
dedicated with an artists’ program and an address by the 
Mayor of St. Louis and the president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Artists taking part in the program 
were: Mrs, Hector M. E, Pasmezoglu, soprano; Olga 
Hambuechen, contralto; Harvey W. Ramsey, tenor; Ray- 
mond Koch, baritone; Paul Friess, pianist; Arne Arnesen, 
violinist, and the Hotel Statler Concert Orchestra, Seth 
Abergh conductor. The program was excellent and was 
sent out with such success as would be expected of one of 
the newest and most powerful radio broadcasting stations 
in the United States. 

A New SINGER ror MunicipaL Opera. 


A_new singer made her appearance in last week's pro- 
duction of the Municipal Opera in Forest Park, Elsa Thiede, 
who takes the place of Sophie Brandt. Miss Brandt re- 
signed because of ill health and her successor made her 
St. Louis debut as Juliska in the Kalman opera, “Sari.” 
Barring a slight unfamiliarity with the score, her perform- 
ance was pleasing and occasioned very favorable comment. 
She shows a voice of considerable range and of dramatic 
quality and she gave an intelligent interpretation of her 
role, Eva Fallon, the soubrette of this year’s Municipal 
Opera Company, sang the name part in “Sari” and ac- 
quitted herself with credit, both vocally and histrionically. 
The star of the performance was, unquestionably, James 
Stevens, whose presentation of the gypsy violinist was de- 
lightful in every respect. The opera to be sung this week 
is Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Yeoman of the Guard.” Eva 
Magnus, who has been a member of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera for four seasons, has returned and will be heard in 
this production. Vi. A da.J: 


Patton Honored in His Home Town 


En route from the Norfolk Festival, Fred Patton 
stopped at his home town of South Manchester, Conn., 
and was the guest at a reception held at the City Club in 
his honor, at which time he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the club, During the course of the evening Mr. Pat- 
ton gave a short informal recital. 
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